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DEDICATION. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Loughborough, | 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, &c. &. 


MY LORD, 


IN arduous undertakings, the goodneſs of the 
intention is generally allowed to throw a veil over 
the imperfeCtions of the performance. The ſincere 
tribute of a mite in rendering the effuſions of 
reſpect, may be equal to the oſtentatious offering 
of a talent. The following pages, which exhibit 
the. prominent traits of character in ſome of the 
moſt illuſtrious Britons who have quitted the mortal 
ſcene, for the inſtruction and imitation of the Juve- 
nile, juſt entering on the ſtage of life, have a modeſt 
claim to the favour of the good, and even the 
patronage of the great. 


The nature of the high and important office 
which your lordſhip fills with ſo much reputation 
to yourſelf, and advantage to the public, gives influ- 
ence to your ſanction, and ſeems to legitimate this 
addreſs. Whatever has for its object to inſpire 
right principles into the minds of youth, whether 


through the medium of moral precept, or the more 
a 2 impreiave 
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impreſive means of ſplendid example, is peculiarly 
entitled to the regard of one of the moſt dignified 


guardians of a nation's rights, 


There is another reaſon, my Lord, that gives 


propriety to this Dedication, and additional force to 


my remark. At ſome period (but may i be diſtant!) 


your own name will be ſeen in the liſt of thoſe 
departed great men, who have performed a brilliant 
and an uſeful part in life, and who are juſtly admit- 


ted into the temple of Britiſh Fame. The future 
biographer will do juſtice to your worth and merits, 


and hold you up as a mirror to encourage and 
direct. That your living example may long have 
a beneficial effect on ſociety, is the fervent wiſh of, 
My Lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt dutiful 
And very humble ſervant, 
W. MAVOR. 


Woopsrock, OM, 10, 1998. 


PREFACE. 


Th E propriety of a judicious biographical 
manual, for the uſe of ſchools, is ſo obvious, that 
we are confident moſt perſons will be ſtruck 
with the exiſting deficiency, as ſoon as it is 
named, and wonder that no attempt has hitherto 
been made to ſupply it. Such was the impreſſion 
it made on us, when we contemplared the vari- 
ous aids to education whieh modern times have. 
produced, and yet found no work on the ſubje& 
of Biography, that could be recommended to 
youth without reſerve, or indeed appeared to be 
intended for their excluſive uſe. Example is uni- 
verſally allowed to be more powerful than pre- 
cept; but ſo contracted is the ſphere of action, 
ſo limited the field of obſeryation in our early 
years, that unleſs the lives of eminent, perſons. 
open ſources of knowledge, or offer objects for 
imitation, how are we to avoid the danger of 
wregular conduct or vicious habits how are we 

Wy ta 
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to catch the flame of emulation, or aſpire to the 
laurels of deſert ? 


It is one great advantage of claſſical ſtudies, 
to thoſe who are fortunate enough to enjoy 
them, that in acquiring the languages of Greece 
and Rome, we inſenſibly contract an acquaint- 
ance with ſome of the moſt illuſtrious characters 
of antiquity, and are- partially admitted into their 
venerable ſociety. We learn to accompany & 
SoLoN and a LycuRGus in their legiſlative la- 
bours; we hear a PLAaTo and a SOCRATES phi- 
loſophize, a HoMER and a VIRGIL fing, From 
a TULLY we are early warmed with the glow of 
eloquence, and the Jove of our country ; from a 
PLiny we 1mbibe ſentiments that heighten the ſo- 
cial and domeſtic affections, and end-ar man to 
man. At the contemplation of ſuch monſters as 
the clafſic page ſometimes pourtrays, the ingenuous 
mind revolts: a TIBERITIUS, a NERO, or a SEJA- 
NUs, rouſe the indignant feelings of the ſoul ; and 
we learn to execrate and appreciate the ſanguinary 
tyrant and the worthleſs minton, amidſt the ſplen- 
dor of uſurped power, and the flattery of grovelling 
ſycophants. 4 


But the characters of thoſe who have acted on 
a diſtant theatre, and are long retired from the 


ſcene, are much leſs calculated to make an impreſ- 
fion 


cl 
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| fron, than ſuch as have riſen nearer our own times, 
and are connected with us by the ties of country, 
religion, and manners. | 


7 

7 The ancient models, however excellent, are 
7 neither capable of being uniformly copied, nor do 
| they ſtrike with the ſame force as the modern. 
$ Their virtues and their vices are to be eſtimated ac- 
7 cording to a different ſtandard: they had neither the 
a {ſame views, nor the ſame incitements to action or 
— forbearance. The ſpirit of valour, the ſenſe of 
— juſtice, and the fervid love of their country, were 
n conſpicuous in ſome Greek and Roman names, 
f which poſterity will ever regard with admiration ; 
a while others reached ſuch heights of lettered fame, 
* from the vigour of their genius, as almoſt to check 
LO the competition of ſucceeding ages ; but reaſon bids 
as us confeſs, that the heroiſm of the beſt was fre- 
us quently ſullied by barbarity---their inflexible juſtice 
A ſavoured of cruelty, their partial attachments were 
nd inimical to a generous philanthropy, and their 
ry learning was tinctured by the groſs maxims and 
n- conſequent practices of pagan theology. 

ng 


To a certain degree the virtues of the ancients 
ought to inſpire emulation, and are worthy of 


_ being precedents to all poſterity; but that ſoft 
12 charm which a pure religion and more liberal no- 
el⸗ 


a 4 | tions 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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: tions diffuſe over Chriſtian manners, that animat- 


ing proſpect which is now held out to encourage 
laudable endeavours, and thoſe terrors which are 
denounced againſt nefarious actions, could not 
operate on claſſical ages, becauſe they were un- 


known. 


Hence, when we wiſh to ſtimulate or to warn, 
we ought to have recourſe to ſuch examples as will 
allure by their practicability, or deter by their con- 
ſequences. We ought to ſingle out thoſe who 
have been born under the ſame government, who 
have enjoyed the ſame privileges, who have been 
aCtuated by the ſame motives, both preſent and fu- 
ture. A coincidence of original ſituation, however 
remote the end, a conviction that what has been 
the paſſport to honour or fame may ſtill ſerve to 
open their temples, will infallibly lead the youthful 
breaſt to aſpire to ſimilar rewards, by purſuing the 
fame line of conduct. He who emulates, will thus 
find in the object of his emulation an incentive to 
hope, or an antidote againſt deſpair---a guide in all 
difficulties- and a ſilent monitor that cannot wound 
his pride. 


But BroGRAPHY is not only valuable as an ex- 


ample to imitate, but as a beacon to warn. 'The 


impartial diſtribution of fame muſt have ſome effect 
| on 


hc 
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on the moſt callous and unprincipled. The 
thought of being handed down to poſterity in co- 
lours of infamy, muſt frequently check the vicious 
machination, and ſtay the atrocious deed. The 
love of reputation was implanted in our natures for 
the wiſeſt and nobleſt ends. Few poſſeſs that un- 
enviable magnanimity which can render them 
indifferent to opinion; or are fo ſunk in the apathy 
of vice, as to feel no melody in the ſound of de- 
ferved applauſe, 


To praiſe deſert can ſcarcely fail to be a ſtimulus 
to virtuous action. Thoſe who have benefited or 
enlightened mankind, ſhould receive commendation 
with no niggardly hand. The flowers ſtrewed on 
the grave of merit is the moſt grateful mcenſe to 
living worth. How often has the ſight of Weſt- 
minſter Abbey inſpired the martial enthuſiaſm, the 
fla ne of patriotiſm, or the emulation of genius in 
the youthful breaſt ! There are generous paſhons in 
the ſoul of man, which frequently he dormant till 
ſome exciting cauſe ſerves to wake their ſuſceptibi- 
lities, and to give impulſe to their native direction. 
Even a well-written amiable life has tempted many 
to live well. 


Impreſſed with the truth of thoſe remarks, we 
have ſtudied to lay before the public a ſelection 
a 5 of 


1 
1 
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of the lives of Britons who have rendered them- 


ſelves illuſtrious by their virtues or their talents, in 
various walks and ſpheres of action, compiled in 
ſuch a manner as to record the prominent features 
of conduct and ſituation, rather than the detail of 


ordinary events *. To catch the leading traits of 


character; to mark the ſteps that lead to honour ; 
and to point out the miſcarriages that prevented 
ſucceſs, have been our principal aim. We have 
ſometimes endeavoured to inſtruct by contraſt, but 
more commonly to animate by models worthy of 
imitation. If the catalogue be thought too mall, 
er the incidents too few, let it be remembered, that 
we wrote for youth alone, and that we neither 
withed to bewilder their judgment, burden their me- 
mory, nor tax their pocket by the ſize of our 


volume. | 


It would have been much eaſter to have extended 
our plan than to confine it within ſuch moderate li- 
mits; but to the works on general biography, already 
before the public, it would have been uſeleſs to add ; 
and to attempt to improve them would be vain. 


They have already paſſed the teſt of criticiſm, and 


„ ConxkLius NEros' © Lives of diſtinguiſhed Per- 
ſons,” a book conſtantly read in claſſical ſchools, ſuggeſted the 
idea and title of this Volume, ſo it alſo ſerved as a kind of 


modi in its execution. 


arc 
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are valued, as they deſerve, by the accompliſhed 


1 ſcholar. Happy ſhould we be to find, that pa- 
n rents and inſtructors of youth think this manual 
8 deſerving their patronage, and adapted to the uſe 
f of tyros, for whom it is deſigned. The motives 
f which prompted the publication, we are ſatisfied 
3 cannot be wrong: if we have failed to realize 
d our ideas, it is only becauſe it is eaſier to pro- 
'C Ject than to execute---to know what is right than 
ut to be able to perform it. To the candour of 
of the public we commit ourſelves and our work : 

ye we aſk no praiſe but the praiſe of meaning well; 

at we fear no cenſure but that which muſt ariſe 

er from a conſciouſneſs of voluntary error or 

— neglect. 

Ur 

led *,* The Frontiſpiece repreſents Genius direfting Priti/h 

li- Youth to the Temple of Honour, in the path of Induſ- 

dy try and Perſeverance, The Buſts are ſuppoſed to repre- 

5 ſent ſome of the illuſtrious Characters whoſe example an 

un. cenduct will be found in the ſubſequent pages. 

ind | 

er- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
TO PARENTS AND TUTORS. 
THOUGH the Editor of this Volume by ns 


means preſumes to diftate to the learned inſtructors 
ef Youth, yet he takes the liberty to ſuggeſt, from 
Dong experience in the art of teaching, an important 
end to which it may be applied. 

The memory and application of pupils are obvious, 
and eaſily aſcertained; but their real capacities fre- 
quently eſcape obſervation far a conſiderable time, 
for want of an opportunity to exert them. In 
erder, therefore, to develope the latent faculties of 


Judgment and refie&tion, and to impreſs the youthful 


mind with right principles of action, he would beg 
Jave to recommend, that cach LIFE ſhould be made 
the ſubject of an exerciſe, to be written by the 
ſcholars, and preſented to their maſter, once a week 
or oftener. 

An this exerciſe the pupil ſhould be required te 
point out the leading circumſtances in fortune and 
character, and to deduce a few maxims or obſerva- 
tions from the whole, for the regulation of his own 
conduct in future ſcenes, as well as 19 diſplay his 


powers of ratiocination and taſte. 
By this means the Biography will be rendered 4 


very uſeful lecture- boo; and while it entertains the 
juvenile fancy with various views of hfe and man- 
ners, it will inſenſibly improve the heart, and en- 


large the under /{anding. 


JOHN WICKLIFF. 
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of Dutch Eaſt-India Company, to the court of the Emperor 
of 
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I. ALFRED THE GREAT. 
Born 849.— Died about goo. 


Is whatever light we regard Alfred, whether as a 
legiſlator, a hero, or a king, we ſhall have reaſon to 
pronounce him one of the greateſt and rhe beſt of men. 
We cannot, therefore, more properly commence this 
manual, which is intended as a mirror for youth, than 
with a brief narration of the eventful life of one of the 
earlieſt luminaries of this iſland, and the moſt brilliant 
example of talents, enterprize, perſeverance, and uni- 
verſal virtue, that the volume of hiſtory unfolds. 

This illuſtrious prince wasthe youngeſt ſon of Ethelwolf, 
and grandſon of Egbert, under whom the kingdoms of 
the heptarchy ſeem to have been firmly connected into one 
ſtate, He was born at Wantage, in Berkſhire, and gave 
early indications of thoſe virtues and abilities which, in 
the ſequel, ſaved his country from utter ſubverſion. His 
father being fitter for a monk than a king, and entertain- 
ing a high veneration for the ſee of Rome, which in- 
creaſed with his years, carried this his favourite ſon to the 
papal court, when he was very young; and ſoon after 

his 
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his return, again ſent the young prince thither, with a 
ſplendid retinue; where a report being ſpread of the 
death of Ethelwolf, Leo III. gave him the royal unction, 
though ſtill a boy, and, being the youngeſt of five bro- 
thers, very remote from any proſpect of a throne, It is 
probable, however, that the pregnant genius of Alfred 
gave his holineſs preſages of future greatneſs; or perhaps 
by this ceremony he meant to aſſume the power which 
his ſucceſſors afterwards contended for, of conferring 
kingdoms at his pleaſure. The novelty and grandeur of 
the ſcenes which opened at Rome to the youthful hero, 
made an impreſſion on his mind which was never after- 
wards effaced ; and he profited more by his own quick 
neſs of apprehenſion than by the partiality of the pope 
who had deſtined him to be a king. 

After his ſecond return from Rome, his father made | 
him the idol of his fondeſt but miſguided affection. He | 
indulged him in every pleaſure; and ſo neglected his edu- 
cation, that when he was twelve years of age he was ſtill 
ignorant of the loweſt elements of literature. His mother 
having a taſte for Sixon poetry, encouraged her ſon, by 
rewards adapted to his juvenile years, to commit ſome 
verſes to memory, The noble and elevated ſentiments 
with which nature had endowed him were now rouſed 
into action; and, not ſatisfied with reciting, he ſpeedily 
learned to read his native tongue, and afterwards to ac- 
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quire a knowledge of Latin, which opened new ſources p 
of enjoyment to him, and fanned the generous flame that 0 
lay ſmothered in his breaſt. | 8 

Ethelwolf divided his property and his kingdoms | 
among his ſons with impartial affection. Alfred being 4 
exempted from the cares of ſovereignty, devoted much G 
of his time to the liberal purſuits of literature, He « 


had, 
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had, however, frequent opportunities of diſplaying his 


courage againſt the Danes; and his three elder brothers 
dying after ſhort reigns, he was appointed firſt mi- 
niſter and general of the armies to Ethelred, who next 
aſſumed the reins of government. In a battle fought 
ſoon after, Ethelred was mortally wounded; and Alfred, 
in the twenty-ſecond year of his age, was called, with 
reſpect, from learned purſuits, in which he took the 
moſt ſincere delight, to the defence, not to the enjoy- 
ment, of a crown. : 

The Danes were ravaging the country far and near, 


and ſcarcely had he time to bury his brother, before he 


was obliged to take the field with inferior numbers. 
The enemy, however, accepted terms of accommoda- 
tion, and ſtipulated to depart the kingdom; but no 
ſooner were they at a diſtance from a power to which 
they had reluctantly yielded, than they renewed their 
devaſtation ; and freſh ſwarms pouring in from the 
north, they penetrated into Dorſet, the very centre of 
Alfred's dominions. Again they were obliged to come 
to a treaty of the ſame purport as that which they had 
lately violated ; but, with ſingular perfidy, ſeized the 
firſt opportunity of falling on Alfred's army, and, hav- 
ing put it to the rout, obtained poſſeſſion of Exeter. 


The ſpirit of the prince roſe with the dangers he had 


to encounter. He collected new forces, and preſſed the 
foe with ſuch vigour, that, after fighting eight battles in 
one year, he reduced them to the utmoſt extremity, 
Still, however, the love of peace was ſuperior to a 
paſſion for military glory in the heart of Alfred ; he 
liſtened to new overtures for accommodation, and in- 
fiſted only that they ſhould retire from. his borders, and 


ſuffer no further importations of their countrymen. 


However, 
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However, during the very execution of this liberal 
treaty, news was brought that a freſh band of marauders 
had landed, and ſurprized Chippenham, then a town 
of ſome importance, and were carrying fire and ſword 
through the heart of the kingdom. 

This laſt calamity reduced the Saxons to deſpair. 
Each thought of his own preſervation, the authority of 
the king was diſregarded, and all his eloquence and his 
heroiſm could nc inſpire them with reſolution to make 
another effort in defence of their liberties and homes. 
In this dilemma Alfred prudently laid aſide the enſigns 
of royalty, diſmiſſed his attendants, and in the meaneſt 
attire endeavoured to conceal himſelf from the fury of 
his foes. It is reported that he ſought an aſylum for 


ſome time with one of his own cowherds, whoſe wife, | 


ignorant of the condition of her gueſt, left him one day 
in charge of ſome cakes which were toaſting ; but the 
mind of Alfred, intent on higher objects, neglected his 
truſt, and ſuffered them to burn; on which the honeſt 
houſewife rated him ſoundly, and obſerved, as he had 
no objection to eat her warm cakes, he might have 
taken ſome care in toaſting them. Alfred was too mag- 
nanimous to reſent this taunt; it probably provoked 
only a ſmile. 

The Danes becoming leſs warm in their purfuit, he 
retired into the iſle of Athelney, in Somerſetfhire, a ſpot 
formed by the inundations of the Thone and the Parret, 
where he eſtabliſhed himſelf; and gradually collecting a 
few of his moſt faithful adherents, whom he inſpired 
with hopes of ſeeing better days, ſupported them in this 
ſequeſtered and almoſt inacceſſible retreat by occaſional 
excurſions in the environs. 

After lying twelve months in this concealment, medi- 
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tating projects of delivering his country, he was in- 
formed that ſome of his followers had routed a conſi- 
derable army of the Danes, killed their chiefs, and 
taken the famous raven, or enchanted ſtandard. 

This omen of ſucceſs inſpired him with freſh reſolu- 
tion to take the field, and to diſcover himſelf to his ſub- 


| jects ; but prudently judging that caution ſhould precede. 


enterprize, he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a harper, 
and reconnoitred the enemy's camp in perfe& ſecurity. 
His muſic and his facetious humours were ſo acceptable 
to the Daniſh prince, that he entertained him for ſome 
days, little ſuſpecting the quality of his gueſt, or the ob- 
ject of his viſit. 

Finding the enemy ſunk in ſupine ſecurity from their 
contempt of the Engliſh, he ſummoned his nobles to 
bring their followers into the field, and by his appearance 
reanimated their courage, and fired them with a deſire of 
liberty or death. Immediately taking advantage of the 
popular impreſſion, he led his army againſt the Danes, 
who, panic ſtruck at this unexpected attack, made but a 
feeble reſiſtance, and after numbers were ſlain, the reſt 
offered an unconditional ſubmiſſion. . 

Alfred, no leſs generous than brave, formed a ſcheme 
for converting them from mortal enemies into faithful 
friends. He aſſigned them a part of the northern and 
eaſtern coaſts, on condition that they would embrace 
Chriſtianity, betake themſelves to habits of induſtry, and 
form a rampart againſt any future incurſions of their 
countrymen, This lenient and politic meaſure ſecured 
the peace of Alfred's reign for ſeveral years, during which 
interval, he applied himſelf to perfect the civil and mili- 
tary inſtitutions, rebuilt the ruined cities, particularly 
London, which had been cruelly ſacked and deſtroyed, 
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ereted numerous caſtles and forts, and availing him- 

ſelf of his inſular fituation, firſt raiſed a navy, which he 

inſtinctively foreſaw would be the future bulwark of his 
- realms. 

But as ſhips are of little uſe without ſailors, he promoted 
navigation by every poſſible means to ſecure a ſupply ; 
and in time trained a body of men, courageous and 
hardy, and prompt whenever called, to defend their 
native coaſts from hoſtile aggrefſion. Thus to Alfred we 
are indebted, not only for many wiſe and ſalutary inſti- 
tutions and eſtabliſuments, which ſtill have a ſenſible 
influence on our government, but moſt particularly for 
cheriſhing a mode of defence, to which we owe our 
principal glory and ſecurity, 

But ſo rapid ſeems to have been the increaſe of Scan- 
dinavian population for ſome centuries, that colonies 
were ſent out from thoſe extenſive regions in quick 

ſucceſſion, either to ſeck new ſettlements, or to enrich 
their native country with the plunder of the more | 
ſouthern nations. Accuſtomed to warfare, reſtrained by 
no ties, human or divine, theſe barbarians carried de- 
vaſtation wherever they went, and proved the terror and 
the ſcourge of countries with which they could have no 
quarrel, or plauſible cauſe for enmity. 

Even the fame and proweſs of Alfred could. not, for 
any continuance of time, guard his coaſts from viola- 
tion. The Danes tried to excel him in the art of naval 
war, and made frequent deſcents, in ſome of which they 
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did conſiderable damage. On one occaſion, however, As 
when they had failed up the Thames, and built a fort 

which curbed London, and numbers of their ſhips had oh 
been drawn up the Lea, he contrived to divert the courſe 6 


of that river, and to leave them dry; which extraordi- 4 
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nary enterprize obliged the enemy to make a precipitate 


retreat. 

Still they returned with new means of annoyance 
and when they found themſelves unable to cope with 
Alfred's fleets in open fight, they carried on a piratical 
kind of warfare, more galling than any regular attack. 
A conſiderable number, however, of theſe freebooters 
having been captured, they were brought to trial at 
Wincheſter, and juſtly ſentenced to be hanged up as the 
common enemies of mankind. | 

This inſtance of well-timed ſeverity, added to the 
formidable naval and military force which Alfred now 
commanded, purchaſed the tranquillity of the remainder 
of his reign. For-the three laſt years he was at full lei- 
ſure to devote his time and his talents to thoſe arts the 
moſt glorious for a king to cultivate : he ſoftened the 
ferociaus manners of his ſubjects by the encouragement 
he gave to literature, he taught them the value of in- 
duſtry, by ſecuring the poſſeſſion of property, and dif. 
fuſing proſperity and happineſs over a land to which they 
had been ſtrangers. 

While engaged in theſe truly great and meritorious 
purſuits and occupations, he was arreſted by the hand 
of death, in the vigour of his age, and the full ſtrength 
of all his faculties, after a ſplendid reign of twenty-nine 
years and upwards; during which, he had fought an al- 
moſt unparalleled number of battles with general ſuc- 
ceſs, and had deſervedly acquired the titles of Great, 
and Founder of the Engliſh monarchy. 

Contraſted with the br ighteſt ornaments, either of an- 
cient or modern times, the character of Alfred will appear 
to advantage. Whether tegarded as a citizen, a monarch, 
or a hero, he will appear highly eſtimable, and preſent, 
; the 
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the fineft model for imitation, that ever the power of 
fancy could delineate. In him the virtues were fo well 
tempered, and ſo juſtly blended, that neither exceeded 
its proper limits. He poſſeſſed the moſt enterpriſing 
{ſpirit with the cooleſt prudence; the moſt unbending 
perſeverance with the mildeſt flexibility; the moſt 
rigid juſtice with the gentleſt mercy. He knew how to 
reconcile the vigour of authority with the arts that con- 
ciliate love; and to give the ſovereign command the air 
of a friendly requeſt. With the higheſt capacity, and 
the moſt ardent inclination for ſcience, he united the 
moſt ſhining talents for action. His civil and military 


qualifications equally claim our admiration, and keep 


our judgment in ſuſpenſe which ought the moſt to be the 
object of our applauſe. 

Nature too, as if anxious to produce a finiſhed model 
of perſonal as well as intellectual excellence, had be- 
ſtowed on Alfred every attraction of form that can pleaſe 
the eye, or engage the heart, He was well made, active, 
and vigorous, dignified in his mien and air, with an 
open, engaging countenance, which never failed to at- 
tract regard. | 

But the character of Alfred is too illuſtrious to be diſ- 
miſſed without a more particular enumeration of its lead- 
ing traits and brilliant energies; and to trace the origin 
of ſeveral of our moſt valuable privileges and wiſeſt in- 
ſtitutions to this great man, will infallibly tend to render 
them honourable in our eyes, and attach us the more 
ſtrongly to their obſervance. 

After he had repreſſed the incurſions of the Danes, 


and internal tranquillity gave him an opportunity of ex- 


erting his talents for government with effect, he began 
with eſtabliſhing the principles of juſtice. Having di- 
% vided 
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vided the counties throughout the kingdom into hundreds 
and tithings, and eſtabliſhed a mode of trial by juries— 
the beſt ſecurity of our liberties, both perſonal and poli- 
tical -in order to guide the magiſtrates in the admini- 
tration of juſtice, he framed a body of laws, which, 
though now loſt, are not obſolete, but ſtill operate in 
full force under the name of the coMmMoN Law, an in- 
eſtimable code in every reſpect, by which the rights 
of individuals are guarded, and public and private delin- 
queats puniſhed. 


And though a convention of the ſtates, on extraordi- 


nary emergencies, ſeems to have been of much earlier 


date than the reign of Alfred, yet to him we owe their 
regular periodical meetings, which he fixed twice a year 
in London, a city which he had himſelf repaired and 
beautified, and conſtituted the capital of his kingdom. 


In theſe ſeſſions of parliament, laws were enacted by 


the advice and with the concurrence of the moſt enlight- 
ened and diſtinguiſhed ſubjects; while, on ordinary occa- 
ſions, the monarch was directed by a kind of council, 
compoſed of ſome of the principal perſons who attended 


his court. 


When Alfred mounted the throne, he found his peo- 
ple immerſed in barbariſm. He himſelf complains that, 
on his acceſſion, he could not find one perſon, ſouth of 
the Thames, who was capable of tranſlating the Latin 
ſervice. In every age, and among all nations, it has 
been found that purity of morals has kept pace with the 
propagation of ſound knowledge and good principles. 
As a ſovereign, he ſaw it was his duty and his intereſt 
to promote a ſpirit of learning among his ſubjects, and 
his own example muſt have furniſhed a very powerful 
incentive. He not only excelled all the Engliſh of his 
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time in general literature, but by encouraging learn- 


ed foreigners to ſettle here; and by an impartial appre- 


ciation of merit, he rendered ſcience both honourable 

and advantageous. He raiſed and endowed many ſchools; 

and if the illuſtrious univerſity of Oxford does not own 

him for its original founder, which is a point that has 

been diſputed, it is certain that to Alfred it is indebted 

for ſome of its moſt valuable privileges, and much of its 
early fame and diſtinction. 

But as genius is a plant which does not 0 "Me 
in a patrician foil, and as without the foſtering hand of 
patronage it often can bring its fruit to perfection, this 
wiſe monarch not only. ſowed the ſeeds of knowledge, 
but he took care when they appeared, to rear them with 
parental attention. The vicious and the illiterafe, what- 
ever other diſtinctions they might claim, were never the 
objects of Alfred's regard; while merit and ſcience en- 
groſſed, as they deſerved, all his favour, and every re- 
ward in his power to beſtow. Indeed this was the golden 
age of literature in England: the harveſt was abundant, 
and the labourers were not more than could obtain an 
ample recompence tor their toil. The penctrating mind 


of the ſovereign qualified him to difcriminate between 


real and ſpecious claims to preferment; intrigue could 
not deceive him; and intereſt was uſeleſs, when judg- 
ment, abilities, and probity, were to decide the prize on 
account of virtue and talents. 


Of the private life of Alfred we have few memorials; 


but enough to ſhew that he was one of the moſt amiable 
men in every domeſtic relation that ever lived. Succeſs 
could neither elevate him to the extravagance of joy, nor 


the heavieſt calamities affect him with unmanly deſpair. 


He inſpired his children with a portion of his own ge- 
nius, 
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nius, and qualified them for the important deſtinies to 
which they were born. To his friends he was open, 
chearful, and communicative ; to his enemies, he ſhewed 


no reſentment after they were diſarmed. A remarkable 


economiſt of his time; he devoted one part to fleep and 
the refection of his body by diet and exerciſe; another 
to the diſpatch of buſineſs; and the third to ſtudy and 


devotion. And as, in thoſe rude times, the art of mea- 


ſuring hours was very imperfeR, he invented tapers of 
equal length, which he fixed in lanthorns; and when 
one was burnt out, it warned him that a new avocation 
awaited him. 


By this wiſe diſtribution of his time, though ſubject 


to frequent interruptions of health, and though he was 
obliged to fight in perſon fifty-ſix battles by ſea and land, 
he acquired more knowledge, and compoſed more 


books, ſome of which are ſtill extant, in a life of no ex- 


traordinary length, than many poſſeſſed of genius and 
learned leiſure, with all their laborious reſearches, have 
been able to perform in more fortunate ages, though 
letters were the ſole ↄbject of their purſuit. | 

But as the welfare and comforts of ſociety are not pro- 


moted only by literature, but alſo by the cultivation of 


humbler arts which come in daily uſe, and are equally 
neceflary to all, he did not neglect to encourage 
mechanical induſtry; and no inventor or improver of 
whatever could tend to embelliſh life, or add to its con- 
veniences, was ſuffered to go unrewarded. He likewite 
introduced and encouraged manufactures; and by his 
zeal for naval and commercial enterprize, firſt taught his 
ſubjects the art of defending themſelves at home, and 


the advantages of an interchange of produce and (a- 


hour, 
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And, laſtly, to complete the picture of this great hero, 
king, and ſcholar, he was temperate, pious and devout. 
Knowing that ſtates muſt riſe or fall by their attention to 
religion, or their negle& of its precepts, he re-edified 
and reſtored almoſt every monaſtery in his dominions, 
which the fury of the Danes had brought to ruin; 
founded and improved others, and gave many ſubſtantial 
proofs of his regard for the welfare of the church in 
all its component parts. 

Thus, in the latter part of the reign of Alfred, juſtice 
was purely adminiſtered, religion and its profeſſors were 
reſpected, and the nation flouriſhed in peace and 


ſecurity. The vigour of Alfred pervaded every de- 
partment of the ſtate. It is even ſaid, the police was 


ſo good, that golden bracelets were hung up near the 
highways, and nc one dared to touch them ; yet amidſt 
this firm ſupport of legal authority, Alfred preſerved 
the moſt ſacred regard to the liberties of his people. 
His laſt will, among other bequeſts to poſterity, con- 
tains this memorable ſentiment, the beſt pledge of his 
being a patriot king, That it was juſt the Eugliſh 
fhould for ever remain as tree as their own thoughts.“ 
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II. FRIAR BACON. 


Born 1214,—Died 1294. 


Aux thoſe who have ſhewn ſuperior abilities 
and penetration, in an age when the gloom of ignorance 
was too thick to be pierced by common minds, the 
illuſtrious Friar Bacon will Ever obtain a diſtinguiſhed 
rank. At any period, the ſplendour of his endowments. 
would have raiſed him above the maſs of men: art;the 
period in which he lived, his high attainments in know- 
ledge, contraſted with the general ſtupidity, render him 
an object of profound reſpet, and challenge the 
admiration of all poſterity. 

Roger Bacon was of reſpectable parentage, and born 
near Ilcheſter, in Somerſetſhire, in 1214. He began 
his literary career at Oxford; and from thence removed 
to the univerſity of Paris, then reckoned the grand 
centre of ſcience and learning. Here the luſtre of his 
talents began to be diſplayed; and the progreſs he 
made in the ſciences, rendered him the glory of that 
univerſity, and gained him ſome very valuable friends. 
He was particularly careſſed by his amiable and learned 
countryman, Robert Groithead, afterwards Biſhop of 
Lincoln, whoſe patronage yore and reflected mutual 
honour. | 

About the twenty⸗ -fixth year of his: age, having 
acquired all the learning of the times, only to detect its 
fallacy, and to ſubſtitute ſomething better in its room, 
he returned to Oxford, and aſſumed the Franciſcan 
habit. The learned leiſure that this ſituation allowed 
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him, he devoted to the ardent proſecution of experi- 
mental philofophy, his favourite ſtudy, in which he 
expended conſiderable ſums, and made very important 
ditcoveries. N 

Like his immortal nameſake, Francis Bacon, who 


was born in happier days, he emancipated himſelf from 
the trammels of the exiſting philoſophy, pierced the 


ſubtleties of the ſcholaſtic divinity with an intuitive 
clearneſs of ſight, and had fo little reſpect for abſurdity, 
though rendered venerable Þy age, that he declared the 
whole books of Ariſtotle were only fit to be burned. 

By his extraordinary talents and aſtoniſhing progreſs 
in ſciences, then hid from the reſt of the world, or only 


known to a diſtinguiſhed few, he could not fail to 


awaken envy, the conſtant attendant on worth and ge- 
nius; and his illiterate fraternity having neither ſenſe 
nor diligence ſufficient to keep pace with his diſcove- 
ries, and unable to brook his ſuperiority, poſſeſſed the 
vulgar with a notion, that he maintained an intercourſe 
with the agents of darkneſs. | 

Under this ridiculous pretence, which convinces us 


how much his attainments were above the level of com 


mon underſtandings, he was reſtrained from reading 
lectures; his writings were confined to his convent ; 
and finally, when he had reached the fixty-fourth year 
of his age, he was impriſoned in his cell. 


Still, however, being indulged with the uſe of his 


books, he did not ſuffer his mind to be diverted from the 
great object of his enquiries: he extended his know- 
ledge, he corrected his former labours, and he aug- 
mented them by ſome new and curious diſquiſitions. 
His orus Majus, or great work, which is ſtill extant, 


had been prepared at the requeſt of Clement IV. ; and 
| | after 
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after lying ten years in confinement, he addreſſed a 
he treatiſe to Pope Nicholas IV. “ on the means of avoid- 
ing the infirmities of old age,” and importuned that 


nb 

pontiff for his releaſe. The effect of this application is 
10 unknown: it certainly was not immediately complied 
m with ; but being backed in the ſequel by ſeveral perſons 


he df diſtinftion, Bacon was at length liberated, and ſpent 
the remainder of his days in peace, in the college of his 


ve 
y, order, at Oxford, where he departed this life, in the 
he eightieth year of his age, on the 11th of January, 
1294. 
ifs Such are the few particulars which the moſt inquiſi- 
ly live have been able to diſcover concerning this honour 
to of his country and pride of human nature, who darted 
. forth his light like a bright ſtar in a dark hemiſphere. 
ifs He was incomparably the greateſt man of his time, and 
—— in many reſpects might ſtand in competition with the 
he moſt eminent in more enlightened ages. His writings 
rſe are elegant, cloſe, and nervous, and adorned with ſuch 
exquiſite obſervations on nature, that he may be ſaid to 
us have unlocked her treafury. In chemiſtry he ſtood 
. unrivalled; and, according to Dr. Friend, almoſt every 
ng operation which has been adopted in modern practice 
it; may be traced to its origin in his various works. He 
ear deſcribes the preparation of gunpowder in the moſt pre- 
ciſe terms; yet the Jeſuit Barthol Schwartz, who lived 
his ſeveral ages after, muſt be allowed the honour of 
the pointing out the deſtructive purpoſes to which this com- 
We poſition may be applied. | 
ig In ſhort, from an attentive” peruſal of the works of 
. this great luminary, it will be found that Bacon was a 
nt, inguiſt and grammarian ; that he was well verſed in the 


e theory and practice of perſpective; that he underſtood 
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the uſe and manufacture of convex and coneave glaffes 
that the camera obſcura, the burning-glaſs, and the 
teleſcope were familiar to him; that he was intimately 
acquainted with geography and aſtronomy ; that he was 
aware of the great error in the calendar, afligned the 
cauſe, and propoſed the remedy ; that he was an adept 
in chemiſtry, and poſſeſſed great knowledge of the heals 
ing art; in fine, that he was an able mathematician, 
mechanic, logician, and theologiſt. 

But with all his acquirements, real and extenſive as 
they are, much droſs was neceſſarily mixed. This was 
the fault of the age, and not of the man. Judicial 
aſtrology was then in high repute, and Bacon was 2 
dupe to all its illuſions. 

He tells us in one place, that life may be preſerved 
by ſpermaceti, aloes, and dragon's fleſh ; and that im- 
mortality itſelf may be ſecured by the philoſopher's 
ſtone. Theſe were the reveries of the times : in ſome 
reſpects it was impoſſible to ſubmit them to the teſt of 
experiment, and opinion- will ever be vague. He 


ſeems to have been unacquainted with that noble diſ- 


covery the polarity of the magnetic needle ; but he has 
largely diſcanted on the hazel-twig of divination. 

«© Yet notwithſtanding his abſurdities and chimeras, 
this Bacon,” ſays Voltaire, © muſt be allowed to be a 
very great man for the age in which he. lived. Imagine 
to yourſelf the Samoyeds and Oftiacs to have read 
Ariſtotle and Avicen, and you will have an idea of 
what mankind then were. At that period all knowledge 
was confined to the Arabians, who were the philoſo- 
phers of Chriſtendom. The king's fool,“ adds this 
witty author, „was always a native; but the doctor was 
either an Arabian or a Jew.” 


III. JOHN 
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III. JOHN WICK LIF F. 


Born about 1324.— Died 1 384. 


I F we trace the greateſt events, the moſt important 
diſcoveries to their ſource, we ſhall have the fatisfaftion 
to reflect, that ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing and beneficial, 
which hiſtory records, have in a great meaſure originated 
from our illuſtrious countrymen ; among whom Wiekliff 
will maintain juſt celebrity, while a love of truth and 
a deteſtation of impoſture and intolerance actuate the 
human heart. | 
This precurſor of the reformation, which Luther and 
others had the honour of completing, was a native of 
Wickliff near Richmond in Yorkſhire ; but of his family, 
or his early years, we have no accounts Being deſigned: 
for the church, he was firſt ſent to Queen's college Ox- 
ford; but the advantages for ſtudy in that newly eſtabliſhed 
koute not anſwering his expectations, he removed to 
Merton college in the ſame univerſity, then eſteemed one 
of the molt learned ſocieties in Europe. | 
At that period, a deep ſkill. in dialectics, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the ſcholaſtic Tivinity were the 
grand paſſports to fame. To a man of Wickliff's pene- 
trating genius, theſe “ difficult trifles” ſoon gave way; 
and he quickly became a moſt ſubtle diſputant, and reign- 
ed in the ſchools without a competitor. It is probable, 
however, that he maſtered the faſhionable ſtudies only 
to detect their fallacy apd inſignificance. In divinity he 
appears to have early chalked out a fimpler path than any 
of his contemporaries had either the ſenſe or the reſolu- 
B 5 tion. 
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tion to deviſe; he drew his tenets from the ſcriptures 
alone, and deed the gloſſes of the ſchoolmen; and the 
dogmas of authority. 

Having made himſelf conſpicuous by his defence of 
the univerſity, againſt the mendicant friars, who pleaded 
that their practice was of goſpel inſtitution, he acquired 
the reputation of a man of profound learning and abilities, 
and in conſequence was choſen maſter of Balliol hall, and 
ſoon after warden of Canterbury college, by its founder 
Archbiſhop Iſlip. A ſchiſm had for ſome time agitated 


that ſociety, which was compoſed of regulars and ſecu- 


lars; and though its head now belonged to the latter 
order, this did not give ſuch a preponderance as to enſure 
quiet. Some regulars, who had been ejected by the 
founder, taking advantage of the promotion of Simon 
Langham to the primate's chair, a man who had been 
bred up with all the monaſtic prejudices, found a zealous 
patron in this quondam monk, and ſentence of expulſion 
was paſſed on Wickliff and his aſſociates in their turn. 
Such a flagrant piece of injuſtice raifed a general out- 


cry, and Wickliff was adviſed to prefer an appeal to the 


Pope; but owing to the manceuvres of Langham, and the 
irreſolute policy of Urban, after the buſineſs had been pro- 
tracted to a great length, the ejectment was confirmed. 

On ſuch caſual pivots the minds of men turn, that the 
virtue of pure principle is ſcarcely to be expected. There 
can be little doubt but this decifion determined Wickliff 
in his oppoſition to the holy ſee; yet it muſt not be con- 
ecaled, that in his previous writings he had inveighed 
againſt the exactions and corruptions of the papal court; 
and now the whole ſtrength of his excellent underſtand- 
ing was directed to expoſe its errors, and to leſſen its in- 


fluence. 
Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding his being ouſted, his credit with the 
univerſity was not loſt. He took his degree of doctor in 
divinity with much eclat; and the profeſſor's chair in 


that ſcience being vacant, he was choſen to fill it, not 


only in compliment to his merit, but as a remuneration 
for his loſs. 

Wickliff had now attained the ſummit of his ambition. 
His ſtation afforded him the opportunity he had been 
anxiouſly looking for, of throwing ſome new lights on 
tae eſtabliſhed religion of Europe. His reaſon and his 
reflection convinced him, that the Romiſh religion was 
replete with errors in theory, and that the lives of its 
profeſſors was ſtill worſe in practice. His inveteracy 
againſt the monks was inflamed, and he omitted no op- 
portunity of painting them in their genuine colours of 
infamy. But amidſt all his zeal. for truth, and his an- 
tipathy againſt the intereſted ſupporters of a falſe and. 
domineering religion, he proceeded with caution and: 
circumſpection. He firſt led his hearers into habits of 
ratiocination; and raiſed objections, rather that others 
might ſee through deluſion, than that he might have the 
credit and danger of. expoling it.. 

When he had accuſtomed men to think, he attempted. 
2 higher flight; and taught them to think juſtly. He 
removed the veil of prejudice by gradual but reiterated 
efforts; he let in the light by degrees, and in ſuch pro- 
portions as he found the eyes of a nation, ſo long uſed to 
darkneſs, could endure it. Though known to be hoſtile 
to the encroachments of Rome, its moſt zealous partizans . 
had ſome difficulty in finding out a plauſible pretext to. 
filence, him; but at laſt they ſucceeded fo far as to de- 
prive him of his profeſſorſhip, and probably indulged the 

BO. hopes- 
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hopes that as the theatre of his exertion was cloſed, * 
principles would ſoon be forgot. 

It happened, however, otherwiſe. The infolence of 
the pope in claiming from Edward III. the homage which 
had been paid by his weak predeceſſor John, rouſed the 
indignant feelings of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
who during the decrepitude of his father, had the prin- 
cipal direction of affairs; and the pen of Wickliff was 
ſucceſsfully exerted in defence of his fovereign and his 
fellow ſubjects. 

This was the means of introducing him to court; and 
the duke of Lancaſter who had free notions in religion for 
the time in which he lived, and was irritated by recent 
vexations from the clergy, ſeeing their animoſity againſt 


Wickliff, took him under his protection; and treated 


him with a kindneſs, proportioned to the enmity he bore 
his adverſaries. 

The grievances of the nation from the papal domina- 
tion had reached ſuch a height, that it was reſolved to 


ſend an embaſſy to the pope to treat of the liberties of the 
church of England. At the head of this miſſion, which 


proceeded to Bruges, were the biſhop of Bangor and Dr. 
Wickliff. On the part of the ſee of Rome were men, 
in whom it could wholly confide. The negociation was 
carried on with great abilities on both ſides, and after its 
ſittings had been protracted for two. years, the Engliſh 
agents prevailed ſo far, that it was ſtipulated his holineſs 
ſhould no longer diſpoſe of any benefices in England. 
This treaty, however, was eluded to a flagrant degree; 
but in confequence of the abilities Wickliff had diſplayed 
in it, he was preſented by the king to the living of Lutter- 


worth in Leiceſterſhire, and ſoon after obtained a pres» 
bendal 
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bendal ſtall in the church of Weſtbury in the county of 
Glouceſter, 

During his reſidence at Bruges, the views of the church 
of Rome had been gradually developed to the inquiſitive 
and penetrating Wickliff; and he diſcovered it to be as 
corrupt in principle, as he had long known it to be de- 
praved in practice. He now threw off the maſk which 
he had worn ſo long; and thought it unworthy of his 
character to temporize. The pope himſelf did not eſcape 
his invectives: his infallibility, his uſurpations, his pride, 
his avarice, and his tyranny were the frequent topics of 
his declamation ; and the celebrated epithet of anti-chriſt 
ſeems to have been firſt conferred on him by this re- 
former. 

Having ſown the ſeed which he had reaſon to 1 
would ripen into a full harveſt of ſtiame to the church of 
Rome, he retired to his living in Leiceſterſhire, in order 
to avoid the ſtorm. But his privacy, and his diſtance from 
Oxford, the ſcene of his honourable labours, gave his 
enemies freſh ſpirits. A papal bull was forwarded to 
Sudbury archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Courtney biſhop 
of London, to ſecure this arch-heretic ; and at the ſame 
time the king and the nn were importuned to 
favour the proſecution. 

Wickliff being cited to appear before the biſhop of 
London at St. Paul's, on a fixed day, found himſelf 
obliged to ngtice the unexpected ſummons. In this 
dilemma he applied to his patron the Duke of Lancaſter, 
who, though he wiſhed to ſcreen him wholly, judged it 
expedient to ſacrifice ſomething to appegrances, and only 
promited to attend him in perſon to his trial, accompanied 
by Percy earl marſhal of England. When they reached 
St. Paul's, the court was already convened, and there was 

ſome 


22 JOHN WICKLIFF» 
fome difficulty in procuring admiſſion. The biſhop, 
piqued to ſee Wickliff ſo honourably attended, let fall 
ſome peeviſh expreſſions, which the high-ſpirited and in- 
dignant Lancaſter being unable to brook, retorted with 
great warmth, and even began to threaten. © Sooner,” 
ſaid he, in a kind of half-whiſper, * than bear ſuch uſage 
from a biſhop, I will pull him by the hair of the head 
out of the church.” The populace caught the menace, 
and the whole aſſembly was inſtantly in a ferment. 
The general cry was, they would ſtand by their dioceſan 

to the laſt breath ; and the confuſion roſe to ſuch a height 
that the court broke up in diſorder, and its proceedings 
were never reſumed. | 

The tumult, however, did not end ſo ſoon. The duke, 
in the agitation of his paſſions, immediately proceeded to 
the houſe of peers, where he preferred a bill to deprive 
the city of London of its privileges, and to alter its juriſ- 
diction. In conſequence of this, all was uproar and riot, | 
and Lancaſter was obliged to quit the city in precipitation, 
till the rage of the populace was abated. 

Wickliff again ſought the retirement of Lutterworth, p 


and proceeded in his great work, a tranſlation of the U 
ſcriptures into Engliſh, He appears to have met with 

no more moleſtation till the death of Edward III., when WW ;; 
his grandſon Richard II., only eleven years of age, ſuc- 5+ 
ceeded him. b 


On this occaſion the duke of Lancaſter, uncle to the 30 
young king, aſpired to be ſole regent; but parliament f. 
put the office into commiſſion, and allowed him only a 
fingle voice in the executive power. The clergy, who 
{aw the diminiſhed influence of the duke, began their 
proſecution againſt Wickliff anew. Articles of accuſa- 
tion were drawn up, and if he did not retract his heretical 
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opinions, the pope ordered him, by ſeveral bulls, to be 
impriſoned, or at leaſt cited to make his perſonal 
appearance at Rome, within the ſpace of three months. 
The bulls were treated with negle& in general, and 
by parliament with contempt. The biſhop of London 
alone entered into the letter and the ſpirit of the pope's 
mandate 3 but ſcarcely had he taken the preliminary 
ſteps in this buſineſs, when he received a peremptory 
order from the duke of Lancaſter not to proceed to im- 
priſonment, as being contrary to the laws of England 
for the ſake of opinion only. f 
The biſhop, intimidated at this interference, contented 
himſelf with citing Wickliff to a provincial ſynod, at 
Lambeth, where being queſtioned as to the articles of 
his faith, he gave ſuch a tortuous explanation of them 
as proves, that however fincere he was in his belief, he 


| had no ambition to gain the crown of martyrdom. He 


was therefore diſmiſſed, with an injunction not to preach 
any more thoſe doctrines which had been objected to 
him ; but his zeal, it appears, was inflamed by the coer- 
cion, and he enforced his tenets with more ardour 
than ever. 

Falling into a dangerous illneſs, at Oxford, ſome of 
the begging friars, to whom he had ever been inimical 
it is ſaid, intruded themſelves into his chamber, Ar. 


warned him, for the good of his ſoul, to repent of the 


injuries he had done them. Wickliff raiſed himſelf 
from his bed, and with a ſtern countenance exclaimed 
&« I ſhall not die, but live to declare the evil deeds of 


che friars;” which reſolute expreſſion, we are told, 
| drove away his monitors in confuſion. 


Soon after this, having finiſhed his tranſlation of the 


| icriptures, he again became obnoxious to the clergy on 


this 


* 2 * 
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this very account. It had long been a political. tenet in 
the Romiſh creed, that ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion,“ and therefore the Bible had been locked up 
from the people. But Wickliff was not ſatisfied with 
this new blow to religious tyranny :_ he next ventured to 
attack the grand article of tranſubſtantiation, in what he 
called his /ixteen concluſions, Theſe concluſions being 
reluctantly condemned by the chancellor of Oxford, at 
the inſtigation of Courtney, who was now primate, 
Wickliff appealed to the king and parliament ;. but be- 
ing deſerted by his fickle patron, the duke of Lancaſter, 
who was unwilling to embroil himſelf any farther with 


the clergy, he was obliged to make a kind of recanta- 


tion, at Oxford; and, by the king's order, was expelled 
the univerſity, where it ſeems till then he had annually 
read lectures in divinity. 

Again he found an aſylum at Lutterworth; but giv- 
ing freſh provocation by his writings, he rouſed the 


keeneſt reſentment in Urban, who then wore the tiara, 


and in all probability would have ſuffered the utmoſt 


that his power could inflit, but providence delivered. 


him from human hands. He was ſtruck with a pally 
ſoon after, but ftill attended divine worſhip, till a repe- 
tition of this fatal malady carried him off, in his church, 
at Lutterworth, in December, 1384. He was buried 
here; and after lying more than forty years unmoleſted, 
his bones were taken up and burnt, by the n of the 
reigning pope. . 
Such was the life and end of Wickliff, a man who may 
be regarded as one of the greateſt ornaments of his coun- 
try, and as one of thoſe prodigies whom providence raiſes 
up and directs as its inſtrument to enlighten mankind. 
“To this intuitive genius,” ſays Gilpin, © chriſten- 
dom 
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dom was unqueſtionably more obliged than to any name 
in the liſt of reformers. He opened the gates of dark- 
neſs, and let in not a feeble and glimmering ray; but 
ſuch an effulgence of light as was never afterwards 
obſcured. He not only looſened prejudices, but ad- 
vanced ſuch clear inconteſtible truths, as, having once 
obtained footing, ſtill kept their ground, and even in 
an age of reformation, as will appear from his various 
exiſting writings, wanted but little amendment.” 


IV. GEOFFERY CHAUCER. 


Born 1328.—Died 1400. 


W HOEVER loves te hold dllinee with th 


muſes,. and delights to rove through the regions of 
fancy, will contemplate with pleaſure the character of 
Geoffery Chaucer, not only the father of Engliſh poetry 
and a refiner of the Engliſh language, but one of the 


| brighteſt and moſt original geniuſes that any age or 


country could produce, 
Though Chaucer was extolled in the higheſt terms of 


panegyric by his cotemporaries, and has deſervedly 


maintained his reputation with poſterity, by ſome ſtrange 
fatality, we know nothing certain of his parentage, 


though it probably was genteel ; and even the place of 


his birth is not perfectly aſcertained, In his Teſta- 
ment of Love,” he calls himſelf a Londoner; but 
Woodſtock, his future refidence, puts in its claim to 


the 
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improved himſelf by travelling into France and the 
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the honour alſo of being his native place; and he cer- 
tainly has rendered it claſſic ground, by his natural but 
poetical deſcription of ſome of its moſt. delightful ſcenes. 

The fame uncertainty that attends the hiſtory of his 
birth, attends that of his education. Whether he ſtudied 
at Oxford or Cambridge; or at both univerſities ſuccef- 
fively, is a point much diſputed by his biographers ; nor 
can any new light be thrown, at this day, on the ſub- 
jet, That his education was excellent for that age, can 
ſcarccly be diſputed, from the learning he has diſplayed 
in his works ; but that his genius roſe ſtill ſuperior to all 
the advantages of ſcholaſtic or academic inſtitution will 
admit of no doubt. | | | 

Having left the univerſity, he is ſuppoſed to have Wh, 


Low Countries; and on his return it is pretty well aſcer- 
tained that he entered himſelf a member of the Inner 
Temple, and for ſome time proſecuted the ſtudy of the 
law. In a record of this ſociety, publiſhed by Speight, 
the following fact appears: © Geoffery Chaucer was 
fined two ſhillings, for beating a friar, in Fleet - ſtreet.“ 
But though he might probably pay ſome attention to 
law-learning as an accompliſhment, there is no reaſon 
to think that he ever practiſed it as a profeſſion, The 
ſprightlineſs of his genius, the elegance of his form and 
manners, and the fertility of his endowments, feem 
early to have attra&ted the notice of the court; and he 
particularly devoted himſelf to the ſervice of John of 
Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fon of Edward III. by Nie 
whoſe favour he obtained in marriage Philippa, daughter Mun 
of Sir Pagan Rouet, and fiſter of the famous Lady Ca- h. 
therine Swynford, firſt governeſs to the duke's children, Witt 


and afterwards his wite, | 
Chaucer 
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Chaucer was then in the flower of his age, admired 
for his beauty, and diſtinguiſhed for every talent and 
accompliſhment that could render him acceptable in the 
gay and ſplendid court of Edward III. As that monarch 
frequently refided at Woodſtock, Chaucer had a houfe 
near the park gate, which till retains his name, though 
it has been entirely rebuilt and modernized; and here it 
is probable he penned ſome of his happieſt compoſitions. 

After ſerving for ſome time in quality of the king's 
page, he was named in a commiſſion to treat with the 
republic of Genoa, for the hiring of ſome ſhips; and on 
his return he obtained, among other marks of royal 


favour, the grant of a pitcher of wine daily. Next year 
| have 


ie was made comptroller of the cuſtoms of London, for 
y0ol and hides; with a fingular proviſo, that he ſhould 


execute that office perſonally, and keep the accounts in 


is own hand writing : a proof that Edward did not pro- 
ote him for his poetical talents, or he would certainly 
ave employed him in a different ſituation. 
Soon after this, Chaucer obtained a wardſhip; and it 
ppears that his income at that period was not leſs than 
F000 pounds per annum, a ſum which, in thoſe days, 


Wnabled him to ſupport a ſplendid hoſpitality congenial 


o his diſpoſition, and to enjoy the otiam cum dignitate 
which it is rarely the lot of a poet to poſſeſs. 
In was in this meridian ſunſhine of proſperity that he 


rote his“ Canterbury Tales,” a poem which exhibits a 


triking variety of talents, an union of the ſublime and 


De pathetic, and ſuch a fund of poignant ſatire, genuine 


zumour, and knowledge of life, as is ſeldom paralleled, 
he clergy, both regular and ſecular, are the frequent 


tt of his keen animadverſion; and this moſt probably 


as to ingratiate himſelf the more with his patron, the 
| duke 
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duke of Lancaſter, who had openly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Wickliff. But as the flame of genius can ſcarcely be 
ſeparated from a love of liberty, Chaucer himſelf ap- 
pears to have entered paſlionately into the views of that 
reformer; a conduct, however, which, in the ſequel, in- 
volved him in much calamity. 


When the duke of Lancaſter found himſelf obliged to 


abandon the Wickliffites, and to retire from public life 
for a time, the intereſt of Chaucer ſunk at once, and he 
became from that inſtant expoſed to all the malice of the 
oppoſite party. Theſe misfortunes gave riſe to that 
beautiful performance of his, called the © Teſtament 
of Love,” written in imitation of Boëthius, “ On the 
Conſolation of Philoſophy.” Satiated with the active 
ſcenes, of life, which had defrauded him of ſo many en- 
Joyments, he retired to Woodſtock, where he again 
indulged his paſhon for ſtudy, and reviſed his former 
productions. Here he finiſhed his admirable “ Treatiſe 
on the Aſtrolabe,” and became ſo much rivetted to his 
rural retreat, that even the return of the duke of Lancaf- 
ter to favour and power, and his marrying the. ſiſter 
of his (Chaucer's) wife, could not ſeduce him from the 
tranquil ſcenes he loved. 93 5 

And now the ſun of proſperity, which had ſhone ful 
on his meridian, again warmed his evening hour. Chau- 
cer, by the duke's marriage with his ſiſter- in- law, 
acquired conſiderable property and influence; and when 
about ſeventy years of age, we find him quitting Wood: 
ſtock, for Donnington Caſtle, near Newbury. 


Not long after, Henry IV. ſon of the duke of Lan 
caſter, mounted the throne, and in the firſt year of hi 
reign conferred ſome marks of his regard on our pocty 


Chaucer's former grants, however, being annulled, in 
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common with all others paſſed in the late reign, the 
venerable bard, in the concluding ſcene of-his life, was 
obliged to 888 a ſolicitor at court for a renewal of 
his penſions; and though he ſucceeded: to a certain 
degree, the fatigue of e e and his great age, pre- 
Fall- 
ing ſick, at London, he quitted the ſtage of mortal life, 
Otober 25th, 1400, in the ſeventy- ſecond year of his 
age, with a kind of enviable philoſophical compoſure, 
as appears from his ſong of * Flie from the Preſe.” 

Chaucer was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, where, 
in 1556, a monument was erected to his memory, by 
Nicholas Brigham, of Oxford, from a juſt regard for his 
talents» He left two ſons, Thomas and Lewis; the 
former of whom was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
in the reign of Henry IV. and paſſed through ſeveral 
other high offices with reputation and applauſe. 

The private character of Chaucer appears to have 
been as amiable as his literary character was illuſtrious. 
Gentle and complacent in his manners, frank and liberal 
in his diſpoſition, he was at once the fine gentleman, the 


SF boon companion, and the learned writer, 


On his literary qualifications it is unneceſſary to expa- 
He was the firſt perſon in England to whom 
the appellation of a poet, in its genuine dignity, could be 
meritoriouſly applied. He attempted every ſpecies of 
verſification, from the epigram to the epic, and he 
ſucceeded in all. 
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V. CARDINAL WOLSEY, 


Born 1471—Dicd about 1530. 


To repreſs the aſpirings of inordinate ambition, te 
filence the murmurs of neglected merit, and to pourtrayſf 
the inſtability of fortune and the viciſſitudes of human 
life in their moſt ſtriking colours, let us attend to the 
career of Wolſey. | 

This man, who afterwards roſe to be archbiſhop of 
York, chancellor of England, cardinal prieſt of St. 
Cicily, and /egate a latere, was the ſon of a butcher t 
Ipſwich. It is probable, however, that his parents poſ. 
ſeſſed ſome property, and more diſcernment ; for. ſeeing 
the bent of his diſpoſition to literature, he was early put 
to the grammar ſchool ; and ſuch was the maturity of hi 
parts, that he had taken the degree of batchelor of ar 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, before he reached hi 
fifteenth year, from whence he obtained the appellation 
of the Boy Batchelor. Soon after, he was admitted tog 
fellowſhip in the ſame college, and afterwards nominate 
to the ſuperintendance of the ſchool, belonging to that 
ſociety. - | 

This ſituation, which is too frequently the grave of ge. 
nius, and the bar to promotion, proved to Wolſey th: 
original ſource of his future exaltation. At this ſeminar 
were three ſons of the marquis of Dorſet ; and it is re: 
fonable to ſuppoſe that a man of Wolſey's ambitious 
genius was not inattentive to the advantages he migit 
derive from ſuch pupils. He atliduouſly attended ti 


their education, and ingretiated himſelf ſo far with bot 
pareu 
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parent and ſons, that he obtained an invitation to the 
country ſeat of the marquis, during a receſs; and by his 
inſinuating manners, his knowledge and his addreſs, paved 
the way to more ſubſtantial marks of favour. By this 
nobleman he was preſented, in his twenty-ninth year, to 
the rectory of Lymington, in Somerſetſhire, his firſt 


jon, te eccleſiaſtical preferment, when he immediately entered 
ourtray Ml 02 his new function as a pariſh prieſt, 
human Here, it is ſaid, the gaiety of his diſpoſition ſometimes 


led him into exceſſes, and that in conſequence he was 
once ſentenced to the ſtocks. This diſguſted him with the 
country; and the juſtice who had ordered a puniſhment 
ſo diſgraceful to a divine, had afterwards abundant rea- 


| to the 


ſhop of 
of St. 


cher MF {on to repent of his ſeverity. 

nts pot- Wolfey's patron dying ſoon after, he hou his re- 
r. ſeeingſidence at Lymington, and projected new means of 
arly put puſhing his fortune. Accordingly we find him, in a 
ty of hi hort time, promoted to be a chaplain to Dr. Dean, arch- 
r of arWbiſhop of Canterbury, which, however, ſerved rather 
hed hiſto enlarge his views than to conduce to his immediate in- 
pellationſcrett. It appears, indeed, that the archbiſhop was ex- 
tted to aſt remely partial to him, and affilled to make him better 
minateſ Known; but he did not live long enough to rewaid 
g to that Volſey's aſſiduities, and the latter was again afloat in life. 


Having now been introduced. to the great, he felt his 


e of gc{Wpative propenſities rouſed, and ambition ſtimulated him 
olſey io be a couriter. An obſervation frequently made by him 
ſeminanW@'-s5, that if he could but ſet one foot in the court, he 


ould ſoon introduce his whole body.” A man of abili- 
ies, who directs the whole vigour of his mind to one 
point, will ſeldom be finally unſucceſsful. Wolſey hav- 
nz loft his patron the archbiſhop, next tendered his 
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ſervices to Sir John Nephant, treaſurer of Calais, a 
gentleman in high favour with Henry VII. The appli- 
cation was well received. Sir John not only made him 
his chaplain, but being debilitated by age and infirmities, 
and finding Wolſey's aptitude for buſineſs, he committed 
to him the principal direction of his office; and in the 
ſequel recommended him in ſuch ſtrong terms of appro- 
bation to the king, that his majeſty put him on the liſt of i 
his chaplains royal. : 

Being now landed in the lng of his-wiſhes, he 

aſſiduouſly cultivated the acquaintance of the reigning Wl 

favourites, Fox biſhop of Wincheſter and Sir Thomas 
Lovel, by whom he was zealouſly patronized ; and ſoon 
after mentioned to the king as a perſon excellently quali. 
fied to conduct an important negociation with the em. 
peror Maximilian, who then reſided at Bruges. 

Being entruſted with this buſineſs, he managed it with 
ſuch addreſs, and brought it ſo expeditiouſly to a ſucceſs. 
ful concluſion, that the king was aſtoniſhed at his poli. 
tical ſagacity and prompt deciſion. The foundation of 
his fame and of his intereſt was now effectually laid; and 
as an earneſt of the eſteem in which he was held at cont, 
ſoon after his return from his embaſſy, he was made dean 
of Lincoln. 

The death of Henry VII. happened the following 
year; but Wolſey, who had courted the rifing ſun, loſt 
no ground by the acceſſion of Henry VIII.; on the 
contrary he found himſelf more diſtinguiſhed than before 
In 1510 he was admitted of the king's privy council 
and made canon of Windſor, and regiſtrar of the order of 
the garter, beſides reaping other tokens of the royal 
favour. Thus firmly ſeated, with the gratitude of: 

courtier, 
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lais, a edurtier, he ſoon ſupplanted his patrons who had contri- 
> appli- buted to his advancement, and in a manner concentrated 
de him in himſelf the beams of royal beneficence. 
rmities, Henry, attached to pleaſure with the moſt youthful 
nmitted BF ardour, averſe to application, yet impatient of controul, 
in the was charmed with a ſervant who could cater for his gra- 
appro - tification, exonerate him from toil, and yet ſubmit to his 
e liſt of caprices without a murmur. A war with France being 
reſolved on, to Wolſey was committed the direction of 
hes, he providing the ſupplies for the army, and his zeal and 
reigning f activity in this new ſituation, were as conſpicuous as his 
Thomas knowledge was extenſi ve. 
nd ſoon Henry landed in France accompanied by Wolſey, 
y quali- and on the capture of Tournay, the favourite was made 


the em- 


biſhop of that city. The campaign was glorious; but 


a treaty being ſoon concluded, at Lifle, the Engliſh re- 


d it with turned; and in the ſubſequent year Wolſey was pro- 
ſucceſs. moted, firſt to the ſee of Lincoln, and then to the arch- 
his poi. biſhopric of York. 

lation off The ſtream of royal favour flowed with ſuch a full 


aid; and tide on Wolſey, that the pope thought it politic to con- 

at conte ciliate the favour of a man whoſe intereſt and income 

ade dea were now immenſe ; and to complete his exaltation, in 
I;15, his holineſs ſent him a cardinal's hat. 

ollowing The pride and oſtentation of Wolſey on the acquiſi- 

ſun, lo tion of this new dignity, deſerved ridicule rather than 


; on the reſpect. Even in thoſe days, when the people were 
n before. Wſ8 more captivated by ſhew than in the preſent, they could 
' council not refrain from making merry at the cardinal's expence 
order oi but Wareham, the chancellor and metropolitan of Can- 
the royal terbury, felt the conflict for pre-eminence with this up- 


ide of 


courtien 


ſtart ſo humiliating, that he reſigned the ſeals, and leſt 
him without a rival in power and dignity. 
0 WMWolſey 
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Wolſey was immediately appointed his ſucceſſor, and 
this new promotion did not leſſen his former parade. Vet 
it muſt be acknowledged, that in his new office he diſ- 
played a penetrating judgment, and a deep and enlarged 
acquaintance with law and equity. 

Cardinal Campeggio, the pope's legate, having about 
this time rendered himſelf unacceptable to Henry VIII., 
Wolſey had this high rank ſuperadded to his other dig- 
nities, by the holy ſee. He had now gained all that 
a ſubject could aſpire to; and he appears even to have 
diſdained equality with one. He became imperious and 
inſolent to the laſt degree; yet Wareham alone had the 
honeſt courage to acquaint his ſovereign with the mal- 
verſation of his ſervant. The king on that occaſion 
reprimanded him for the firſt time, and Wolſey became 
more cautious, if not more tolerant, than before. 

This towering prelate, however, had for ſome time 
entertained views on the chair of St. Peter, and amidſt all 
his ſplendid follies, this ſeems to have been uppermoſt in 
his mind. He engaged foreign influence in his behalf, 
and even facrificed the intereſt of his country to his own 
private ſchemes of aggrandizement. On the death of 
Pope Leo X. he made himſelf ſure of being choſen his 
ſucceſſor ; but Wolſey was of a character rather to be 
feared than loved, and he loſt his election. But though 
diſappointed and deceived, he did not relinquiſh his 
deſign; and when another vacancy happened, on the 
death of Adrian VI., he again put in his pretenſions, and 
again failed of ſucceſs. 

He ſtill, however, continued to direct the councils of 
his ſovereign, and to lord it over his equals, and even 
kis ſuperiors. He treated the moſt powerful of the nobi- 
fity with arrogance and contempt ; and Stafford duke of 
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Buckingham, the only courtier who ventured to oppoſe 


worried the faireſt hart in England.“ 


execrated by the people; but he continued to enjoy the 
undiminiſned favour of his ſovereign; and thoſe whom 
he could not conciliate by his bounty, he awed by his 


cence, or rather his oſtentation, was correſpondent. 
Yet let us not refuſe Wolſey the praiſe to which his con- 
duct, in ſome reſpects, has given him a juſt claim. His 
endowments at Oxford, and at Ipſwich, the place of his 
nativity, evince an ardent love of literature as well as of 
fame; and prove that he did not accumulate wealth 


of all poſterity, 


height of his glory, and juſt vibrating on the pinnacle of 
renown, giddy with proſperity, and therefore unable to 


| keep his hold, let us attend his rapid decline. 


Henry had long conceived an ardent affection for a 


| young lady of the court, daughter to Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and finding that her virtue was impregnable, was deter- 
| mined to remove every obſtacle which ſtood in his way, 


to an union with her on honourable terms. Wolſey, 
while he conſidered this in the light of an intrigue, 


bowed to the new favourite with the mot ſupple 


addreſs; but when he found that his maſter intended to 


WT violate every tie to gratify his paſſion, zealouſly diſſuad- 


ed him from his object; and thus incurred the reſentment 
vf his ſovereign, who could not brook controul, and of 


C2 the 
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him, fell a victim to his intrigues. This gave occaſion 
to an excellent bon mot of Charles V. That the 
butcher's dog“ (alluding to Wolſey's e &« ha 4 


Wolſey, who had long ceaſed to be popular, was now 


terrors. His eſtabliſhment was princely, and his munifi- 


merely for himſelf alone, but with a view to the benefit 


Having now ſeen this extraordinary character at the 
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the lady, who aſpired to be a queen. The courtiers ſaw the 
Janger and the delicacy of his fituation, and made Anne 
oleyn the inſtrument of their vengeance and her own. 

Againſt ſuch a combination, co-operating with the 

impetuous defires of Henry, it was impoſſible for the 
premier to ſtand. Yet the king did not eafily withdraw 
his confidence from a man who had long been his moſt 
obſequious drudge, at the ſame time that he was the ty- 
rant of his ſubjects; and he continued to be employed 
in embaſſies to foreign courts, and to enjoy the apparent 
affection of his maſter. But theſe embaſſies were rather 
thrown in his way to remove him from the royal pre. 
ſence, than with any view of employing his talents to 
the ſervice of his country ; and, indeed, from the time 
that he aſpired to the papacy, it is doubtful whether his 
private intereſt did not predominate over his public 
duty. 

At length the divorce from Catherine came upon the 
tapis; and the delays and impediments that occurred in 
the proſecution of this buſineſs were in a great meaſure 
aſcribed to Wolſey, who had always diſſuaded the king 
from ſuch a ſtep, and therefore was the rather ſuſpected 
of protracting the proceedings of the legantine court, 
which had been eſtabliſhed to decide on the validity of 
Henry's marriage. Anne Boleyn ſeconded the ſuſpicions 
of the king, and the rage of the cardinal's enemies; and 
the ſeals were taken from him, though in a manner that 
ſnewed ſome compunction on the part of the king. But 
Wolſey, ſenſible that his diſgrace was now inevitable, 
reſolved to act with policy and caution, in this critical f 
ſituation. He ordered an inventory to be taken of his 
effects, his ſuperb plate and furniture, and left them all 


for the king, rationally concluding, that to diveſt himſelf 
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of his wealth was the moſt likely method to check the 
ſpirit of perſecution. 

He judged right : but the return of his influence was 
too much dreaded to render any facrifices, ſhort of life, 
ſufficient to ſatisfy his foes. He was impeached in par- 
liament, chiefly relative to the exercife of his legantine 
functions, and the fcandalous irregularities of his life; 
but from the induſtry and addreſs of his grateful ſervant, 
Thomas Cromwell, now appearing on the horizon_of 
power, this charge came to nothing. 

Mean while the cardinal continued at Eſher, in Surrey, 
in great obſcurity and neglect, though he practiſed the 
moſt abject ſervility to regain favour. His maſter, in- 
deed, by occaſional meſſages of favourable import, 
ſeemed defirous of ſloping the way to his final ruin; 
but in the iſſue he conſtantly found himſelf deceived ; 
and every ſtep the king took, ftill farther removed him 
from any hopes of ſeeing better days. 

Worn out with diſappointment, his colleges ſequef- 
tered and diſſolved, though he earneſtly beſought the 
king to ſpare them, even his very tomb ſeized, which 
he begged in the moſt feeling terms, as a home he was 
ſoon likely to want, Wolſey at length was obliged to 
retire to his dioceſe of York; where his munificence 
ſoon rendered him reſpected, and where he might have 
cloſed his days in peace and honour, But even here the 
implacable reſentment of his enemies purſued him, and 
he was ſoon arreſted by the earl of Northumberland for 


| high treaſon, and committed to the cuſtody of the lieu- 


tenant of the tower, who had orders to bring him to 
London, 

The people whom his bounty had relieved, flocked 
round him with lamentations, and followed him for fe- 
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vera! miles, till he requeſted them to depart and be 
patient, as he feared not his enemies, but entirely ſub— 
mitted to the will of heaven. But the ſhock now given 
to a mind already broken by calamity, was too violent to 


be borne. When he had reached Sheffield-park, the 


teat of the earl of Shrewſbury, he was taken ill; and 


ſuſpicions were not wanting that he had either ſwallowed 
poiſon, or had it adminiſtered by others. There ſeems 
to be no good reaſon for accuſing the cardinal of being 


acceſſary to his own death, nor any proofs that can at- 
tach to others. His Illneſs, however, proved mortal. By 


a flow progreſs and ſhort journies, he reached Leiceſter. 


abbey, where he was received with all poſlible reverence 


and reſpect ; but his only obſervation was, © Father Ab- 


bot, I am come to lay my bones among you.” Three days 
after he died with the compoſure of a chriſtian and the 


Fortitude of a man, but reflecting on himſelf for his blind 


devotion to his prince.“ Had I ſerved God,” ſaid he, a 
little before his diſſolution, * as diligently as I have ſerved 
the king, he would not have forſaken me in my grey 
hairs ; but this is the juſt reward I muſt receive for my 
indulgent pains and ſtudy, not regarding my ſervice to 
God, but only to my prince.” 

He died on the tw enty- -ninth of November, 1530, and 
next day was buried in the middle of one of the abbey 
chapels. Such was the end of Cardinal Wolſey, who 


had a very conſiderable weight in the ſcale of European 
politics during a ſeries of years; and who certainly poſ- 


ſeſſed eminent abilities as a ſtateſman; but, on the 
whole, may be characterized rather as a great than a good 
man. 

In perſon, Wolſey was tall and comely, and very grace- 


ful in his air and manner. Owing to a blemiſh in one 
of 
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of his eyes, he always took care to be painted in profile, 
as may be ſeen in his exiſting pictures. 


He who is arrogant in proſperity is commonly abject 


and mean in adverſity ; a poſition illuſtrated by the con- 


duct of Wolſey. His vices and weakneſſes were indeed 
not few, but they were balanced by ſome ſplendid public 


virtues. He was the patron of genius and of learning, 
and a liberal friend to the poor. 
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VI. SIR THOMAS MORE, 


Born 1480,—Bcheaded 1535. 


W HILE incorruptible integrity, genuine principle, 

and ſteady reſolution, accompanied by the mildeſt ſocial 
virtues, have a title to eſteem, the name of Sir Thomas 
More will be held in veneration. 
This great man was born in Milk-ſtreet, London. 
He was the ſon of Sir John More, one of the judges of 
the King's Bench, a man whoſe virtues and abilities ſeem 
to have been entailed with large acceſſions on his off- 
ſpring. 

Of the early preſages this young man gave of intel- 
leftual energy, we have ſome indiſputable memorials, 
intermixed with fabulous legends. Being taken into 
the family of Cardinal Morton, the primate, and chan- 
cellor, as was uſual for youths of talents or diſtinction 
in thoſe days; his grace had diſcernment to ſee the germ 
of talents in his eleve, and would often ſay to his com- 
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pany, © This boy who now waits at my table, whoever 
lives to ſee it, will prove a wonderful man.“ 

Being duly initiated in claſſical learning, he was re- 
moved to Canterbury College, now part of Chriſt 
Church, Oxford, where he remained two years, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge in languages, and 
his progreſs in the ſciences. | 

On quiting the univerſity he was entered of New Inn, 
London, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law; and being called to the bar, was beginning to ac- 
quire a reputation proportionate to his talents; when con- 
ceiving a ſudden diſtaſte to his profeſſion, he retired to 
the Charter-houſe, and for four years ſecluded himſelf 
from the world, engaged in the conſtant practice of de- 
votion, or the proſecution of his ſtudies. The greateſt 
minds are not exempt from infirmity: they have their 
brilliancies and their obſcurations. 

* Superſtition gained the aſcendant in this illuſtrious 
character very early in life: he praiſed ſome monaſtic 
ſeverities on himſelf before he was twenty years of age; 
and at one time had a violent inclination to become a 
Franciſcan ; but his filial piety made him at laſt yield to 
the predilection of his father, in favour of the law. 

Being naturally of a gay, vivacious temper, it is pro- 
bable the auſterities he voluntarily ſubmitted to were 
intended to counteract the warmth of his paſſions. His 
friends, zealous to promote his happineſs and his credit, 
perſuaded him to marry. Being on a viſit to a gentle- 
man who had three daughters, he was captivated with 
the charms of the ſecond; but when preſſed to declare 
his choice, he named the eldeſt ; becauſe he thought it 
would hurt her feelings to be overlooked, With this 


lady he lived happily for about ſeven years, and reſumed 
his 
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his practice at the bar with great reputation and ſucceſs; 
which, in ſome meaſure, originated from the ſubſequent 
circumſtance. 

Scarcely had he completed his twenty-firſt year, when 


he was returned to ferve in parliament. In this great 


theatre he ſoon had an opportunity of diſplaying his 
abilities and his patriotiſm, by oppoſing a ſubſidy de- 
manded by Henry VII. with ſuch force of argument 
and effect, that it was actually rejected. One of the 
privy council, who was preſent, immediately report- 
ed to the King, © that a beardleſs boy had fruſtrated all 
his ſchemes.” Henry was determined to be revenged 
but as the ſon had nothing to loſe, and had not exceeded 
the line of his duty, he viſited his offence on the guilt- 
leſs father, who, on ſome frivolous charge, was committed 
to the Tower, and amerced in tool. before he could re- 
cover his liberty. This mean and ſpiteful revenge which 
was intended to deprefs young More, only made him an 
object of importance in the eyes of the nation; and his 
own conduct was fuch, that his enemies cduld neither 
entrap him, nor his friends have . to be aſhamed of 
their cordial patronage. 

After his return to the bar, there was fcarcely a cauſe 
of importance in which he was not ſolicited to be en- 


| gaged; and as he never would defend a bad one, his 


credit roſe with the purity of the principle on which it 


| was founded. His firſt preferment, however, was being 


made judge of the ſheriff's court in London; but hav- 
ing acquitted himfelf with diſtinguiſhed reputation and 
abilities on various public occaſions, Wolſey was com- 


miſſioned by Henry VIII. to engage his ſervices. 
| More, with that diffidence which is peculiar to merit, 


and that love of independence which is natural to the 
| c 5 virtuous, 
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virtuous, declined the proffered honour; but being im- 
portunately urged, he thought it his duty to ſubmit to his 
ſovereign's pleaſure, and was appointed maſter of the 
requeſts, A few weeks after he was knighted, ſworn 
one of his majeſty's privy council, and admitted to the 
greateſt perſonal familiarity with Henry. 

In fine, ſo much was the king charmed with his abi- 
lities, learning, wit, and convivial talents, that he not 
only couſulted him on affairs of ſtate and matters of 
ſcience, but frequently invited him to be of his private 
parties, in order to enjoy his rich flow of humour. Sir 
Thomas was paſſionately attached to domeſtic endear- 
ments; and when he found that his facetious diſpoſition 
was one reaſon that he was called on to devote ſo much 
time to court attendance, he began to aſſume a more 
grave deportment, and to diſſemble his natural propenſity 
t merriment. By this innocent artifice, he recovered a 
greater ſhare of liberty, and was leſs frequently drawn 
from the home he loved. 

Henry, however, did not abate in his regard for his 
faithful ſervant; and on the death of the treaſurer of the 
exchequer in 1520, Sir Thomas More was appointed, 
without ſolicitation, to that office; and three years afier- 
wards was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. In 
this laſt capacity he evinced his uſual intrepidity and pa- 
triotiſm, in fruſtrating a motion for an oppreſlive tublidy, 
promoted by Cardinal Wolſey. 

Soon after he was appointed treaſurer of the chi» 
quer, he ſettled at Chelſea; and having loſt his firſt 
wife, married a ſecond of the name of Middleton, who, 
according to Eraſmus, was a widow, old, ill-tempered, 
and avarictous; yet was beloved with youthful fondneſs 


by her huſband. 
| His 
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His next promotion was to the chancellorſhip of the 
duchy of Lancaſter. N otwithſtanding the known inde- 
pendence of his mind, he was in ſuch high favour with the 
king, that his majeſty frequently viſited him at Chelſea 
in the moſt unceremonious manner. Afﬀter walking 
with him one day in the garden for nearly an hour, with 
his arm familiarly thrown round Sir Thomas's neck, one 
of his ſons-in-law, who faw the intimacy with which he 
was treated, was remarking on the felicity of being fo 
diſtinguiſhed by his ſovereign. Sir Thomas, who was 
no ſtranger to the turpitude of Henry's heart, thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf—* I thank the Lord, I find his grace to 
be a very good maſter indeed, and believe he is as par- 
tial to me as to any ſubject within his realm; but yet I 
have no cauſe to preſume on his favour ; for if my head 
could win him but a caſtle in France, it would not long 
remain on my ſhoulders.” 

Having diſcharged two embaſſies on the continent, 
much to the ſatisfaction of Henry, who it has been re- 
marked always treated him with more tenderneſs and 
good humour than any of his other favourites, on the 
diſgrace of Wolſey, in 1529, he was entruſted with the 


— great ſeal, as a reward for his eminent ſervices. 

n It is generally believed that Henry had previouſly 

[= ſounded Sir Thomas on the ſubje&t of his meditated 

7 divorce from queen Catharine; but that finding him 

averſe to lend the ſanction of his reſpectable name to 

e ſuch a proceeding, the king thought by loading him 

ſt with honours, to enſure his compliance. In regard to ui 
„ mankind in general, that prince's judgment was politi- 1 
d, cally right; but Sir Thomas More was not made of ſuch 0 | 
15 flexible ſtuff as to bend for intereſt, or ſacrifice his con- 0 
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He faw the danger and delicacy of his ſituation from 
the firſt; but having entered on this high office, he 
would not ſhrink from the duties annexed to it. The 
meaneſt claimant found ready acceſs to the new chan- 
cellor: no private affection could bias his judgment, or 
influence his decrees ; no opportunity was given for in- 
trigue or intereſted ſolicitation : and after he had preſided 
in the court of chancery for two years, ſuch was his ap- 
plication to buſineſs, that one day calling for the next 
cauſe, he was told there was not another then depend- 
ing—a circumſtance which he immediately ordered to be 
ſet down on record, and we ſuppoſe it will be allowed 
an unique of the kind. 

The chancellor, though no friend to the papal uſur- 
pations in England, was far from wiſhing for a total rup- 
ture with the Holy See; and foreſeeing that the meaſures 
which Henry was purſuing muſt inevitably involve him 
with one or the other, he anxiouſly preſſed to have his 
reſignation of the ſeals accepted, which at laſt was 
granted; though not without great reluctance on the part 
of Henry, and the warmeſt profeſſions of a permanent 
regard. Thus, after he had filled this high office for 
nearly three years with exemplary application, true 
magnanimity, and unſullied integrity, he reſigned this 


high dignity, and retired to Chelſea; ſo little the richer | . 


for the important ſtations he had filled for nearly twenty 
years, that his whole annual income did not exceed 1ool. ; 
and aſter the liquidation of his debts, it appears that he 
had not above 100l. in money on earth, excluſive of his 
chain and a few rings. Though ſuch diſintereſtedneſs 
in a courtier is but ſeldom imitated, it deſerves to be re- 
membered. | 

The day after his refignation, he attended his wife and 
family 
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family to church, and when maſs was finiſhed, inſtead 
of going out firſt as had been uſual, he went to the pew | 
door, and with a low bow, ſaid, . Madam, my lord is 
gone.” This was the firſt intimation he had given her 
that he was no longer chancellor. His wife at firft 
thought him in jeſt; but when ſhe found he was in ear- 
neſt, ſhe broke out into reproaches and lamentations at 
his want of attention to his intereſt; but Sir Thomas 
turned the converfation to another ſubject, nor ſeemed to 
heed the ſtorm. 

His whole ſtudy now was to reduce his eſtabliſhment 
to his diminiſhed reſources, and to provide for his fa- 
mily and dependants, in ſuch a manner as might ſhew 
that he was more ſolicitous about them than himſelf, 
He gave himſelf wholly up to domeſtic privacy and retire- 
ment; and having every thing to fear from the inconſtant 
and cruel temper of the king, to whom he had been a 
devoted ſervant, but could not be a flave, he prepared his 
mind by ſtudy and reflection, to meet with fortitude the 
worſt that could befal him. 

Though now reduced to a private ſtation, and even ta 


indigence, fo high was his reputation, and ſuch credit 


was attached to his legal opinions, that reiterated attempts 


| were made to obtain his approbation of the king's mar- 
E riage with Anne Boleyn. When every manceuvre, how- 


ever, that policy could deviſe or power command, proved 


E ineffectual to warp his principles, and bring him over to 


meaſures he condemned, Henry being highly exaſperated, 


was determined he ſhould feel his utmoſt vengeance ; 
and accordingly he was attainted, with ſeveral others, of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, for encouraging Elizabeth Barton, 
| commonly called the maid of Kent, in her traitorous de- 


ſigns, at it appearing upon record, that he had 
pronounced 
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pronounced her the moſt falſe, diſſembling hypocrite he 


had ever known, his name was obliged to be ſtruck 
out of the bill. But malice entrenched behind power 
is not eaſily baffled; other imputations, equally ground- 
Teſs, were brought againſt him in quick ſucceſſion from 
all which his innocence protected him, and enabled 
him to ſtand the ſevereſt ſcrutiny. 

At laſt, however, his enemies prevalled ; for on his 
refuſing to take the oath enjoined by the act of ſupre- 
macy, he was committed to the Tower, where having 
lain fifteen months, he was brought to trial on a charge 
for high treaſon, in denying that the king was the ſu- 
preme head of the church. The ſame equanimity and 
cheerfulneſs which he had evinced through life, attended 
him in this awful ſcene. The only evidence againſt him 
was Rich, the ſolicitor-general, whoſe credit he invali- 
dated in the moſt ſtriking manner; but as it was pre- 
determined that he ſhould either recant or be facrificed, 
he reſolutely maintained his principles, and the fatal 
fentence was paed upon him to ſuffer as a traitor. 

In the interval between his condemnation and execu— 
tion, which Henry commuted to fimple decollation, he 
employed his time in taking leave of his daughters, and 
fitting himſelf for eternity. His humour and wit, how- 
ever, were diſplayed to the laſt; even on the ſcaffold his 
ſerenity of mind ſhone in its fulleſt luſtre, and he feemed 
more like a man undreſſing to go to bed, than like one 
on the verge of the grave. At one blow his head was 
ſevered from his body; the latter was depoſited in the 
chancel of the church of Chelſea, where a monument 
was erected to his memory; his head, after being fourteen 
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daughter, and placed in a vault belonging to the Roper 
family, in St. Dunſtan's church at Canterbury. 


It has been obſerved of this illuſtrious character, that 


the ignorant and the proud, however exalted, were ſuch 
as he reſpected the leaſt; but he was the patron of every 
man of ſcience and merit, and kept up a correſpondence 
with all the literati in Europe. As a judge, he was moſt 
upright ; as a man, truly amiable, facetious and pleaſing; 
but on the ſubject of religion he was weak and credulous 


to a high degree. Tinctured with ſuperſtition, and at- 


tached to the Romiſh church with inflexible adherence, 
he ſuffered his good ſenſe to be obſcured by the gloſſes of 


error and the dogmas of theologiſts, and fell a martyr, 


perhaps, to obitinacy rather than to reaſon. Yet we can- 
not help reſpecting the errors of principle, as much as we 
deſpiſe the whifflings of inconſiſtency : 


For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whoie life is in the right. 


Except by his Utopia, Sir Thomas More is now little 
known as an author: his polemic works have been car- 
ried down the ſtream of oblivion ; for the beſt productions 
of this nature are not likely to earn the wieath of immor- 
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TuE riſe of the earl of Eſſex was as ſudden as that then 
of his patron, Cardinal Wolſey; and, in ſeveral reſpects, O 
more extraordinary. That learning ſhould elevate a Crot 
man above his original ſtation, is conſiſtent with the ¶ pont 
common order of human events; but that a man without ¶ cauſ 
birth, education, or connections, ſhould be able to pierce BF faſhi 
the cloud of obſcurity, and to ſoar into the higher re- orati 
gions of life, is a phenomenon which deſerves to be ed th 
confidered and accounted for. | 
This champion of the reformation was the ſon of a 


EARL OF ESSEX. 


blackſmith, at Putney, in Surrey, where he received all At 
the ſlender education he ever had, which did not exceed certa 
the knowledge of reading and writing, with ſuch 2 even! 
ſmattering of Latin as qualified him to underſtand his WF ſerve 
creed and pater-noſter. the ſe 
Born in ſuch a humble fphere of life, it eannot be fup- BM ward: 
poſed that Cromwell could owe much to his parents, WM logna 
beyond a vigourous and healthful conſtitution. How- on a! 
ever, being poſſeſſed of a ſtrong natural genius, and well 
conſidering travel as the only means left of improving his MW ſeque 
underſtanding, and enlarging his capacity, as he ad- On 
vanced toward manhood, he determined to viſit the con- adven 
tinent; and, according to ſome, he was firſt retained as wo 
cident 


clerk, or ſecretary, in the Engliſh factory at Antwerp. 
This 


"his 
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This ſituation being ill ſuited to his aſpiring genius, he 
ſoon found an opportunity of changing it for-one more 
congenial to his views. Two meſſengers from the 
guild of our lady, in the church of St. Botolph, at 
Boſton, deſirous to have their former liberal grants and 
indulgences confirmed by the reigning pope, Julius II., 


taking Antwerp in their way, fell into the company of 
Cromwell; and finding his talents for negociation ſupe- 


rior to their own, readily prevailed on him to accompany 


them to Rome. 


On arriving at this ancient metropolis of the world, 
Cromwell's firſt care was to diſcover the weak ſide of the 
pontiff's character; and finding him a great epicure, he 
cauſed ſome curious jellies to be made after the Engliſh 
faſhion, and preſented to his holineſs ; who was ſo highly 
oratified with thoſe delicacies, that he immediately grant- 
ed the requeſt of the commiſſioners, A proof which all 


ages have verified, that to humour the palates of ſome 


men, is a ready way to gain their hearts! 
After this tranſaction, an interval of doubt and: uns 


certainty occurs in Cromwell's life. The chain of 
events is much interrupted ; and we only know that he 


ſerved under the famous duke of Bourbon, and was at 
the ſacking of Rome, and that he aſſiſted Ruſſel, after» 
wards earl of Bedford, in effecting his eſcape from Bo- 


logna, where he was in danger of being betrayed when 


on a ſecret miſſion; a piece of ſervice for which Crom- 
well was probably remembered and rewarded, at a ſub- 
ſequent period. 

On the defeat of the French army, at Caſtiglioni, our 
adventurer was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs; in which 
condition he arrived at the city of Florence. Here ac» 
cidentally attracting the notice of Freſcobald, a mer- 

chant 
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chant of eminence, who pitied his forlorn fituation, he 
was embarked in a proper ſhip, by the philanthropic 
Florentine, and had ſixteen golden ducats put into his 


pocket, to defray his expences to his own country, 


With pleaſure we record an inſtance of a courtier's grati. 
tude in return: this merchant being afterwards reduced 


to poverty, and reviſiting England, to recover ſome out. 
tak 


ſtanding debts, was recognized by Cromwell in his 
proſperity, and moſt munificently rewarded. 

Thus it appears, that the only benefit which our ad. 
venturer derived from foreign travels, was a more ex. 


tenſive knowledge of mankind ; unleſs we add, an 


acquaintance with the German, French, and Italian 
languages, which he ſpoke fluently, and wrote correctly, 


With his natural and acquired abilities, however, he 


ſoon recommended himſelf to Wolſey, then in the 
zenith of his power, and in a ſhort time was admitted 
to a conſiderable ſhare of intimacy with the cardinal, 
and frequently employed in delicate and important 


affairs. On the diſgrace of his patron, Cromwell be. 5 


haved with a fidelity and gratitude which muſt endet 
his memory to every virtuous mind. He ſtrenuouſly de- 
fended him fron! a charge of treaſon; he omitted no 
attention of affection and reſpeet to the proſtrate great. 
neſs by which he had himfelf riſen; and Henry, who 
ſaw his zeal and abilities, prudently took him into his 
own fervice, and promoted his intereſt and his fame. 
The diſpute between the king of England and the 
pope having now reached its height, Cromwell was 
choſen to manage it on the part of his ſovereign. In hi 


religious ſentiments he was publicly known to favour the 


reformation ; and having already been inſtrumental in the 


demolition of ſome of the conveats, the clergy dreadet 
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his acceſſion of power, and traduced him without mercy. 
Their inveterate diflike to the man and his meafures 
proved fatal to themſelves. Cromwell, inſtead of attempt- 
ing to ſoothe them by compliance, irritated and injured 
them ſtill more, by diſcloſing an important ſecret, re- 
ſpecting their blind devotion to Rome. He had diſco- 
vered at the papal court, that after the Engliſh clergy had 


1 taken the oath of allegiance to their ſovereign, the pope 


diſpenſed with that part of it which militated againſt his 
own uſurped rights; ſo that the royal authority was 


| abuſed, and the clergy were ſubjected to all the penalties 


of a premunire, 

Henry heard this with indignation, till the artſul 
Cromwell, favouring his paſſion for power and money, 
pointed out the means of humbling the clergy, and of 
confiſcating their property. In a tranſport of joy he 
now embraced the new favourite, and taking the royal 


ſignet from his finger, ſent him to the convocatioa then 


ſitting, to declare the pains and penalties they had 
incurred. 

The biſhops were at firſt aſtoniſhed at the charge, 
and attempted to deny the fact; but Cromwell producing 


a copy of the oath they had taken to the pope, at their 


conſecration, they were awed into filence, and glad to 
compound with his majeſty by ring a free gift of 


118.840 pounds. 
The fortune of Cromwell was inſured by this ma- 


nceuvre, and he rapidly roſe to the ſummit of power. 
He was ſucceſſively made a privy councellor, and maſter 
of the jewel- office; clerk of the hanaper, and chancellor 


of the exchequer; principal ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter 
Jof the rolls; lord keeper of the privy ſeal, and lord 
; Cromwell; and to crown the whole, he was couſtituted, 


vicar- 
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bear ſway, there is no tenable hold on the mind. The 
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vicar-general, and vicegerent over all the ſpirituality diff 
under the king, who had now aſſumed the title of pre. 
Supreme Head of the Church.” dou 

So many honours, accumulated by a perſon of ſuch Is 
plebian origin, could not eſcape envy: in quality of mol 
vicar-general he was expoſed to obloquy alſo. The WM {cri 
total ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries was a bold and novel be | 
ſep; and as the rupture with the pretended repreſenta. rank 
tive of St. Peter was now complete, while the better MM logu 
part of the nation ſtil} profeſſed popery, the danger of WE nacu 
the man who had placed hinifelf in the foremoſt rank: {peec 
of reformation, and been acceſſary to that important ¶ adhe 
revolution, muſt be obvious to the moſt curſory ob-MWMInſu: 
ſerver. | 

Yet Cromwell was not intimidated by the difficultie 
with which he was ſurrounded, His good ſenſe extri 
cated him from ſome impending dangers, and his ſaga. 
city removed others that were plainly approaching, 
With ſuch a capricious and fickle maſter, however, i 
was impoſlible to be ſafe. Reaſon may maintain it 
ground with reaſon ; but where paſſion and caprice alone 


interri 
took a 
Het 
of Ed 
a fince 
allianc. 
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leves, 
ſtrengt! 


ſpoils of the monaſteries gratified Henry's rapacity, and 
the offals or members he was continually diſtributing 
among his paraſites, fixed their adherence to a miniſter 
who had provided ſuch a banquet for their entertain 
ment; but the number whom this conduct alienated wa 
not ſmall; and both the religion and morals of the King 
were ſo much under the domination of his luſt, that the 
tenets of one day were deemed heretical the next. 


Thus circumſtanced, Cromwell felt the neceſſity o Vontini 
caution in the exerciſe of his religious powers. H the 
began by publiſhing a few articles of faith, eſſentia i oved 


different 
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ty different from the Romiſh ; but not to ſhock the vulgar 

of prejudices too ſtrongly at once, he left ſome tenets 
doubtful, and others he did not touch. | 

ach His next care (and in this his wiſdom and piety were 

o moſt conſpicuous) was to publiſh a tranſlation of the 


The ſcriptures into Engliſh, a copy of which was directed to 


vel be placed in every church, for the inſpection of all 
1t2 ranks. The Lord's prayer, the creed, and the. deca- 
ter logue, were likewiſe ordered to be taught in the ver- 
r off nacular tongue. Theſe judicious meaſures menaced the 
nk ſpeedy extirpation of the Romiſh religion, and its blind 
tam i adherents were, in conſequence, incenſed to madneſs. 
ob · Inſurrections broke out in different parts of the king- 
dom; the rebels boldly demanded that Cromwell ſhould 
be brought to condign puniſhment, as a ſubverter of the 
laws and religion of the land; but the diſturbances be- 
ing ſpeedily quelled, Henry only anſwered the com- 
plaints of the inſurgents by heaping freſh honours on 


r, i the head of his miniſter, who was now created earl of 
| 115 Eſex. | 

lone The tide of proſperity had hitherto lowed without 
TheMWnterruption. The earl, ſtudious to prevent a reflux, 


an took a precaution which precipitated his fall. 
ain Henry having loſt his queen, Jane Seymour, mother 
Uüſtet of Edward VI. for whom he ſeems to have entertained 
tain · Nn fincere affection, turned his thoughts towards a German 
wa lliance. Eſſex warmly ſeconded his maſter's views, 


ind brought about a marriage between him and Anne of 
leves, who was a proteſtant; in hopes, thereby, to 
ſtrengthen his intereſt againſt the popiſh faction, which 
continually threatened him. So uncertain, however, 
s the iſſue of human events, that this circumſtance 
roved his ruin. Anne was perſonally diſagreeable 

to 
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to Henry, who had a vitiated and whimſical taſte; 
He ceaſed to cohabit with her, and fixed his roving 
affections on Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of 
Norfolk. The papiſts ſeeing this, redoubled their cla. 
mours againſt Eſſex, and ſome of the biſhops promiſed 
to procure a divorce from the princeſs of Cleves, provid. 
ed he was removed. Henry, whom no tie of honour 
or gratitude could bind, when his paſſions was concerned, 
and who ſeems to have thought that the proſtituted name 
of marriage would cover the blackeſt atrocities, gave up MWnhez 
his favourite, who was arreſted by the duke of Norfolk, In 
at the council-board, and immediately conveyed to the Nas e- 
tower, Seven days after, he was accuſed in the houſe of Wit e- 
lords, of hereſy and treaſon ; but the charges were either Mffable 
ſo frivolous, or ſo falſe, that they prudently prevented Mp his 
him from making any defence, and the bill of attainder f lov 
_ Paſſed both houſes, to adopt a modern phraſe, almoſt by 
acclamation. 

Eſſex, during his confinement, acquitted himſelf of 
every accuſation, in ſome very pathetic letters he ad. 
dreſſed to the king; but the die was caſt, and compunc. 
tion ſeldom touched the heart of that tyrant. The 
friends of the fallen miniſter, as is too common, imme- 
diately deſerted him ; and his enemies triumphed over 
him with inhuman inſolence. Cranmer, the primate, 
alone maintained his cauſe, though with ineffectual zeal; 
and in the fidelity of this great and good man, he met 
with a recompence for his own attachment to Wolſey. 

Eſſex was brought to the block on the 28th of July, 
1540, in the forty-ſecond year of his age. That he 
might not injure his ſon, he avoided all reproache 
againſt his enemies. He prayed fervently for the king, 


and the welfare of his country; and then gave the fignal 
to 
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Man! 
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o the executioner, who either being unſkilful or timid 
1angled the unfortunate victim in the moſt ſhocki 
manner. 5 Mm 
Eſſe x was a ſound politician, a good man, and warm] 

ttached to the public welfare; but he ee i 
Frrors. In his zeal for the new religion, he had — 
Wuced the unjuſtifiable mode of attainder, in caſes of 
reaſon and hereſy ; and his enemies wala themſelves: 
me f his own law to condemn him, unconvicted 4 
nheard. 5 


up 

, In perſon he was comely, in manners courteous, He 
the © exempt from all pride or arrogance; and in his high 
» of Wt exaltation he was eaſy of acceſs, and remarkably 


* _ charity was unbounded, and his kindneſs 
> his depe : f | 
Ys ny — made their ſervices appear like offices 
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VIII. HUGH LATIMER, 


BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


Born 1475.—Burnt at the ſtake 1555. 


Tnar a religion whoſe diſtinguiſhing character j 
Charity and benevolence, ſhould ever have been employ. 
ed as an engine of perſecution, is mortifying to thoſt 
who enter into its celeſtial views, and to the ſceptic and 
the infidel furniſhes a weak but plauſible argument 
againſt its authenticity. In theſe days, indeed, whe 
bigotry and ſuperſtition are juſtly exploded, it mul 
aſtoniſh every fincere Chriſtian, to reflect, how it coul 
have entered into the conception of man, that G0 
could be honoured by a flagrant violation of his expre 
commands, to love one another” and that the king. 
dom of heaven was to be gained by the perpetration a 
crimes at which human nature turns pale. Yet it ma 
be inſtructive to the riſing generation to know, th: 
in former times fires have blazed, and human fact 
fices have been offered up, under the name of a 1 
gion that abjures them. 

Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Cranmer, all men « 
eminence in learning and ſtation, ſuffered at the ſtake, i 
the ſanguinary reign of the bigotted Mary, and ſeaꝗ © © 
the truth of genuine Chriſtianity with their blood. WW '*<vt 
have ſelected the life of the former, as appearing to ortho- 
to approach neareſt the ſtandard of primitive fimplici he ha 
and virtue, and as furniſhing the brighteſt example oPpoſ 


ſuffering patience, and of fortitude in trial. cal, ir 
| Th 
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This apoſtolical divine was born at Thurcaſter, in 
Leiceſterſhire, of reputable parents, who, by honeſt in- 
duſtry, remote from affluence, brought up ſix daughters, 
beſides this their only ſon. 

Of the juvenile part of Latimer's life, we have no pars 
ticular memorials. He was entered of Cambridge, 
where he took prieſts' orders, and for ſome time ſhewed 
the utmoſt eagerneſs in defending the tenets of the 

4 church of Rome, which then began to be attacked, and 
in oppoſing the progreſs of what were then deemed he- 
tho retical opinions. This activity and zeal procured him 
the office of croſs-bearer at all folemnities—an office which 
he ſupported with becoming dignity of deportment. 

But fortunately he did not ſtray long in the mazes of 
error. He had a friend who, himſelf attached to the 
doctrines of the reformation, and entertaining a high 
opinion of Latimer's morals and abilities, exerted him- 
ſelf to gain him as an aſſociate in the ſame cauſe. Lati- 
mer, who was a man that acted from the pureſt principle, 
and was open to the conviction of the truth, when his in- 
quititive mind had once been ſatisfied of the exiſtence of 
error, ſoon became a convert to proteſtantiſm ; and hav- 
ing once embraced its rational views, he ſupported his 
belief by public preaching, by private exhortation, and 
by invincible courage, joined with the moſt blameleſs 
life and converſation. 

It was not long, however, before he was ſenfible of 
the danger to which. he had expoſed himſelf, and per- 
ſecution began to approach with rapid ſtrides. The 
orthodox clergy, more exaſperated againſt him than if 
he had never been their friend, thought it high time to 
oppoſe him openly. His opinions were declared hereti- 
cal, in their pulpit harangues; and ſome of . argu- 
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ments againſt the innovation which he defended, of 
uſing the ſcriptures: in Engliſh, however canonical at 
that time, would only raiſe the ſmile of contempt in thi 
enlightened age. 

Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, the proteſtant party, 
of whom his friend Bilney and himſelf were the leaders, 
gained ground at Cambridge, and ſtruck a panic into 
the dignitaries of that univerſity. Finding argument; 
ineffectual, they had recourſe to authority. The 
dioceſan was applied to; and at laſt a court was erected, 
conſiſting of biſhops and canoniſts, who were commiſſion. 
ed to put the laws in force againſt hereſy. Bilney, who and 
was conſidered as the hereſiarch, was obliged to recant Sav 
and bear his faggot ; Latimer and others were diſmiſſed, for 
with ſome courteous admonitions. Cardinal Wolfe; 5 
himſelf, after ſome private converſation, gave him a ge. plea 
neral licence to preach in all parts of England, and he tion: 
returned to Cambridge, animated with freſh zeal to pro- ente 
mote the doctrines of the reformation. freec 

Bilney being ſilenced, he now became the head of t- 

party; and having once or twice bad the honour t 
preach before the king, at Windſor, his majeſty took 
particular notice of him, which emboldened him to 
addreſs his ſovereign in a nervous and pathetic epiſtt 


Cami 
talent 


againſt the cruel bigotry of the clergy, which had bee Ab 
ſanctioned by a royal proclamation. The concludig :9n 
words of his addreſs deſerve to be copied: they are no attach 
the cold unimpaſſioned language of the head—they flo ed at 

evidently from the heart: him, 
« Accept, gracious ſovereign, without diſpleaſu WJ! undti, 
what my duty prompted me to write. No perſonalF=s 2 cc 
quarrel have I with any man, as God ſhall judge me Not 
J have no object but to induce your majeſty to conſida i duties 
wel count 
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of MW ©ell what kind of perſons you have about you, and the 
Ua! ends for which they counſel. If they are not much 
this fandered, their private intereſt is the rule of their con- 
duct. God grant your majeſty may ſee through all 
rty, ! the deſigns of evil men, and be equal in all things to 
ers, the high office with which you are intruſted ! But, 
into gracious king, reflect on yourſelf, reflect on your ſoul. 
entz ! Think of that day when you muſt give an account of 
The your office, and of the blood that has been ſhed by your 
ted, WY fword. On which day that your grace may ſtand ſted- 
lion · faſt and unabaſhed, clear and ready in your reckoning, 
who! and have your pardon ſealed with the blood of our 
cant Saviour Chriſt, is my daily prayer to him who ſuffered 
Ned, for our fins. The ſpirit of God preſerve you.” 
oe Such was the impreſſive language in which Latimer 
a ge. pleaded with his ſovereign. The effect of his ſolicita- 
d he tions we are unacquainted with; but it is certain, Henry 


pro. entertained no unfavourable opinion of him for his 


freedom; and ſoon after he had an opportunity of re- 
f the commending himſelf more effectually to the good 
ar u graces of the king, by ſtrenuouſly defending his divorce, 
tool 2nd maintaining his ſupremacy, in the univerſity of 
m u Cambridge, where he till continued to exerciſe his 
piſtleſayy toon ts. | 
been About this time, Cromwell was appearing on the hori- 
uding 202 of court favour, and a ſimilarity of principles 
e na attached him to Latimer. The latter was now introduce 
floyd at court, and had a living in Wiltſhire beſtowed on 
him, to which he inſtantly retired, to diſcharge its 


functions, regardleſs of the proſpects that opened to him 


aſure, 


rſonal 45 2 courtier. 
e me, Not ſatisfied with a faithful attention to the immediate 
nſide duties of his pariſh, he extended his labours through the 


wel ountry, wherever he found the paſtoral care neglected; 
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and his preaching being in a ſtrain familiar, but impreſ- 
five, he ſoon acquired great reputation among the com- 
mon people. 
His fame daily ſpreading, and his piety and benevo- 
lence being ſuch as malice could not ſcandalize, nor 
envy diſtort, the orthodox clergy, in thoſe parts, were 
ſeriouſly alarmed, and reſolved to circumvent or ſilence 
him. Intending, one Sunday, to preach at Briſtol, a 
mandate was iſſued by the biſhop, prohibiting any one 
to mount a pulpit there without his ſpecial licence; and 
though this was only ſecretly aimed againſt Latimer, he 
immediately ſaw through the motive which dictated the 
in junction, but prudently diſguiſed his feelings. 
Oppoſition ſoon became more public and more viru- 


lent; and calumniators were ſuborned to accuſe him of I 
heretical opinions, chiefly drawn from his ſermons, afſi 
The accuſation was laid before the biſhop of London, Pes 
who cited him to a perſonal appearance before him, with 
Latimer, ſenſible that this was an extrajudicial and "mg 


aſſumed authority, appealed to his own ordinary; but W 
the private being prevailed on to iſſue a citation from 
Lambeth, he heſitated not to comply, though it was then Pepe 
the depth of winter, and he was labouring under a ſevere ny 
fit of the ſtcne and colic. "i 
When he arrived in London, he found a court of, 

: auncl 
biſhops and canoniſts aſſembled to receive him; but han 
inſtead of being examined as to his doctrines, a paper E 
was put into his hands, which he was ordered to ſub- ima 


ſcribe. Having found that its purport was to profeß 

2 05 Anz 
his belief in ſome of the moſt abſurd dogmas of the is 
Romiſh church, he refuſed to ſanction it with his name; Wo 
and was then diſmiſſed, with a hope that at the next C 
appearance he would be in a more compliant temper 3 5 


This farce was acted again and again; but as he fil 
| continued 
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1 continued inflexible, and even remonſtrated againſt this 
mw vexatious uſage, the court began to think of proceeding 
to greater ſeverities. 
55 However: the King being e of his perilous 
” ſituation, probably by the intervention of Cromwell, ſtept 
ere in and reſcued him from his bigotted enemies. Being 
oy liberated, he attended at court, and made ſuch an im- 
hb preſſion on Anne Boleyn, by his fimplicity and apoſtolie 
2" manners and appearance, that ſhe warmly joined with 
70 Cromwell in recommending him to the firſt vacant ſee. 
ah The king, in this inſtance, did not want much ſolicitation; 
the and Latimer was offered the biſhopric of Worceltr, 
f which he accepted, in 1535. : 
TY Having aſſumed the paſtoral office, he was remarkably: 
1 of aſiduous in the diſcharge of every part of his duty; he 
ct, preached, he viſited, he reproved, he exhorted; and 
_ without rejecting all the ſuperſtitions of Rome, he ex- 
"Ay plained them in ſuch a way as. was calculated to facilitate 
- the reception of the Proteſtant doctrines. 
= While thus uſefully and honourably einplaped: in the 
8 proper ſphere of his activity, he received a ſummons to 
attend the parliament and convocation. His eloquence 
N being then in great repute, he was called on to open the 
| Flatter by a Latin oration ; but he prudently avoided 
Y aunching into the ocean of conteſt between the Pro- 
; but eſtant and the Popiſh parties, and, in conſequence, eſcaped 
Paper Man intended public cenſure, which was directed at the 
, oy primate, Cranmer, and himſelf. 
rote! Anxious to diſcharge the functions of a biſhop alone, 
pf * e meddled not with ſtate affairs, for which he had nei- 
dame iner inclination, nor, perhaps, abilities. Certainly, how- 
2 . ver, he had too little policy to be a ſtateſman, and 
ay doo much bluntneſs to be a courtier. He could not 
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flatter vice, nor ſtoop to baſeneſs, and therefore ſpent M8 *: 
no more time in London than what was abſolutely WM 7: 
requiſite. | to 
After a two years” reſidence in his dioceſe, he was t 
again ſummoned to London, on parliamentary buſineſs; al 
and ſoon after, preaching a ſermon before the king, in fo 
which he had, as uſual, been ſevere againſt the reigning the. 
vices of the court, he was accuſed of ſedition. With rel 
the undaunted conſciouſnets of innocence he repelled | 
this idle charge, and, in the preſence of his ſovereign and ane 
his miniſters, profeſſed his want of ambition and ability i ed, 
to preach before the court; but if called upon, claimed was 
the privilege of diſcharging his conſcience, and framing ceſt 
but 


his doctrine according to his audience. 
The firmneſs of his virtue turned the edge of hit plea 


accuſer's malice, and the king diſmiſſed him with token E 
of regard. his 1 
About this time, One, biſhop of Wincheſter elf 
obtaining great influence with Henry, the fix bloody et, 
articles, as they are called, were framed ; the object of ſet f 
which was virtually to reſtore the Romiſn religion, _ 
I 


though the king was as tenacious of his ſupremacy as 

ever. Thus, by the verſatility of his diſpoſition, and merſe 
the violence of his temper, both proteſtants and papiſui ¶Preac 
were alike expoſed to deſtruction. ceſſiol 

Latimer being unable to reconcile thoſe articles to before 
his conſcience, thought it wrong to hold communion where 
with a church that required them, and immediately ul air 


reſigned his biſhopric. It is related, that when he had Afte 
diveſted himſelf of his epiſcopal robes, he leaped up, o the 
declaring, * that he thought himfelf lighter than ever h 'ere | 
was before.” ome x 

0 Oxt 


Retiring into the country, his ſole wiſh was to enjoy 
ſequeſtere 
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ſequeſtered life; but receiving a violent contuſion by the 


| 
3 fall of a tree, he was obliged to repair to London 
for medical aſſiſtance; and here he had the mortification 
was to find all in contuſion, the popiſh party triumphant, 
eſs; and his patron Cromwell in the tower, whither he was 
„in 100 afterwards ſent himſelf, for having ſpoken againſt 
ung i the ſix articles; and during the remainder of Henry's 
Vith reign he continued in impriſonment. 
leg On the acceſſion of Edward VI. a new ſcene opened, 
ad and the friends of the reformation were not only liberat- 
ily ed, but received with every mark of affection. Latimer 
med was now preſſed to reſume his former biſhopric of Wor- 
ning ceſter, into which an ignorant bigot had been foiſted; 


but he excuſed himſelf on account of his age, and 
pleaded his claim to a diſincumbrance from care. 
He now took up his reſidence at Lambeth, with 


1 his friend archbiſhop Cranmer, and chiefly devoted him- 
aſter, ſelf to acts of charity. He had a principal ſhare, how- 
oody "©" in the compoſition of the homilies, which were 
& of et forth by authority; and occaſionally preached before 
gion, the king. | £ 

ey On the revolution at court, after the duke of So- 
and merſet's death, he perambulated the country as a general 


preacher, a practice which he continued till the ac- 
ceſſion of Mary, when he was with all expedition cited 
before the council. As he paſſed through Smithfield, 
where heretics were uſually burnt, he ſaid with a cheer- 


nion 
latch ul air, © this place has long groaned for me.“ 
* After ſome abuſe from the council, he was committed 
d un,” the tower a ſecond time, where Cranmer and Ridley 
rer he r® ſoon ſent to join him. Their impriſonment for 


ſome months was ſevere; but at laſt they were ſent 
o Oxford, under the care of the lieutenant of the 
D 4 tower, 
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tower, where they were informed the long-depending 
controverſy between the papiſts and the proteſtants 
would be finally determined, in a diſputation between 


the moſt eminent divines of both parties. When they 
arrived there, however, they were all confined in the 
common priſon; and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and : 
paper. 1 
In this diſmal ſtate, their chief ſolace was pray er and - 
meditation; and when the commiſſioners from the con. " 
vocation arrived, about a month after, articles were ex. P 
hibited for them to ſubſcribe or confute, Having 5 
declined the former, copies were delivered them, and n 
ſeparate days were fixed when they were cy to * 
argue againſt them. C 
The venerable Latimer, his head palſied with age, and 
his hand propped by a ſtaff, with a bible under his arm, ” 
briefly profeſſed the articles of his belief, but jocul:rly il de 
obſerved, „that he was as fit to be made governor 8 
of Calais as to diſpute at his time of life, and under ſuch 5 
circumſtances.” The arguments uſed by the more " 
you:hful champions, Cranmer and Ridley, were over. 4 
ruled by the inſolence of authority, and treated with aj 
contempt. | 


The three biſhops, after ſixteen months? cloſe con. 
finement, till the pope's authority could be completely 
reſtored, were again brought, not to trial, but to con-. 
demnation. Cranmer was cajoled into a recantation, 
and thus had a few bitter months added to his life; but 
he atoned in the laſt ſcene for his infirmity. Latimer and 
Ridley were ſentenced to the ſtake, and ſoon carried to 
execution. 

The ſcene of this dreadinl tragedy was oppoſite Bal 


liol college. The ſpectators burſt into tears, when the 
ſay 


calculated to promote true religion and practical morality, 


HUGH LATIMER. | 6s; 
fw men, venerable for age and dignity, about to ſuffer 
fuch a horrid death, Latimer appeared' in a ſhroud 
prepared for the purpoſe, and eyed the pile which was 
to conſume him, with the confidence of immortal joy. 
Being faſtened to a ſtake, with an iron chain, a faggot, 
ready kindled, was laid at Ridley's feet, on which Lati- 
mer exclaimed, * Be of good comfort, maſter Ridley, 
and play the man: we ſhall this day light ſuch a candle 
in England, as I hope, by God's grace, will never be 
put out.” Then recommending his foul to the Al- 
mighty, the flames. ſoon cloſed on him, and he. paſſed 
throngh this fiery trial to eternal bliſs. Ridley was 
longer in torture, but ſupported the fortitude. of a 
Chriſtian martyr to the laſt. 

Of characters ſo ſeverely tried, and ſo greatly vic- 
| torious, it is impoſſible to ſpeak in adequate terms. The 
honeſt heart feels what language cannot expreſs. For 
piety, charity, humility, and exemplary manners, they 
were both alike diſtinguiſhed.. Their labours were all. 


to make men happy here, and ripen them for eternal; 
happineſs hereafter. | 
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IX. SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


Born about 1477.— Died 1557. 


Tax cloſe of the fifteenth century was pregnant with 
many great events, and produced ſome of the moſt ex- 
traordinary characters for enterprize, that ever graced 
the annals of fame. Columbus diſcovered a new con- 
tinent, and Di Gama laid open the precious treaſures of 
the eaſtern world. Henry VII., to whom the former 
had offered his ſervices, through the medium of his bro. 
ther, was either too incredulous or too penurious to diſcern 
and ſeize the ſplendid boon ; but when he, at length, be. 
came ſenſible of what his narrow policy had loft, ambi. 
tion or curiofity roufed him to participate in the honours 
and advantages of Columbus's diſcoveries, although he 
could no longer claim them by an original title. 

The patronage of a king will always elicit enterpriſe; 
and no country is fo barren in genius and talents as not 
to poſſeſs ſome aſpiring minds, to, which royal counte- 
nance and encouragement can impart an enthuſiaſm, to 
dare or to ſuffer. 

Sebaſtian Cabot was born at Briſtol, bout 1477. His 
father was a native of Venice ; and made it his firſt care 
to educate his ſon in thoſe branches of marine and ma- 
thematical ſcience, to which commerce had then given 
celebrity. Before Sebaſtian was twenty years of age, he 
had performed ſeveral voyages; and, by thus adding 
practice to theory, he became early eminent in the nau- 
tical profeſſion. 

The firſt voyage of importance, however, on which 


Sebaſtian was engaged, ſeems to have been that made by 
his 
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his father John, who had obtained a joint commiſſion 
with his ſon from Henry VII. for the diſcovery of a 
north-weſt paſſage to Indiaz—the favourite obje& of 
Columbus, whoſe glorious career the king was then 
defirous that his ſubjects ſhould emulate or excel. The 
two Cabots ſailed from Briſtol in the ſpring of 1494, and 
purſuing their courſe with favouring gales, on the twenty- 
fourth of June ſaw Newfoundland, to which they gave 
the name of Prima Viſta, or Firſt Seen. Landing on a 
| {mall iſland on this coaſt, they gave it the appellation of 
| St. John's, from its being diſcovered on the day dedicated 
to St. John the Baptiſt. This iſland proved to be barren z 
but the ſurrounding ſeas teemed with fiſh, The natives 
| were clothed in ſkins, and armed with bows, arrows, 
pikes, wooden clubs, darts, and ſlings. The naviga- 
tors returned to England with three of thoſe ſavages on 
board, made a report of their diſcoveries, and met with 
a gracious reception from their delighted prince. 

Cabot, the father, dying ſoon after, a freſh patent was 
granted to his ſon Sebaſtian, to proceed again in queſt of 
new diſcoveries: he accordingly ſet fail on the fourth of 
| May 1497, before Columbus had commenced his third 
voyage. He failed as high as 67 deg. 30 min. north la- 
titude, from whence ſhaping his courſe ſoutherly, he 
came down to 56 deg. after which he explored the whole 
| coaſt of North America, as low as 38 deg, This part of 
the continent, he expreſsly ſays, was afterwards named 
Florida. His proviſions beginning to be exhauſted, he 
# thought fit to fail back; and, firſt touching at New- 
| toundland, returned to England with a full cargo of the 
productions of the countries he had viſited. 

It is probable that Sebaſtian made ſeveral ſubſequent 
voyages to complete his diſcovery of the coaſt of New- 
D 6 foundland. 
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foundland. A chart of his diſcoveries, drawn by him- 
ſelf, with his effigies annexed, was hung up as a curioſity 
in the private gallery at Whitehall. 

Purchas, with the laudable partiality of a man who 


feels for the honour of his country, expreſſes ſome in- | 
dignation, that the new weſtern world ſhould be named : 
America, when in fact Cabot had diſcovered that conti- 7 
nent before Americus Veſputius, or even Columbus f 
himſelf. | | + 
Newfoundland, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, was cer. n 
tainly the firſt of our plantations ; and the ſpirit of en- tr 
terprize, to which the diſcoveries of Cabot gave riſe, pp 
naturally paved the way to the ſubſequent naval power, 4 
the commerce, and the glory of the Britiſh nation. Sj 
While Spain was enervated and rendered indolent by the tu 
riches poured into her lap, from the diſcoveries of Co-. 
lumbus, it was the happier fate of England to ſecure 
ſuch a ſoil and climate as would give a new ſtimulus to an. 
exertion, and render her enterpriſing ſons ſtill more en 
hardy, and more brave. ſett 
Of the hiſtory of a man, who, without doubt, firſt dil. ; 


covered the continent of America, every trace muſt be to 
intereſting to a Briton. But, for the ſpace of twenty acti 
ears of his life, no veſtiges of his labours are on re- Wi of t 
cord. Ia the eighth year of Henry VIII. he again ap- WW new 
pears on the ſtage ; and was then, through the intereſt of The 
Sir Thomas Pert, vice-admiral of England, furniſhed WM vern 
with a good fhip of the king's, to proſecute freſh diſco- Ruff 
It ſeems he had by this time altered his plan, and WM whic 
tions 
forme 
life. 
Af 


veries. 
his intention was to ſail by the ſouth to the Eaſt Indies. 


For this purpoſe he proceeded to Brafil : but failing in 
the great deſign of his voyage, he ſhaped his courſe tor 


St. Domingo and Porto Rico; and after carrying on 
| {ome 


r 
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ſome traffic there, returned to England, without, however, 


ſity much increafing his reputation by this expedition. 
Diſappointed, and probably neglected in conſequence 
vho of his failure, he lef his native country, and entered into 
in- the ſervice of Spain, in which he roſe to the higheſt rank, 
ned and ſignaliſed himſelf in many hazardous attempts, to 
nti- promote the views of his employers. Fortune, however, 
bus frowned upon him once more. In an intended voyage 
to the Mol:ccas, through the ſtraits of Magellan, bis 
cer- men became mutinous, and his project was thereby fruſ- 
en» trated, He, however, ſailed up the river: Plata and. 
riſe, Paraguay, built feveral forts, and difcovered and reduced 
wer, a rich and fertile tract of conatry under the dominion of 
ion. Spain. After ſpending five years in America, he re- 
the turned in chagrin to the former country, where he met 
Co- WW with but a cold reception. 
cure || Theſe circumſtances, probably, conſpired to make 1155 
15 to anxious to reviſit his native land, and about the latter 
nore end of the reign of Henry VIII. we find him again 
ſettled at Briſtol, 
dil. A ſpirit of maritime enterprize beginning by this time 
ſt be to be diffuſed through England, Cabot, in r5g2, was 
'enty active in a ſpeculation to fit out ſhips for the diſcovery 
1 re- of the northern parts of the globe, and thereby to open 
1 ap- new ſcenes of action, and new channels for eommerce. 
eſt of The expedition took place under the patronage of go- 


iſhed 


E vernment; and this was the firſt voyage ever made. to 


liſco-Ruffa, which laid the foundation of that intercourſe 
, and which has ſince ſubſiſted to the mutual profit of both na- 
dies. tions. Upon this firſt ſucceſs, a Ruſſian company was 
ng in formed, of which Cabot was conſtituted governor for 
ſe for life. 

20 on After an active life, ſpent in purſuits honourable to 
{ome himſelf, 
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himſelf, and uſeful to his country and to mankind, he died 
in a very advanced age; yet retaining his cheerfulneſs of 
temper and urbanity of manners to the laſt. Though his 
nautical fame is certainly inferior to that which is 
juſtly aſcribed to Columbus, his claims, as an original 
diſcoverer, are yet far ſuperior to thoſe of Americus 
Veſputius. But fortune, influenced, in this caſe, by 
chance or caprice, has given the latter a celebrity which 
1s neither equitable nor juſt. Thus one man frequently 
earns the palm, while another carries away the prize. 

It has been obſerved that Cabot was the firſt mariner 
who noticed the variation of the magnetic. needle, ſo 
important in the ſcience of navigation; but although this 
may be the fact, it muſt have occurred antecedent to the 
firſt voyage of Columbus, as all the hiſtorians of that 
adventurous enterprize agree, that this phenomenon, 
which has never yet been ſatisfactorily explained, greatly 
perplexed and aſtonifhed that ſpirited navigator, amidſt 
the unknown ſeas he was traverſing. | 
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0. BISHOP or SALISBURY» 

nal 

ps Born 1522.—Died 1571. 

nch | : 

ntly IN purity of manners, integrity of life, and zeal in de- 


fence of the proteſtant cauſe, Dr. John Jewell furniſhes 


iner an amiable example, which deſerves to be handed down 
„ ſo to poſterity both as an incentive and a pattern. His 
this I works alſo on polemical theology, at a time when this 
the 


ſpecies of writing had its utility and its praiſe, ſtill rank 
him high among the champions of religious liberty, and 
the apologiſts for a ſeparation from the church of Rome. 
This eminent divine was deſcended from an ancient 
3 family in Devonſhire, and was born at the village of 
Buden in that county. He received the firſt rudiments 
Hof claſſical learning under his maternal uncle, a reſpect- 
able clergyman ; and paſſing ſucceſſively through the 
ſchools at Branton, South Molton, and Barnſtaple, where 
his progreſs muſt have been conſiderable, though we have 
no memorials of the little incidents of his puerile days, 
before he had attained the age of fourteen he was en- 
Wtered of Merton college, in the univerſity of Oxford. 
His firſt tutor was a man of no literary eminence, and 
rather inimical to the doctrines of the reformation. At 
the period when the intellectual powers begin to expand, 
Principles generally ſink deep; and had not his promiſ- 
Fing youth been ſoon aſter committed to the care of an- 
pther gentleman, in every reſpe& the reverſe of- his 
| former 
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former tutor, it is poſſible that proteſtantiſm might have 
loſt one of its ableſt defenders, and moſt exemplary orna. 
ments, by the deleterious opinions of his academic guide, 

Having. however, imbibed the tenets of the reformed 
religion, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his aptitude for 
learning, and his afliduity in its acquiſition, he removed 
to Corpus Chriſti college, where he was choſen ſcholar; 
and purſued his theulogical ſtudies with ſuch ardour, Wi 
that he became almoſt wholly abſorbed in them. It i; * 
recorded of him, that he read from four in the morning 
till ten at night, almoſt regardleſs of the calls of nature; 


by which indefatigable perſeverance he acquired a moſt fi 
extenſive fund of knowledge, but at the expence of hi ot 
health, an object of ſo much importance to maintain WF 
and ſecure, that youth ſhould never overlook its value, of 
either in their thirſt for innocent pleaſure, or even the o 
laudable ambition of literary acquirements. In conſe. Wi ©* 
quence of neglecting a cold, he contracted a lamene dre 
which attended him to the grave; and in other reſpeh Mil ©” 
he had ſapped his conſtitution before he reached the * 
prime of life. | | 

His abilities, however, were ſo conſpicuous,. and his C 
virtues ſo great, that he commenced tutor with great 4 
applauſe, and initiated many in the doctrines of the re- * 
formation. Being afterwards choſen profeſſor of rheto Wi 46s 
ric in his college, he read lectures with diſtinguiſhed 4s 
reputation, and daily added to his celebrity and his influ- = 
ence. So eſtimable, too, was his moral character, that 
the dean, a rigid papiit, uſed to exclaim, “ ſhould 50m 
love thee, Jewell, if thou wert not a Zuinglian. In thy 3 
faith I hold thee to be a heretic, but in thy life thou ar 3 
an angel.“ = 
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When Edward VI. mounted the throne, Mr. Jewell 
made a public profeſſion of his principles, and contract- 
ech an intimate friendſhip with Peter Martyr, the divinity 


pro feſſor of the univerſity. On proceeding batchelor in 
W divinity, he preached an excellent Latin ſermon in de- 


fence of the proteſtant doctrine, and ſedulouſly attended 
to his paſtoral duty, at Sunningwell, in Berks, of which 


he was rector, whither he regularly walked, every 
Sunday, notwithſtanding his painful lameneſs, 


The ſhort reign of Edward, and the bigotry of his 
ſucceſſor, Mary, ſoon expoſed Mr. Jewell to all the rage 
of perſecution. The fellows of his own college loſt no 


time in expelling him for hereſy ; but the univerſity, out 


of reſpect to his abilities, or, as others ſay, with a deſign 


to entrap him, appointed him to draw up and deliver its 
| congratulatory addreſs on the queen's acceſſion. The ad- 
S dreſs, however, was compoſed with ſuch felicity of matter 
and expreſſion, that it not only paſſed without cenſure, 


but was favourably received by all parties. 

Unwilling to quit the ſcene of his honourable labours, 
he withdrew to Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke col- 
lege, where he continued his lectures; but popery 
being re-eſtabliſhed, and his life in danger, he was 


_ drawn into a compulſive ſignature of tenets his heart and 
heto - 


reaſon abjured. His enemies were ſo well ſatisfied of the 
inefficacy of his ſubſcription, that they determined to 
deliver him up to Bonner, the grand inquiſitor ; but he 


| avoided their vigilance, and taking a bye road towards 


London by night, walked till he was quite exhauſted, 
and obliged to lie down on the ground. In this ſituation 
ne was providentially found by a benevolent Swiſs, who 


lad formerly been in the ſervice of biſhop Latimer, and 


who 
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7 | 
who conducted him to the houſe of a lady, where he met WW 1; 
with a hoſpitable reception, and by whom he was after. 1 
wards privately conveyed to London. p 

The zeal and friendſhip of fir Nicholas Throgmorton, f. 
furniſhed him with means of reaching the continent, Mae 
where he immediately joined his former aſſociate, Peter be 
Martyr, who had preceded him; and with that learned iſ f ſe 
divine ſettled firſt at Straſburgh, and afterwards at Zurich, an 
where the reformed religion was neither criminal nor le 


dangerous. The ſociety they kept was diſtinguiſhed for the 
erudition and zeal for proteſtantiſm, and their ſituation the 
was not uncomfortable; but on the joyful news of we 
Elizabeth's acceſſion, Dr. Jewell returned to his native ¶ ſto 
land, where his fame and reputation had ſuffered no dimi. | 
nution by his voluntary exile, but rather gained an ample by 
encreaſe. In conſequence of this he was particularly 
favoured by the queen, and ſoon after his return ap-. Va. 
pointed one of the ſixteen Proteſtant divines to hold a :nc 
diſputation in Weſtminſter Abbey, —ͤ— the champion {cr 
of popery, Ito! 
The tide of preferment now flowed in apace, and in put 
quick ſucceſſion he roſe to ſeveral dignities, which were de 
ſoon after crowned by his elevation to the mitre. In and 
1559 he was conſecrated biſhop of Saliſbury ; and never I the 
were eccleſiaſtical rank and emolument more judiciouſly and 
beſtowed. Dr. Jewell, in the moſt critical times, hal WW B 
ſhewn his attachment to the reformation ; he had enforced fend 
its doctrines both by his eloquence and his writings, and forn 
he had adorned them by his blameleſs life and con- of h 
verſation. rifiec 
The Papiſts, however, though often confuted, were inſte 
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the ſtronger hold they take of minds of a certain caſt, 


The feeble intelle& is dazzled by what it cannot com- 


| prehend ; and it regards the deluſions of plauſible de- 


ſigning men as the ſacred myſteries of religion. On this 


account the biſhop of Saliſbury found it neceſſary to 
be inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, to diſconcert the 
ſchemes, and to break through the ſnares of an inſidious 
and domineering party. 


He impeached ſome of the 
leading dogmas of the Romiſh church, and challenged 


me whole world to defend them; but the Papiſts, though 
they did not altogether decline the controverſy, knew too 


well the diſadvantageous ground on which they now 


ſtood, to enter the liſts with him in public. 


The biſhop, encouraged by ſuccefs, and emboldened 


by the preſent aſpect of affairs, publiſhed his famous 
E © Apology for the Church of England,” a work which 


was tranflated into all the modern languages of Europe, 


and even into Greek; a work that, in its day, did more 
ſervice to the cauſe of the reformation, and more injury 
to popery, than almoſt any other that can be named, or 
put in competition with it; a work that ſtill deſerves to 
be read by every member of the church of England; 


and, in ſhort, by every Proteſtant who wiſhes to know 


the foundation of the principles he profeſſes to believe 


and act upon. 
But Dr. Jewell was not only celebrated as an able de- 


fender of the proteſtant faith, but he carried a ſpirit of re- 
form into every eccleſiaſtical department within the ſphere 


of his juriſdiction; he corrected clerical abuſes ; he pu- 


Irified the courts, and made them inſtruments of utility, 
inſtead of engines of tyranny. 


While engaged in ſuch truly honourable public pur- 
| ſuits, 
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ſuits, and in an unwearied application to private ſtudies 2 
he began to feel the ſtrength of his body. unequal to the pr 
vigour of his mind; yet no perſuaſion of friends, no aft 
affectionate warnings of the danger he incurred, could u! 
prevail on him to relax into the leaſt indulgence to him. ch 
ſelf. He perſi ſted in his uſual practice of riſing at four 

in the morning; at five he called his family to prayers, Hin 
at ſix he attended the public worſhip in the cathedral; i 
and the remainder of the morning he devoted to ſtudy, 
Some part of the afternoon was taken up in public audi. 
ences, and the tranſaction of buſineſs; at nine in the 
evening he examined his ſervants how they had ſpent 
the day, and afterwards joined with them in family 
devotion, From this time till midnight he withdrew to 
his ſtudy ; and even when at laſt he was diſpoſed to in. 
dulge nature in repoſe, one of his chaplains generally 
read to him till he fell afleep. 

A life ſo watchful, ſo laborious, without any re. 
laxation, except the change from one engagement to 
another—without any recreation, except at moderate ii 
and haſty meals, could not fail to haſten the advance 
of mortality, and to abridge the number of his days, 
But if living is to be eſtimated by action, Dr, 
Jewell may be ſaid to have reached longevity. Ex- 
cept a very few hours dedicated to ſleep, his duration 
might be ſaid to be wholly life; and even when the mo- 
nitions of his approaching end could no longer be diſte. 
garded, it was his conſtant obſervation, * that a biſhop 
ſhould die preaching.” | 

His ſenſe of the epiſcopal duty was undoubtedly very 
ſtrong, and it may be ſaid almoſt literally, that he died at 
his poſt. Having promiſed to preach at a church in hi 
dioceſe, he ſet out when evidently labouring under a 
ſevert 
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dies WR fevere illneſs, regardleſs of the impending danger. He 


o the {preached his laſt ſermon, but with difficulty; and ſoon 
s, no Matter reſigned his immaculate ſoul into the hands of him 
could who gave it, at Munkton Farley, and was buried in the 


him- Wchoir of Saliſbury cathedral. 


t four The character of this primitive biſhop will be beſt ſeen 
pers; Nin his life and manners; but every particular reſpecting 
edral; ¶ ſuch a worthy man cannot fail to be intereſting. In his 
ſtudy, perſon he was thin and ſpare, the effect, probably, of 
audi. Mis intenſe application; in temper he was pleaſant and 


n the Haffable, modeſt and meek ; in his morals he was pious 
ſpent Wand charitable ; and after he became a biſhop, he ſeems 
family ¶ to have made as near approaches to the ſtandard of Chriſ- 


ew to tian perfection, as the weakneſs of humanity will permit. 
to in- He had from nature a very tenacious memory, and he 
erally ad improved it to an extraordinary degree by art; fo 


What he could exactly repeat whatever he wrote, after a 
Wingle reading. This uſeful art he appears to have been 
capable of communicating to others. Of his ſkill in lan- 
Wages and immenſe erudition, he has left ſufficient teſti- 
Wnonics in his writings, which, as far as they were prac- 
ical, received a ſtriking comment from his life, 
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XI. SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. « 

= | bi 

Born 1519.—Died 1579. 5 

hi 

Os th 

IN the age of Elizabeth, our commerce began to ex- th 
pand itſelf to the remoteſt parts of the world, and the tre 
character of a merchant to become as truly reſpectable, on 
as in the eye of reaſon, and the ſcale of utility, it cet. for 
tainly deſerves to be. The national opulence of Britain, ſhe 
her conſequence, and her glory, ariſe neither from the Mac 
peculiar fertility of the ſoil, the extent of the territory, WW 
nor the number of the inhabitants; in all which reſpech Ha; 


ſhe is rivalled and excelled by her neighbours ; but from 


enterprize that actuates her capitaliſts, and from the {kil 
and reſolution of her ſeamen, which have carried the 
Britiſh flag, either to enrich or aggrandize their countr, 
wherever winds blow, or waves can roll, 

But among all the mercantile characters, who in paſt or 
preſent times have done honour to their native land, a 
immortalized their memory by laudable and benevolent 
actions, THERE ARE NONE that can be put in competition 
with GRESHAM, a man who will be remember 
with gratitude, while the city of London ſhall remain the mea 
emporium of nations, and while extenſive commercil 
knowledge, combined with a love of ſcience, ſhall meri 
fame and reputation upon earth. 

Thomas Greſham was deſcended of an ancient family 
in Norfolk, ſeveral of which had borne the honour gen 
knighthood, and among the reſt his father fir Richard, i 


who 
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who was ſheriff of London in 1531, and much employed 
by Henry VIII. in his foreign contracts and negociations. 
He had two ſons, the eldeſt of whom, though bred to 
his father's buſineſs, accompanied the protector Somer- 
ſet, in his expedition to Scotland, and was knighted by 
him in the field of battle at Muſſelborough; he died in 
the reign of queen Mary. The youngeſt, the ſubject of 
the preſent memoirs, was alſo bound very early to the 
trade of a mercer; but it appears probable that this was 
T only to initiate him in a general knowledge of buſineſs, 
for neither his birth nor his fortune required that he 
ſhould, for any length of time, fubmit to the drudgery of 
Wa counter. 

It is to be lamented, however, that we have ſcarcely 
Ea particular of this celebrated merchant's early life. Tt 
Wis certain that he received a claflical education, and not- 
Wwithſtanding his apprenticeſhip, we find him paſſing 
ſome years at Caius college, Cambridge, under its great 
founder Dr. Caius, who in compliment to the learning 
Wand proficiency of his pupil, calls him“ Mercator Doc- 
Wrifimus,” or the very learned merchant. 

But though the higher lines of trade are by no means 
Wincompatible with the greateſt advances in learning, 
WGreſham's deſtination in life, much for his intereſt and 
credit, was early fixed by paternal ſolicitude, and he 
soon engaged in commerce, which put an end, ina great 
meaſure, to his literary purſuits, although not to his zeal 
Win the cauſe of learning. He was made free of the 
Mercer's company, and about the ſame time he married 
Whe widow of a gentleman of the name of Reade. 
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fam On the demiſe of his father, who had been the King's 
our gent at Antwerp, another perſon was appointed to that 
chars, office; but either from his wanting abilities, or integrity, 
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he involved his ſovereign in conſiderable difficulties; 
and young. Greſham being conſulted on the mode of 
extricating his majeſty from the preſſure of certain pecy. 
niary engagements, gave ſuch a ſatisfactory opinion, 
that he was immediately authorized to carry his on 
ideas into execution, and he removed to Antwerp wit if i 
his family, in quality of royal agent. Fo 

Here he ſoon found himſelf involved in a buſineſs gf 
great intricacy and difficulty, ariſing from the want of +: 
prompt reſponſibility in his government; the fertility, ti; 
however, of his invention enabled him to accomplih i. 
the object in view with honour to himſelf, and adva aft 
tage to his employer. Having diſcovered the ſelfiſh aut 
intrizuing diſpoſition of the Flemings, he counteractedi 
in the moſt effectual manner for the ſervice of his coun 
try; and raiſed the reputation of England to ſuch a 
unuſual pitch, that he could with facility borrow mone 
on equitable terms, either on account of government, q 
by his own private credit. He turned the balance 4 
trade wholly in favour of England, and he raiſed th 
courſe of exchange, ſo that money flowed in apace int 
his native country, which had been exhauſted before, ani 
even deeply in debt to the citizens of Antwerp. 

However, on the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was te 
moved from his appointment; but not before he lat 
obtained ſufficient grants from his late royal maſter t 
enable him to live with credit in the ſtyle of a pri oui 
gentleman. In a patent, ſettling a penſion on him au 
his heirs for ever, ſigned only three weeks befor 
Edward's death, among other honourable expreſſion 
are theſe words, “ You ſhall know that you have ſerv 
a king.“ | 

During the reign of Mary he was rather a petition 

i 
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buſineſs in the open air in Lombard-ſtreet, ſubject to all 
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1 the inclemencies of the weather; and he conceived that : 

he could not more eſſentially ſerve them, than by ere. F 

1 ing an Exchange for their uſe, on the plan of the Bourſe p. 
15 at Antwerp. Animated with this liberal idea, he only q1 
1 requeſted the corporation to aſſign him over an eligible hy 


ſpot of ground for the purpoſe, and he promiſed to ere 
the edifice at his own expence. It was impoſſible that an 
offer of ſuch a diſintereſted nature could be conſiderei 
with indifference. The citizens aſſigned him the ſite of 
eighty houſes in Cornhill, which were pulled down; and 
on the ſeventh of June, 1567, fir Thomas laid the firſ 
ſtone of the Exchange, which was raiſed with ſuch ex. ſh... 
traordinary diligence and diſpatch, that it was completed ſh. 
before Chriſtmas. | = 

When the fabric was fit for uſe, and the ſhops within 
its precincts opened, Elizabeth, attended by her cou. 
tiers, made a proceſſion to inſpect it; and being highly 
gratified with the munificence and taſte of her ſubjed 
and agent, ſhe ordered a herald, by ſound of trumpet, 
to proclaim it the Royar ExXcHANGE, an appellation 
which ſhe defired it might ever retain. 

This ſtructure, however, though ſufficiently ſplendid 
and capacious, was by no means equal in majeſty to the 
preſent. The dreadful fire in London, in 1666, con- 
ſumed it with numerous other public and private build. 
ings, and out of its aſſies roſe the preſent pile, which wa Hubi, 
finiſhed at the joint expence of the city and the mercetꝭ agb 
company, at the coſt of 80,600]. þ 

It is impoſſible, in a general work, to do adequate 0K 
juſtice to the patriotic exertions of fir Thomas Greſham, me 
either in the ſervice of his ſovereign, or of his fellow- iz, 

| Citizens, 
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all citizens. Philip II. having, in the rage of diſappoint - 
that ment, prohibited all commerce in Flanders with the 
ect. Engliſh, Cecil, then ſecretary of ſtate, found it ex- 
urſe 
only WF quences of this meaſure, and the beſt means of coun- 
zible i teracting its effects. His advice appeared ſo judicious, 
ered chat it was immediately adopted, and proved ſo ſalutary, 
at an I that the machinations of the enemy were converted to 
lerel I their own diſappointment. At his inſtigation, government 
ite of WW not only averted the danger of a reſtriction on the Eng- 
and Wiſh trade, but concerted means of being more eſſentially 


e firſt independent on foreign nations. Till this period all loans 
h ex- 


pleted 


by which this country was empoveriſhed, and aliens 
ere enriched. A new ſcene, however, was now 
opened; it was determined to try to raiſe money of the 
merchant adventurers in London; and though, at firſt, 
rom the novelty of the plan, and the general ignorance 
ff the monied men, it met with a very cool reception, yet 
by the intereſt of Greſham it was at laſt carried into full 
xecution 3 and thus a revolution in the financial opera- 
ions of the government was effected, at once tending to 
ts ſtability, and to the intereſt of the ſubject. 

The prudent regulations adopted at this period, rendered 

foreign agent no longer neceſſary for money negocia- 
ons, and fir Thomas Greſham was ſuperſeded by his own 

ublic ſpirited deſigns ; but Elizabeth, who was not in- 

Faible to his diſtinguiſhed merit, immediately joined 

im in an honourable commiſſion with the arch- 

ſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and 

me lords of the council, who were uſually appointed 

iſtants to the lord mayor in the government of the 
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pedient to conſult fir Thomas on the probable conſe - 


had been negociated on the continent, a circumſtance 
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34 THOMAS GRESHAM. 
city, during her majeſty's ſplendid progreſſes through 


her dominions. 


A life ſo full of activity as fir Thomas Greſham's, 
was not likely to leave much ſpace for indulgence and 
ſequeſtration; the mercantile world was not only the 
ſcene of his occupation, but of his pleaſure ; he loved the 
ſociety of men whoſe views had been enlarged by com- 
merce, and was never . more happy than on his favourite 
exchange; yet as years came on, he found ſome relaxz- 
tion neceſſary, and therefore purchaſed an eſtate at 
Oſterley, where he built a magnificent ſeat, for his occa- 
ſional retreat from the cares of buſineſs, and the buſtle 


of the capital. 6 


But his very hours of amuſement were not ſpent ii 
vain. A vigorous mind from every object elicits ſome t 
Improvement ; a benevolent heart is never out of the B 
ſphere of its exertions. He erected paper, oil, and corn fi 
mills in his park at Oſterley, which at once filled up the d 
leiſure of the proprietor to ſuperintend, and furniſhed r. 
conſtant employment to various deſcriptions of artificers 
and labourers, who depended on him for their daily bread, vu 
At this ſeat queen Elizabeth viſited the“ Royal Mer. WW þ; 
chant,” as he uſed to be called, and was magnificent) alt 
entertained. Her majeſty, however, pointing out an fer 
improvement in the court before the houſe, which the Wi be 
faid would look better, if divided, fir 'Thomas, anxiou leg 
to ſhew his reſpect for his ſovereign's taſte, privately ſen WM dan 
to London for workmen ; and when the queen roſe neu uni 


morning, ſhe was aſtoniſhed to find her idea complete) par! 
carried into execution. fill 
We have already mentioned that this opulent and 


worthy citizen had the misfortune to loſe his only fon, 
and 
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his fortune accumulated, by his conſummate judgment in 


vulged, than the ruling men in the univerſity of Cam- 


be naturally expected that he would rather found a col- 
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and that Providence had deprived him of the means of 
perpetuating his name, except by his own noble and 


praiſe-worthy actions. The Exchange alone would have 
reſcued his memory from oblivion; but ſo rapidly had 


mercantile traaſactions, that he began to project new 
ſchemes of beneficence to his fellow. citizens and to 
mankind, 

The city of London having no eſtabliſhment, expreſsly 
devoted to the liberal ſciences, and the merchants of his 
time, from want of education, being commonly obſtinate 
and prejudiced, as fir Thomas had witneſſed on many 
occaſions in his intercourſe with them; he reflected that 
he could not more effectually promote their welfare and 
their credit, than by converting his manſion-houſe in 
Biſhopſgate-ſlreet into a college, and endowing it with 
ſufficient revenues ſor profeſſors: in the ſeven ſciences, 
divinity, law, phyſic, aſtronomy; geometry, muſic, and 
rhetoric. | 

No ſooner, however, was this generous deſign di- 


bridge made uſe of every' argument to induce him to 
alter his plan, and of every ſolicitation to have the pre- 
ference in his favour. As his own alma mater, it might 


lege there than in Oxford; and they expatiated on the 
Langer of affecting the intel of the two eſtabliſhed 
univerſities, by raiſing rival inſtitutions in London. His 
partiality for Cambridge was no doubt ſtrong, but it was 
ſtill ſtronger in favour of the metropolis. He perſe- 
vered, therefore, in his firſt intention; and on the 20th 
of May, 1575, executed a deed of ſettlement, by which, 
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aſter the demiſe of his lady, ſhould ſhe happen to fur. 
vive him, his town houſe was to be converted into a 
college, and ſufficient revenues were aſſigned for the 
ſupport of the profeſſors. 

Having given to his propoſed inſtitution all the ſtabi- 
lity which legal ſanctions could confer, and bequeathed 
by will confiderable ſums to ſeveral private and pub- 
lic charities, particularly the hoſpitals; like a man who 
had performed an honourable part in life, and was 
ambitious to benefit the world when he was called from 
this tranſitory ſcene, he began to court retirement, and 
that tranquillity which is beſt ſuited to declining age. 
And few had more claims to the peaceful enjoy ment of 
the laſt hours of life than fir Thomas Greſham, His 
fortune was ſo ample as to preclude every anxious care, 
and the reflection on the long ſeries of pious and bene. 
volent actions he had performed, muſt have regaled his 
mind with the ſolace of conſcious worth. Beloved and 
reſpected, he enjoyed the ſmiles of deſerved friendſhip, 
and the homage of the public; and had his days been 
protracted to a much longer period, it is probable from 
his diſpoſition and his conduct, that the laſt would have 
ſtill been more honourable than the former. 

But in four years after he had adjuſted his worldly 
affairs, in a manner which will ever reflect luſtre on his 
name, he was ſeized with a fit of apoplexy in his own 
houſe, immediately on his return from the Exchange, and 
falling ſuddenly down, all attempts to reſtore him proved 
ineffectual. | 

His obſequies were performed in a public and ſolemn 
manner, worthy the reſpect due to ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
eitizen ; and his charitable deeds may be ſaid to have 
followed 
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and to few are more eſteem and gratitude due. 
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followed him to the grave; as his hearſe was attended by 
a hundred poor men, and as many poor women, whom 
he had ordered appropriate funeral dreſſes at his expence, 
whenever the aweful ceremony ſhould take place. 

From the beſt accounts that have been tranſmitted to 


us, it appears that this truly patriotic citizen was 
throughout of a temper generous and benign; and that 
| his poſthumous charity was only a continuation of the 
| munificence that had adorned his life. He was well verſed 
| in ancient and modern languages, and ſhewed a pre- 
dilection for learning, and its profeſſors, whether natives 


or foreigners. Some acknowledged his patronage in 
very handſome terms, among the reſt, John Fox, the 
martyrologiſt. Few have equalled his public ſpirit, 
He who 
lives only for himſelf, will ſoon be forgot, but he whoſe 
labours are directed to the perpetual benefit of the com- 


munity, may lay claim to immortality as his reward, 
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@ XIl. JAMES CRICHTON ; 
COMMONLY KNOWN BY THE APPELLATION OF 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 


Born about 1560,—Died about 1582. 


To magnify what is great, and to diminiſh what i; 
little, ſeems to be a diſpoſition natural to men. Elſe 
how can we account for the adſcititious qualities aſcribed 
to the perſon long known by the name of the admirablz 


Crichton, which are ſo vague, and partake ſo much of 


the marvelldus, that the prodigious and unparalleled ta. 
lents' he actually poſſeſſed, have in conſequence been 
brought into diſpute; and if the concurring teſtimony of 
cotemporaries did not identify his fame, his very exilt- 
ence might in time have become queſtionable. 

If it ſhould be aſked, why we ſele& a character ſo 
enveloped in legend by partial admirers, and ſo butted at 
by ſceptical revilers, that half its native excellencies are 
obſcured, it is becauſe we think it honourable to our kind 
to ſhew that ſuch extraordinary perſons have appeared 
on this mundane ſtage ; and becauſe a diſplay of ſuch en- 
dowments, according to their moſt moderate eſtimate, 
cannot fail to have a potent effect on the generous minds 
of youth, when they ſee what is attainable by man. 

The æra of the birth of this prodigy has been val. 
ouſly related ; but according to the earl of Buchan, the 
lateſt enquirer, he firſt ſaw the light in 1560. Hi 


father ſoon after became lord advocate of Scotland : his 
mother 
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mother was a Stuart, and lineally deſcended from the 
royal family of Scotland; ſo that Criehton in the ſubſe- 
quent ſcenes of life, did not boaſt without reaſon of his 
high extraction. 

He is ſaid to have received his ervinimiticnl learning at 


perth; but if we may give credit to Aldus Manutius, 


who afterwards became intimately acquainted with him, 
he ſtudied under Buchanan, and other preceptors of 
James I. along with his majeſty. 

That the beſt maſters in every branch of learning fell 
to the lot of Crichton, may well be inferred from his 
proficiency ; and it is abſolutely impoſſible that he could 


have imbibed his various knowledge from any one man of 


the age in which he lived, ſtrong as the natural force of 
his genius muſt have been. However, Rutherford, at that 


time a famous profeſſor at St. Andrews, had the honour 
of being his tutor at that Univerſity ; and derives much. 


ereater celebrity from his forming ſuch a ſcholar, than. 
from his own commentaries on Ariſtotle, which are now- 
obſolete. 

By the time Crichton had reached his. twentieth year, 


the had run through the whole circle of the {ciences, and 


vas a Capital maſter of ten languages, which, from his- 
aſt memory, were judged to be as familiar to him, as his 


mother-tongue. Nor was his fame confined merely to- 


iterary excellence; he ſeemed to combine the moſt dif- 
ordant qualities,. and was without a rival in all athletic 
xerciſes. It is recorded of him, that in fencing he could 


Wpring at one bound the length of twenty feet on his 
intagoniſt; and could uſe the ſword in either hand, with. 


qual dexterity. He, had alſo a fine voice, and great 


Kill in playing on muſical inſtruments. His perſon and: 


ountenancs were likewiſe eminently beautiful, which 
E 5 ſerved- 
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Having reached Paris, he affixed a kind of challenge on 
the gate of the college of Navarre, inviting the learned 


his opponents, whoever they might be, the choice of ten 
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ſerved to ſet off all his other accompliſhments ; for even 
virtue in a graceful form is ſure to be mote acceptable x. 

Thus qualified, he ſet out on his travels; and as it 
ſhould appear fully ſenſible of his marvellous acquire. 
ments, and fired with an ambition to diſplay them, 


of that univerſity to a diſputation on a certain day ; giving 


languages, and of all the faculties and ſciences. 

After ſuch a bold and novel ſtep for a youth ſtill in bis AY 1 
minority, it might have been ſuppoſed that he would 
have devoted the interval to refreſh his memory at leaſt, Wi «: 
and prepare himſelf againſt every advantage that could f 
reaſonably be taken of his unguarded provocation. But i 
the reverſe appears to have been the fact. He ga 
himſelf wholly up to private pleaſures, or public manly Wi g. 
exerciſes. He engaged in every diverſion, and in evey th 
diſhpation with the fame zeal; and became fo contemp- Wi to 
tible in the eyes of the ſtudents of the univerſity, that en 
beneath his own placard they cauſed to be written, “ tht 
the moſt likely place to find this monſter of perfe&Qia 
in, would be at the tavern or the brothel.” 

But Crichton ſoon redeemed his character, and covere 
his detractors with confuſion. On the appointed day, tt 
attended in preſence of three thouſand auditors; and afte 
a diſputation of nine hours, againſt four doctors of tix 
church, aud fifty maſters, he ſilenced his antagoniſt 
and was preſented with a diamond and a purſe of gol 
amidſt the loudeſt acclamalions. Every paſſion that ha 
agitated the univerſity, was now converted to admim 
tion; and one of his opponents is ſaid to have confeſſey 


# Gratior ct pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. VIRGIL. 
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that Crichton, who now obtained the epithet of Admir- 
able,” gave proofs of knowledge almoſt more than 
human, and that one hundred years, ſpent in an inceſſant 
application to ſtudy, would not be ſufficient for the 
attainment of ſuch learning. It is farther added, that fo 


little was the youthful champion fatigued with the difpute, 


that the very next day he attended a tilting match at the 
Louvre, where, in preſence of the court of France, he bore 
away the ring on his lance fifteen times ſucceſſively. 
The next account we have of Crichton places him- at 
Rome, where he fixed a placard in all the moſt public 
places throughout the city, couched in the following terms: 
Nos Jacobus Chrichtonus, Scotus, cuicumque rei prepo- 
fitz ex improviſo reſpondebimus.” In a city ſo famous 
for ſcholaſtic learning and wit, a challenge that bore ſuch 
apparent marks of preſumption could not eſcape a paſ- 
quinade, He was conſidered as a literary empiric, and 
the place of his reſidence was indicated to ſuch as wiſhed 
to ſee his exhibitions; but Crichton, in no wiſe daunted, . 
entered the liſts he had ſought, and in the preſence of the 
pope and his cardinals, bore away the palm of victory. 
Leaving Rome, he directed his courſe to Venice; and 
if we may judge from the lines ſtill extant *, which he 


| compoſed on this occaſion, notwithſtanding all the repu= 


tation he had acquired, he was either diſtreſſed in mind, 
or laboured under ſome embarraſſment in his pecuniary 
affairs, Having, however, introduced himſelf to Aldus 
Manutius, by means of that diſtinguiſhed ſcholar, who 
was ſtruck with his extraordinary endowments, he was 
introduced to the literati of that city, and afterwards had 


* Szpe meos animo caſus medi:abar iniquos, 
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the honour to attract the notice of the doge and ſenate; 
before whom he pronounced an unpremeditated compli. 
mentary oration, with ſuch dignified elocution and force 
of eloquence, that he received the thanks of that illuf. 
trious body, and was univerſally conſidered as a prodigy | 
of nature. 

From Venice he repaired to Padua, whoſe univerſity, 
at that time, was in the higheſt reputation. Here he en- 
gaged in another diſputation, beginning with an extem. 
poraneous poem in praife of the place and his auditors; 
and after diſputing fix hours with the moſt celebrated 
profeſſors, whom he foiled on every ſubje& they ſtarted, 
by his ſuperior acuteneſs in dialectics; he concluded, to 
the aſtoniſhment of every hearer, with an unpremeditat- 
ed poem in commendation of ignorance. 

Amidſt all the literary laurels he won, he continued 
his purſuit of pleaſure with the ſame eagerneſs as if it 
had been his ſole ſtudy. So contradictory were his 
merits, and ſuch was the verſatility of his talents, that 
he became the ſubje& of envy as much as of admiration, 
Few were willing to allow one man to carry away ſo 
many prizes; and in proportion to his fame aroſe the op- 
Poſition of his revilers. Crichton was not inſenſible of 
this, and to filence at once the invidious impugners of 
his talents, he cauſed a paper to be poſted up, in which 
he offered to prove that there were innumerable errors in 
the works of Ariſtotle, and groſs ignorance in his inter- 
preters: at the ſame time that he was ready to diſpute in 
all the ſciences, to anſwer any queſtions, and to repel 
any objections, either by logic, or an hundred kinds of 
verſe, or by analytical inveſtigations and mathematical 
figures. This conteſt Manutius aſſures us he maintain- 


ed for three days, without flagging; and conducted him- 
| ſelf 


* 
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ſelf with ſuch ſpirit and energy, and ſo completely van» 
quiſhed his opponents, that he obtained the loudeſt 
plaudits that ever were elicited from men. 

The literary fame of the admirable Crichton by this 
time had ſpread over the remoteſt parts of Italy; and 
when he came to Mantua, he had an opportunity of ſig- 
nalizing himfelf by a feat of arms. A prize-fighter, who 
had defeated the moſt celebrated maſters in Europe, had 
fixed his reſidence, for a time, in Mantua, and had kill- 
ed three perſons who had entered the liſts againſt him, 
The duke, therefore, began to regret that he had granted 
his protection to this licenced murderer, which reaching 


| the ears of Crichton, he was fired with the ambition of 


ridding the world of ſuch a ſanguinary monſter; and offered 
to ſtake fifteen hundred piſtoles, and to mount the ſtage 
againſt him. Wich ſome reluctance the prince conſent- 
ed; and every thing being prepared, this ſingle combat 
was exhibited before the aſſembled court, and an im- 
menſe concourſe of ſpectators. Their weapon ſeems to 
have been the ſingle rapier, then newly introduced into 
Italy. The prize- fighter advanced with great impetuo- 


| ſity, while Crichton contented himſelf with parrying his 


thruſts, and ſuffered him to exhauſt his own vigour, 
before he attempted to charge. At laſt, watching his 
opportunity, Crichton became the aſſailant, and preſſed 
upon his antagoniſt with ſuch force and agility, that he 
ran him thrice through the body, and ſaw him expire. 
He then generouſly divided the prize he had won among 
the widows whoſe huſbands had been killed, 

The duke of Mantua conceived the higheſt eſteem 


for this illuſtrious ſtranger, and made choice of him 


tor preceptor to his ſon, Vincentio di Gongaza, a prince 
of diſſolute manners, and a turbulent diſpoſition. The 
A appointment 
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appointment was highly acceptable to the court; and Ml expr 
Crichton, to evince his gratitude, and to contribute to Ml and 
the amuſement of his patrons, compoſed, we are told, 3 chan 
comedy, in which he expoſed and ridiculed all the prin. WM ing 
cipal weakneſſes and miſcarriages of men, with the moſt IM a bo 
poignant ſatire, and propriety of application; and in T 
this play he himſelf exhibited fifteen different characters, 158; 
with ſuch inimitable eaſe and grace, that he appeared ties, 
every time to be a different perſon. only 
But the time was now approaching, in which it T} 
was proved, that with all his endowments, Crichton filled 
was no more than mortal. Roving about the ſtreets, one ¶ time 
night, during the carnival, and playing on the guitar, Wi of hi 
he was attacked by fix men, in maſks. His courage did Ml thoſe 
not deſert him on this critical occaſion ; he oppoſed them The 
with ſuch ſpirit and adroitneſs, that they were glad to high 
fly; and their leader being diſarmed, threw off his maſk, Envy 
and begged his life. How muſt it have wounded Bi ſoles 


the ſenſibility and confounded the reaſon of Crichton, to ſome 
diſcover the prince, his pupil, as the ſuppliant ! In. WW invali 
ſtead of granting the forfeited boon of life, which was all monie 
that ought to have been required, he fell on his knees, Wi that o 
apologized for his miſtake; and, preſenting the ſword to MM witne 
Gonzaga, told him that he was always maſter of his much. 
exiſtence, and needed not to have ſought his death ed wit 
by treachery. The brutal prince, irritated by the affront WW intelle 
he had received, or, as ſome ſay, ſtung with jealouſy, Nor at! 
graſped the proffered inſtrument of deſtruction, and blazed 
plunged it in his tutor's heart. dazzle 

Thus fell the admirable Crichton, in the very bloom the in 


of youth, by the hands of a worſe than common aſſaſſin, WF Yet u 
The court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem for his me- WWF moſt a 


mory by a public mourning, and the contemporary wits WF vary ff 
expreſſed 
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expreſſed their grief in numerous elegiac encomiums; 
and for a long time afterwards his picture decorated the 
chambers and galleries of the Italian nobility, repreſent- 
ing him on horſeback, with a lance in one hand, and 
a book in the other. ; 

The generality of his biographers fix his death in 
1583; but Lord Buchan, from the moſt minute enqui- 
ries, thinks it took place a year _ when he was ſtill 
only twenty-two. 

That a man who, during his ſhort but brilliant career, 
filled ſuch a ſpace in the minds of men, ſhould have the 
time of his birth and his exit diſputed, as well as many 
of his moſt memorable achievements, is mortifying to 
thoſe who are animated with a love of poſthumous fame. 
The caſe ſeems to be, that whatever character is raiſed too 
high in one age, is ſure to be funk too low in another. 
Envy, which is afraid to attack exalted living merit, con- 
ſoles itſelf with preying on the dead. It firſt detects 
ſome anachroniſm, or ſome exaggerated praiſe, and then 
invalidates the whole chain of evidence that coeval teſti- 
monies have produced. The fame of Crichton, like 
that of the ator, was chiefly confined to thoſe who had 
witneſſed his talents. He wrote little, but he performed 
much. The performance was ſoon forgotten, or blend- 
ed with fiction; and the few ſpecimens he has left of his 
intellectual powers, either do not riſe above mediocrity, 
or at leaſt would not entitle him to ſingular praiſe. He 
blazed like a meteor for a moment : his corruſcations 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder ; but when he vaniſhed, 
the impreſhon he had made was no where to be found. 
Yet we do not hefitate to pronounce him one of the 
moſt accompliſhed men that ever appeared on our ſublu- 
nary ſphere» To thoſe who feel the glow of genius, he 


furniſhes 
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furniſhes an example of the heights to which it can 
aſcend ; to thoſe who are leſs gifted by nature, his 
unſettled life, and his melancholy end, may at leaf 
teach acquieſcence in their allotments. 


XIII. SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM.. 


Born 1536.—Died 1590. 


N O period in Engliſh hiſtory is more illuſtrious than 
the reign of Elizabeth, for the great men it produced 
in every department of the ſtate, and who were called 
into action by the penetrating judge of merit who then 
fat on the throne. Indeed, half the glory of this ſove. 
reign may be fairly aſcribed to the abilities of her 
miniſters ; nor does this in the leaſt derogate from her 
juſt fame; for, to adopt the ſentiment of an acute diſ. 
cerner of men and manners, “ no weak prince was. ever 
known to chooſe a wiſe council.” 

Among thoſe worchies who contributed to the honour 
of Elizabeth's reign, and gave ſtability to her govern: 
ment, Sir Francis Walſingham will occupy a prominent 
place. As a politician and an honeſt man he was cele- 
brated by his contemporaries ; and ſeems to have deſerved 
the higheſt eulogiums they could beſtow, as the ſubſe. 
quent notices of his life will evince. 

This ſtateſman was born at Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, of an 
ancient and honourable family; but it is matter of feri- 
oui 
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n eus regret that no memorials of his early life, which can 
ws ſerve to ſtimulate the youthful boſom to follow his ſteps, 
eaſt have been preſerved by the hiſtorians of his time. It 
fonly appears that he was educated at King's college, 
Cambridge, and ſoon after ſent on his travels into foreign 
countries, His attachment to the principles of the refor- 
mation were, however, well known, while under the 
ſhade of academic bowers; and it was, perhaps, fortu- 
nate that he was engaged in diſtant peregrinations, during 
the ſanguinary reign of Mary. 
With a genius turned for politics, he availed himſelf 
f every opportunity which his travels afforded, of ac- 
nuiring an intimate acquaintance with the laws, govern- 
ment, cuſtoms, and manners, of the nations of the Con- 
inent ; and ſuch were his accompliſhments, and known 
ptitude for public buſineſs, that on his return to his 
ative land, he ſpeedily attracted the notice, and wag 
aken into the confidence of Cecil; by whom he was 
rought forward, in a manner ſuitable to his talents and 
Iews, 
That he poſſeſſed a maturity of parts, even when he 
irſt launched on the ocean of politics, may be. inferred 
om this circumſtance: he was appointed ambaſſador to 
e court of France, during the ſtorms of the civil wars 
that kingdom, and acquitted himſelf there with ſuch 
eal and ability, in various important tranſactions, par- 
Icularly in a negotiation relative to a treaty of marriage 
tween his miſtreſs and the duke of Alengon, and 
terwards between her and the duke of Anjou, that he was 
er after conſidered as fully qualified to diſcharge the moſt 
eighty truſts at home or abroad. The papers that paſſed 
ring his embaſſies, were collected by Sir Dudley 
iges, and publiſhed under the title of the Complete 
Ambaſſador 
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Ambaſſador, from which, his penetration, his judgment hus d 
and his abilities, may be diſtinctly appreciated. But ere! 
part of his character is more eſtimable than his perfeqg . Att 
diſintereſtedneſs. Elizabeth, though ſhe could diſtin. WM itutic 
guiſh merit, was parſimonious in her rewards. Walſing oe p: 
ham, zealous to ſupport the dignity of his ſtation, and H ompl 
promote the intereſt of his ſovereign, incurred preateMſſatch 
expences than his public allowances would detray ; ar th 
it appears that he rather waſted than bettered his circunWGpaſt ac 
ſtances, during his accredited reſidence in France. ereme 
On his return, however, he received the honour bſtina 
knighthood ; and when his firm friend and patron, Ceci Intel 
was raiſed to the peerage, and made lord treaſurer, Wi Scot 
ſingham was appointed one of the ſecretaries of ſtatic que 
and ſworn a privy counſellor. dnfide 
In this ſituation, he nat only gratefully ſupponil ſpatcl 
Burleigh's power and influence, by which he had hin rt) in 
ſelf riſen; but on a variety of occaſions, detected poi. 
diſconcerted intrigues and conſpiracies at home, and wiliſimate 
an intuitive ſagacity, penetrated into the moſt ſeciſonarc! 
deſigns of foreign cabinets. learn 
The ſtates of Holland, juſt riſing into political conſi pics. 
quence, Walſingham was ſent over in 1578, as dern 
queen's repreſentative at one of their early meeting MWſF"0ph 
and by his influence and addreſs, he contributed mu Nects 
to form the bafis of their union, which was ſucceſsfulgWts . 
conſolidated the following year. lan th 
In ſhort, on every occaſion where ſkilful manageme|Wſ"*17-d, 
and conſummate addreſs were deemed requiſite, Mice, 
fingham had the honour to be employed. To hin” ev, 
fays Lloyd, © moſt faces ſpoke as well as their tongue an | 
and their countenance was an index of their hes bis m 


He alſo maintained a number of ſpies and agents, Mchmer 
th 
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hus developed the moſt private tranſactions, before they 
vere ripe for execution. | 

Attached to the proteſtant religion, he ſettled its con- 
itutional policy, and diſconcerted all the intrigues of 


ent; 
t 50 


fed 


ſtin. 
ing the papiſts, who not only dreaded his penetration, but 
d Uomplained of his inſidious artifice, which was an over- 


atch for their own. At firſt he ſhewed a predilection 
or the puritans; but finding they would not make the 
aft advance to uniformity, even in the moſt harmleſs 
eremonies, he left them to their narrow principles and 
bſtinate prejudices. | | 

ech Intelligence having been received that the young king 
WI Scotland, afterwards James I. of England, on whom 
Wc queen always kept a watchful eye, was placing his 
onfidence on favourites ſhe diſliked, Walfingham was 
ſpatched to break through his deluſion, or to create a 


eater 
and 
cum. 


Ir of 


ortel 


hin rty in his court, and to oppoſe his minions. The lat- 
d ar point he effected, but it ſeems he formed a wrong 
win mate of the character and abilities of the youthful 
ſec onarch. This prince teſtified an uncommon fondneſs 


r learning, and talked not irrationally on his favourite 


cone pics. Walſingham being well verſed in ancient and 
as dern authors, pleaſed him by his quotations from 
ting enophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, and Tacitus ; and on 


jets of general knowledge, they interchanged ſenti- 
nts with mutual freedom and ſatisfaction. This poli- 
an thought he foreſaw, that ſo much theory as James 
gene ſſeſſed, would, at a maturer age, be turned to uſeful 
„ Wi ice, and he gave a report accordingly ; in which, 
bim rever, he was certainly miſtaken. James might have 
Ke an uſeful tutor, or even a diſtinguiſhed profeſſor, 


mud 
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ongue + 
hear: his mind was rather contracted than enlarged by his 
ts, aWEciment to the claſſics, and his taſte for polemics, 
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in which it muſt be allowed he was an adept. A mini 
not originally great, is only rendered more conſpicuouſſ 
feeble by an undigeſted maſs of learning; juſt as; 
clown in a court dreſs, appears more ridiculous than j 
his own. | | 
When Elizabeth had determined on an act whit 
forms the chief diſgrace of her reign, the trial and coy 
demnation of her unfortunate rival, Mary, Walſingha 
was appointed one of the commiſhoners on this tragic 
buſineſs. He had previouſly exerted himſelf with req 
induſtry and effect to develope the plot of Babington 
conſpiracy, in which Mary was implicated ; and he 3 
pears to have been guided in this whole tranſa@ion ) 
the pureſt ſentiments of loyalty and moral obligatia 
for he rejected, as infamous, a ſcheme preſſed by Ig 
ceſter, of taking off the captive queen by poiſon. 
In the courſe of the trial, when Mary charged hi 
with counterfeiting her cypher, and practiſing againſt h 
life and that of her ſon, Walfingham roſe with a d 
nified emotion, and proteſted that his heart was fi 
from all malice towards the priſoner; calling God 
witneſs, that in his private capacity he had done nothiy 
unbecoming an honeſt man, nor in his public capaci 
any thing unworthy of his ſtation. He declared he h 
done what his duty and allegiance prompted; and þ 
thoſe principles alone had he ſquared his conduct. M. 
with noble frankneſs and generoſity, accepted his pr 
teſtation, and even apologized for having given cred 
to what ſhe had heard to his prejudice. 
When all Europe was kept in fearful expectation I 
the vaſt armaments which the king of Spain was pt 
paring, and no one could penetrate into his real' def 


Walſingham employed every manceuvre that a long hl 
ti 
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de with politics could ſuggeſt, to diſcover this im- 
ortant ſecret; and learning from an emiſſary at Madrid 
at the king had avowed to his council his having diſ- 
atched a letter to the pope, begging his benediction on 
he deſign he had avowed in it, which, however, he did 
ot chuſe to divulge till he had obtained an anſwer ;z the 
ful ſecretary having found this clue, by means of a 
enetian prieſt, his ſpy at Rome, procured a copy of 
e original letter; which was ſtolen out of the pope's 
binet, by a gentleman of his bed-chamber, while he 


ept. 


yſtery which had puzzled the deepeſt politicians to 
nriddle; by the obſtacles he raiſed up, he prevented 
he Spaniards from receiving thoſe pecuniary ſupplies 
hich would have enabled them to put to ſea, and thus 
e failing of the armada was delayed for a whole year. 

Wallingham, by his intenſe application to public buſi- 


wer or addreſs can at laſt efcape. He died in the 
ach year of his age; and though he had held ſome of 
e higheſt and moſt lucrative ſtations, he did not leave 
nough behind him, to defray the laſt offices due to mor- 
lity, In order to ſave his body from an arreſt, his 
ends were obliged to bury him by night in St. Paul's 
burch, without the reſpect and honour which were due 
d ſuch a rare inſtahce of political fagacity, diſintereſted 
al, and pure patriotiſm, He left only one daughter, 
ho was married ſucceſſively to three very diſtinguiſhed 
aracters—Sir Philip Sidney, Devereux earl of Eſſex, 
d Bourk earl of Clanrickard and St. Albans. - 

In Wallüngnam his too penurious miſtreſs loſt one of 
er moſt faithful ſervants, and the public one of its beſt 
friends, 


Having, by this dexterous management, developed the 


eſs, ſeems to have haſtened that moment which no. 
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friends. He ſeems to have been one of thoſe ſtateſmen 
in whom the nobleſt virtues loved to dwell. He pur. 
ſued the good of his country by every practicable 
means, regardleſs of every other object. He was eni. 
nently inſtrumental in promoting voyages of diſcovery, 
and every uſeful ſcheme of trade and navigation in ge. 
neral. The proteſtant religion found in him a warn 
and a judicious ſupporter ; and all the machinations gf 


L 


Rome to overthrow it, fell beneath his ſuperior addreß, s. 
His negociations, or ſtate papers, diſplay at once hi ile 
literary and his political talents. A manual of pruden. give 
tial maxims entitled, Arcana Aulica, is likewiſe aſcrived * 
to him, though with no ſufficient authority. It is very i ow 
probable, however, that ſome of the moſt valuable ſenti. Wi c 
ments found in this work were borrowed from him: one 3 
which his whole public life illuſtrated, we ſubjoin; - 
& Knowledge is never bought too dear.” 328 
That this great and good ſtateſman was a patron of - 
literature, is evident, from his founding a divinity lectue 
at Oxford, as alſo a library at King's college, Cam. a 
bridge. He aſſiſted Hakluyt: and his purſe as well * 
his influence were always at the ſervice of thoſe who 5 
were qualified to do honour to their country, by ther Ii 
arms or arts, their enterprize or their talents. It wa ae 
impoſſible indeed it could eſcape a man of Walſinghan! ul 
penetration, that the patronage of merit and talents in = 
general, is the glory, the ſupport of a government; or, . 
in other words, that ſcience and virtue are the gale on q 
which ſtates are wafted into the port of proſperity, o Wiſh... 
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Tur illuſtrious names that throw a ſplendor on the 


* ifficult, It produced men eminent in all the arts that 
a 1 ſecurity to nations, or embelliſh the walks of pri- 
ws ; ate life: heroes, adventurers, ſtateſmen, poets, and 
ide 


ſcholars aroſe in quick ſucceſſion, or rather were contem- 
oraneous; and if we except the preſent and part of the 
Walt, in no preceding or ſubſequent reign, have ſuch 
brilliant naval atchievements been performed. 

Among thoſe, however, who, by their courage, and 
autical ſkill, contributed to give an eclat to their country, 
nd to the great princeſs they ſerved, the firſt Engliſh cir- 
Wunoavigator, Drake, ſtands conſpicuous in the temple of 
me. He was the eldeſt of twelve children, and born 
t a village near Taviſtock, in Devonſhire. His father 
ſeems was a mariner, but his actual fituation is un- 
Known. However, he had the good fortune to be con- 
ted by marriage with Sir John Hawkins, who took 
oung Drake under his patronage, and gave him that 
ind of education which was beſt adapted to a marine 
Je, for which he was deſtined from his infancy. A 
loud frequently hangs over the early years of celebrated 


e juvenile period of Drake's life, not an incident has 
Welcended to poſterity. We are, therefore, obliged to 
le him up when he firſt entered on his profeſſion, in 

| any 


SIR 
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ce of Elizabeth are ſo numerous, that ſelection becomes 


haracters, which biographers in vain would pierce. Of 
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any oſtenſible capacity. By the intereſt of his patroy, 
co-operating with his own abilities, he was, appointed 
purſer of a ſhip, trading to Biſcay, about the eighteenth 
year of his age. At twenty he made a voyage to Guinez 
which then began to be viſited; and two years after, he 
was appointed to the command of the Judith. In thy 
capacity, he particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the gb 
rious action which took place under his patron, Sir Joh 
Hawkins, at St. John de Ulloa, in the harbour of Mex. 
ico, and returned with him to England, with a rifing 
reputation, but without the leaſt advancement in hy 
fortune. The event of this voyage ſeems to have give 
Drake a rooted enmity to the Spaniards, which only ter. 
minated with his life. In thoſe times the laws of nation 
ſeem to have been interpreted with great laxity; an 
predatory voyages againſt the rich Spaniſh ſettlemeny 
were frequently undertaken by private adventurers, rathe 
with the connivance than the ſanction of their ſovereign 
In ſuch expeditions, where the love of enterprize or thi 
of gain was the ruling motive, Drake took a very adty 
part; yet his ſucceſs, and the averſion to the Spank 
name, which had then become endemial, always pr 
tected him from a ſtrift enquiry into the authority undt 
which he acted, or the means he pur ſued to effectuate li 
deſigns. 
He made three ſucceſſive voyages againſt the Spani 
ſettlements in America; and beſides doing much mi 
chief to individuals, he obtained a confiderable fhareg 
booty, which, to his honour, he diviced with ſtrict in 
partiality among the companions of his fortune, al 
thoſe who had riſqued any capital in his undertaking 
This conduct, ſo juſt and praiſe-worthy, gained him 
high reputation, and made him the idol of his men. 
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With the fruits of his induſtry, and his courage, he 
ow fitted out three frigates, and failed for Ireland, 
-here he ſerved as a volunteer, under Walter, ear! of 
Eſſex, and performed ſignal feats of valour. On the 
Path of this noble patron he returned to England, where 
e was introduced to her majeſty by Sir Chriſtopher 
atton, and very favourably received at court. Thus 
baſking in the beams of royal favour, his views expand- 


itron, 
intel 
eenth 
lines 
r, he 
that 
e go. 
John 


Mer. to nobler atchievements than he had yet attempted, 
rind he projected an expedition which will render his 
n ame immortal. 


give When a man of ardent imagination once gives up the 
y te. eins to the purſuit of intereſt or ambition, nothing will 
ation ppear too arduous that flatters his darling paſkon. Drake 


; au aving, in one of his former expeditions, obtained a proſ- 
mem ed of the Great South Sea, determined that no obſta- 
rates or dangers ſhould deter him from endeavouring to 
rein read his ſails on that ocean. But indefatigable as he 
tines in the purſuit of this deſign, it was not till the year 
adi c77 chat he had collected a force ſufficient to man five 
pangegels; when, by a particular royal commiſſion, he ap- 
3 proeiWſſcared as admiral, or, as the phraſe then was, general of 
unde ſquadron. 

ate The fleet equipped for this important expedition, con- 
Biicd of the Pelican, of one hundred tons (the flag-ſhip) 
the Elizabeth—the Marygold—the Swan—and the 
briſtopher; all of inferior burden. Theſe veſſels were 
artly fitted out at his own riſque, and partly at the 
xpence of others, and manned with one hundred and 
xly-four ſelect mariners. They were ſtored with all 
cellary proviſions, and at the ſame time furniſhed with 
late ver could contribute to ornament or delight: carry- 
Ig a band of muſic, rich furniture, and ſpecimens of 
F the 
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the moſt elegant productions of the country. The ad. 
miral's table was equipped with filver utenſils, and even 
the cook-room was decorated with the ſame coſtly metal 
This apparent oſtentation, however, might be the effeg 
of policy rather than vanity. Of the reſpe& which j 
always paid to the externals of opulence, Drake wy 
fully ſenſible; and he omitted no means of keeping yy 
an appearance adequate to the ſtation he now held. W the 

Notwithſtanding his reputation was by this time ſuffici-M and 
ently blazoned, prudently reflecting on the difficulties Hand 
which his men had been expoſed in former tranſatlanit perſ 
expeditions (which might have deterred the leſs reſolute) ¶ pou 
or probably to maſk his deſign from Spain, he gave it ouMifcula! 
that his intended voyage was to Alexandria; nor was felt c 
real deſtination known till they reached the coaſt of Bra even 

Every requiſite preparation having been made, Di late 
failed from Plymouth, on the 15th of November, 15% cion 
but ſoon after was forced by tempeſtuous weather in princ 
Falmouth, from whence they took their final departurMimpo: 
on the 13th of December, with all the auſpicious india ho | 
tions of a favourable voyage. by bi 
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On the 5th of April he made the coaſt of Brazil, wſWE"bict 
important occurrence intervening, and entered the m imſe 
De la Plata, where he loſt the company of two Moug 
his ſmaller ſhips; but meeting them again, and traniſWett!e | 
porting the men and proviſions into the reſt, he tunit is f. 
them adrift. ye 

After encountering a dreadful ſtorm, in which e The 
admiral was ſaved by the ſkill and intrepidity of Ported 
ſecond in command, on the 29th of May they enteraW'**tive 
the port of St. Julian, not far from the Straits of Mag ferer 
lan, where they lay two months, in order to make pH iends 

ation 1 


parations for paſſing that dangerous and hitherto littk 
known channel. 
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ad. At St. Julian, a tragedy was acted, which impartiality 
ever obliges us to record: Drake having ſummoned his prin- 
net cipal officers to attend a court-martial, opened his com- 
effeg e miſſion, which gave him power of life and death; and 
chi with confiderable eloquence, which he poſſeſſed notwith- 
- wil ſtanding his imperfect education, he began to charge a 
ng wt gentleman, of the name of Doughty, who had long been | 
W the object of his diſlike, with firſt plotting to murder him, a 
uffc and then to ruin the enterprize. Jealouſy of his talents 1 
ies u and his worth is generally thought to have prompted this ö 
lanteperſecution. However this may be, malice, backed by f 
lute) power, will ſeldom fail of accompliſhing its object, parti- ! 
it oucularly where the influence of the laws is too diſtant to be ö 


as Hel felt or feared. Of this tragical affair there are various and b 
Braꝛi even contradictory accounts; but none, though they pal- þ 
DrakeWliate the admiral's conduct, that can wipe away the ſuſpi- 1 


cion of deliberate crueltys> With a mockery of the 
principles of juſtice, while he obſerved ſome of its leaſt 
important forms, he condemned to death a gentleman 
who had been his friend, and who followed his fortunes 
by his own particular ſolicitations. The ſham tribunal 
which had been inſtituted by Drake, and over which he 
himſelf preſided, confirmed the ſentence. The ill-fated 
Doughty obtained only the reſpite of a fingle day, to 
ſettle his affairs both temporal and ſpiritual. The admiral, 
It is ſaid, received the communion with him, and, with 
| lypocritical ſhew of regard, affured him of his prayers, 
The conſciouſneſs of innocence ſeems to have ſup- 
ported this unhappy victim: he broke out into no in- 
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enter ectives againſt his prejudiced judges; he even preſerved 
Mage !crenity of countenance and mind; recommended his 
ke pe riends to the candour of Drake, and ſubmitted to decapi- 


ation with conſtancy and fortitude. 


F2 The 
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The execution over, the admiral, by plauſible has 
fangues and excuſes, endeavoured to juſtify his conduct, 
but though the panic- ſtruck crew might acquieſce in hi 
deciſion, we are inclined to think Drake indefenſible in 


the whole of this buſineſs, as far as from a review of the of 
documents we are able, at this day, to judge. Cruelty WM arr: 
ought ever to be the object of abhorrence, and the mor I 
fo when it aſſumes the infidious maſk of juſtice. now 

The fleet being now reduced to three ſhips, Drabe carr 
bade adieu to port 'St. Julian, and, on the 2oth of Auguſt, WW hip 
entered the Straits of Magellan; which, notwithſtanding [men 
the intricacy and difficulty of this navigation, he paſſel ¶retu 
in ſixteen days; a fhorter ſpace of time than it has eve Mir: 
been performed in, by any ſucceeding navigator. tate: 

No ſooner, however, had they entered the pred Wiſſa ne: 


South Sea, than they were overtaken by a violent ſtom prag 


which continued, without intermiſſion, for nearly ; H 
month, during which the ſhips were diſperſed, and leHH ef e: 
Drake, at laſt, two hundred leagues out of his courſe, infMl:titu 
latitnde 559 ſouth. Here they diſcovered a number e/Wr:ble 
ſmall iſlands, and were fortunate enough to obtain a ſuppi he w 
of refreſhments, by an interchange of ſuch toys as ulis d. 
always valuable in the eſtimation of uncivilized horde ia, t 

Departing from theſe ſhores, another ſtorm, of much ative 
greater violence, aroſe, and drove them to the very extrevcn 
mity of the South-American coaſt ; where they ſaw, ral. 
the firft time, the conflux of the ſouthern and weſtem elf, b 
oceans; and at length they had the good fortune to naviyWWniltre! 
gate a calm, unruffled fea, to which they had been ſo lo whi 
ſtrangers. hame, 

Drake now directed his courſe to the appointed plcdfcmon 
of rendezvous, in caſe of the ſeparation of the fleet; range 
when he arrived at the wiſhed-for latitude, he fou er, as 
neither ſhips nor convenient harbours, and theretar ctuate 


ſteered 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 1 
> ha WW fleered directly to Macoa; where the natives, at firſt, 
duct; made a ſhew of friendſhip. But probably miſtaking them 
in hö for Spaniards, a nation they had reaſon to deteſt, they 
ble in ſoon after laid an ambuſh for a watering party, killed two 
of the WW of the crew, and ſlightly wounded the admiral. with an 
ruely WM arrow, under the eye. 


This diſaſter induced them to ſhorten their ſtay ; and 
now failing along the coaſts of Chili and Peru, they 


more 


Drake MW carried terror wherever they appeared, and plundered 
uguſt WH ſhips and rich towns with ſo little oppoſition, that the: 
nding WW men became ſatiated with ſpoil, and began to think of 
paſſed returning to their native land to enjoy it. But the ad- 
ever miral was fired with glory as well as avarice; and expa- 


tiated on the honour, as well as the utility, of diſcovering 


orex a nearer paſſage to Europe, which he did not deem im- 
ſtom N practicable. | | 

rly 14 His influence and authority prevailed, and with 2 view 

d lefWWof exploring a north-weſt paſſage, they proceeded to 


latitude 45% north; but here the cold proved ſo intole- 
rable to perſons long habituated to a warm climate, that 
he was obliged to deſiſt from the farther proſecution of 
his deſign; and meaſuring back their courſe to Califor- 
ia, they put into a harbour of that peninſula, where the 
atives received'them in the moſt hoſpitable manner, and 


rſe, it 
Der 
uppſ 
as are 
ordes 
much 


extre-even offered to confer the ſovereign power on the ad- 
v, fa viral, This compliment, of courſe, was waved for him- 
eſten elt, but he transferred the proffered allegiance to his 
Wir | iſtreſs, Elizabeth, and took poſſeſſion of the country, 


to which he gave the appellation. of New Albion; in her 

hame, The ceremony being ended, the ſimple natives 
emonſtrated the higheſt reſpect and veneration for the 
Prangers; and lacerated their bodies in the ſevereſt man- 
Per, as is cuſtomary among barbarous nations, when 
duated by grief or joy. - 
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friends were about to depart, than they burſt out into 
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Though the acquifition of this territory was only va. 
luable to the admiral or his country as it furniſhed ſup. 
plies and a reſting place on the preſent occaſion, Drake 
feems to have plumed himfelf much on the voluntary 
grant; and before his departure cauſed the circumſtances 
of the reſignation to be engraved on a brafs plate, and 
fixed up as a memorial of the tranſaction. 

No ſooner were the Indians ſenſible that their ney 


the moſt lively expreſſions of forrow. As the fhips re. 
ceded from the ſhore, they aſcended the hills to prolong 
their view of them; and lighted up fires, as if intended uſt a 
for ſacrifices. Indeed, when we confider with Wange 
profound reſpect, almoſt bordering on adoration, the urin 
Spaniards were firſt received on this continent, it is not He c 
unlikely but the fimple natives of California might a] deen 
under ſimilar impreſſions. he vi 
It was on the 23d of July that they quitted theſe air. 
ſhores, and, after a general conſultation, it was agreed fe ** 
to proceed to the Moluccas. In latitude 209 north, they hich 
fell in with ſome iſlands, where the natives, at firl, Me ru 
ſhewed ſigns of amity, and readily bartered their com. Late 
modities; but, emboldened by the mild behaviour of ould « 
the Engliſh, they become inſolent; when the blank di, ser 


charge of a piece of ordnance checked the progreſs dee 
unprovoked aggreſſion, At! 
On the zd of November, they had a joyful view of pect. 
the Moluccas, and touched at Ternate, whoſe king ah 
nd tne 


appears to have been a wiſe and politic prince, and kept 
up a dignified regal ſtate, while he was not deficient in 
paying proper honour and reſpect to his viſitors, 

Here they ſhipped between four and five tons af 
cloves, refitted the ſhips, and refreſhed the crews ; but 


juſt as they were about to fail, they had the inhumanity 
10 
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to abandon a male and female negro, taken out of one 


va. : 
ſup. of the Spaniſh prizes. The poor girl, it ſeems, was 
rake Noaly about fifteen years of age, and either by Drake, 


or one of his. companions, had become in that ſtate 


Itary : 
nee; ich entitled her to protection from every manly heart. 
and WV © cannot mention an incident of this kind without 


eprobating ſuch unfeeling conduct. It is our wiſh and 
pur duty to mend, not to corrupt the heart; and while 
e record perfidy, it ſhall be our ſtudy to reprehend it. 

In their courſe towards Celebes, they fell in with a 
umber of iſlands, whoſe names are not preſerved; but 
aſt as they flattered themſelves with having eſcaped the 
gangers incident to ſuch a navigation, the ſhip ſtruck, 
luring the night, on a hidden rock ; and the murmurs of- 
he crew at ſuch a protracted voyage, which had long 
een with difficulty repreſſed, now broke out into all 
he virulence of invective, and all the wildneſs of deſ- 
air. Fletcher, the chaplain, was particularly ſevere on 
ie admiral; but he, feeling the dreadful cataſtrophe in 
hich they were involved, diſguiſed his reſentment at 
he rude attacks he was obliged to endure, tried to con- 
liate the minds of his people by every lenitive that art 


com- 
ur of ould deviſe; and, in the midſt of the moſt imminent 
K danger of univerſal ruin, preſerved a courage and pru- 


e ice unaltered. 
At laſt, when every ray of hope was gone, and they 
xpected to be ſwallowed up without leaving a fingle 


king A emorial of their adventures, the wind ſuddenly ſhifted, 
| key nd the ſurges heaved the ſhip off the rock; when they 
nt uoatinued their courſe to Baratene, where they were 
ſpitably received, and repaired the] damage they had 
ns of tained. 
Departing 1 thence, they proceeded to Java, and 


ok in a freſh ſupply of proviſions, with an intention 
F 4 of 
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of proſecuting the voyage to Malacca ; but the crew no 
became abſolutely mutinous, and inſiſted on the admi. 
raPs directly ſteering for Europe. 

Obliged to yield to their menaces, the admiral directed 
his courſe towards the Cape of Good Hope, but in order 
to wreck his reſentment. on ſome one, he ſeized on 
Fletcher, who had been loud in cenſuring his coy. 
duct, when the ſhip was in danger of being loſt ; and 
accuſing. him of ſpiriting up the crew to oppoſition, 
went through the ſame forms of external juſtice as he 
had done in the cafe of Doughty, and concluded wit 
depoſing him from the prieſthood, in a ſingular form d 
excommunication, and afterwards turning him before th, 
maſt with every mark of diſgrace. 

On the 35th of June, 1580, they doubled the Cape af 
Gord Hope, and, without any other occurrence worth 
of remark, reached Plymouth on the 3d of November; 


having performed the circumnavigation of the globe pro 

two years and about ten months. W 

The news of Drake's arrival was ſoon diſſeminatelicce. 

over the kingdom; and, as this was an age when heroic] av. 

deeds challenged the higheſt admiration and regard, te mill 

Ci admiral's reputation reached the moſt exalted pitch, aui rtie: 
* the fame of the wealth he had accumulated, heightened ve 

1 the reſpect which was paid him. that 

H Yet as merit and enterprize will always excite en, m.“ 

i his conduct and principles were not only canvaſſed bi Ha- 

ll his countrymen, but the Spaniſh ambaſſador exerted! c 

0 himſelf to have him declared a pirate, notwithſtanding agel! 

0 the royal commiſſion, The queen, with that policy fu dou 

| which ſhe was diſtinguiſhed, heard the arguments of hiiſſitio! 

friends and opponents, but concealed her own ſentimenty{Mif In 1 

till a proper opportunity offered of divulging them. n expe 

uſu 


In this ſtate of painful ſuſpence, Drake remained for 
ſome 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE:«. 1733 
Lome months; * uncertain whether he mould be declared a | 


ö no 1 
ind dene factor to his country, or its diſgrace. At length, when | 

Matters were ſufficiently. ripe for an avowal, the queen, | 
ecke Wthrew off the veil at once, and went on board his ſhip, f 
order at Deptford, where ſhe was magnificently entertained, 


d on Mad conferred the honour of knighthood on our naviga- | 
con. or; obſerving, that his actions did him more honour, 0 
; and han his title. She alſo gave orders for the preſervation f 
ſition, pf the ſhip which had performed ſuch an extraordinary g 
as he Voyage, and it was long viſited as an object of public 
with uriofity, till becoming ſo much decayed that it could ; 
rm of Wo longer be kept together, a chair was made out of the. 
re the Wan ks, and preſented to the univerfity of Oxford. 


After this public teſtimony. of royal approbation, envy: . 


ape of ſnd malice were obliged to hide their abaſhed counte: | 
rorthy ances, and all ranks were zealous to . congratulate fir" _ Þ| 
nber;{Wrancis Drake, who had a coat of arms aſſigned him, 

be u ppropriate to his purſuits and his talents. 


With regard to the quantity: of treaſure amaſſed in this 


inatelacceſsful enterprize, there are various opinions; but on 0 
heroic average of the beſt accounts, it could not be leſs than ö 
d, te million ſterling. As to the diſtribution, it ſeems all : 
u, ani arties were: ſatisfied; and the manner of his reception . 


ave a confirmation to the truth of the old maxim, ji 
that he who brings money, brings his welcome with. 


Na 


atened 


envy, | 
Ted by: Having accompanied this hero round the world, the N 
__ | commander that ever accompliſhed ſuch a voyage,. N 
anding agellan having been cut off hefore. his return, it will, þ 
icy fue doubt, gratify. juvenile. curioſity.to know: his future 7 
of ha ettinies. | 
meats Ia 1 585, he was again called into action as admiral of f 
| n expedition againſt the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, in which: 0 
ed fis uſual ſucceſs attended him. Two yearg, after, he | 
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was ſent to Liſbon ; but receiving intelligence that the 
Spaniards were aſſembling a fleet at Cadiz, on purpoſe 


to invade England, he failed into that port, and burn C 
ten thouſand tons of ſhipping, excluſive of all the war. ® 
like ſtores. ſea 

New ſucceſſes gave riſe to new honours. Next yer ſhe 
he was appointed vice-admiral under lord Howard of F 
Effingham, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the Spanif "8 
Armada, in ſuch a manner, as deſerves the unqualified the 
praiſe of all poſterity. General hiſtory records the tri. oil 
umphs of our country on this glorious occaſion, and ye R 
mean not to interfere with its p:ovince. | little 


The very name of Drake was now a ſhield of defence ge! 
to his ſovereign, and the terror of her foes. His merit oF 
being duly appreciated by the queen, he was next di-, tnis! 
patched with a ſquadron to aſſiſt in placing Don Antoni 


Janu 


on the throne of Portugal. Here the event was not equi To 
to the courage and talents employed in the expedition ell 
Spain, indeed was partially baffled, but England ws "WY 
little benefited. Drake was not formed ſo much th. „ 
co- operate with others, as to execute his own bold an Heath 
original deſigns. lorroy 

The ſun of glory which had fo long ſhone on hin ude, 
with full luſtre, was now verging to a decline. A for hd, 
midable expedition againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements wayne 
projected, ſoon after this failure, in which Drake and ; 1 
relation and firſt patron, Hawkins, were appointed com- Frelle 
manders. aſs © 

After an attack on the Canaries, in which they migll:;.. 6 
carried, the fleet arrived before Porto Rico; when { Ind de 
council being held, it was determined to make an a(la_ghh attrs 
on the ſhips in the harbour. The ftrength of the tor xcept 
tfications rendered this attempt alſo abortive: and i b whic 


John Hawkins fell a martyr to the climate, The ve 
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ſame evening, while the principal officers were at ſup- 
per, a cannon ball, entering the cabin, killed ſir Nicho- 
las Clifford, mortally wounded another gentleman, and 


carried away the ſtool on which ſir Francis Drake was 


ſeated. Thus Fortune once more befriended him, before 
ſhe bade him a final adieu. 
After committing ſeveral depredations in thoſe ſeas, 


mey proceeded on their grand deſign, which was to croſs 


the iſthmus of Panama; but in this they were likewiſe 
foiled. 

Repeated diſappointments, to which he had been fo 
little accuſtomed, preyed on the mind of Drake with 


ſuch bitter force, that he fell into a melancholy; in 


which ſtate, being ſeized with the bloody flux, he quitted 
this life, at Nombre de Dios, without leaving iſſue, in 
January, 1596. | 

In ſtature, this accompliſhed ſeaman was low, but 
rell ſet: his cheſt was broad and open, his head very 
round, his eyes large and clear, his complexion freſh, and 
his whole countenance animated and engaging. His 
death was lamented with the ſincereſt demonſtrations of 
ſorrow ; and his character, for perſeverance and forti- 
ude, for all that can exalt the hero, and intrepid com- 


rymen, that time can never tarniſh his juſt laurels, Yet 
is defects as a man were very conſiderable ; and if he 
xcelled moſt in his great qualities, he ſank beneath the 
aſs of mankind in ſome of the effential character- 
ſtics of humanity. Impatient of controul, avaricious, 


Ind deſpotic, he was rather formed to excite fear, than 


d attract regard. Untinctured with the liberal arts, 
xcept as far as they were connected with navigation, 
| which he ſtood unrivalled and alone, he evinced none 


mander, was ſo firmly fixed in the hearts of his coun- 
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of thoſe weakneſſes which are an honour to our mind 
and he lived without ſeeming to enjoy life, except 
when ſome ſucceſsful enterprize ſhed. the caſual gleam of 
ſatisfaction in his heart. Favoured by the ſmiles 9 
Fortune till he vainly fancied he had chained the fickl, 
goddeſs,, he could not endure her frowns; and has leh 
a moral to poſterity, «6. that a long ſeries of uninterrupted 
proſperity, is ſeldom for the ultimate happineſs of; 
being ſo weak and frail as man.“ 
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LORD BURLEIGH. 
Born 1520. Died 1598. 


IN a private ſtation a good man may be eſtimable, bit 
when raiſed to rank and power, he. becomes eminent) 
meritorious. The more the ſphere - of his activity is en 
larged, and the higher the ſummit from which his in 
fluence is felt, the greater are his glory and his uſe. Al 
thoſe virtues, and all that wiſdom, which in privacy ar 
only calculated to win the applauſe of his own heart, a 
the veneration of a diſcerning few, ſpread their deligit 
ful energies over a range worthy of their force a 
direction, promote the general welfare, and embrat 
whatever is grand or good, 

'Thek 


WIELFAM egi. m7 
Theſe reflections were ſuggeſted by contemplating: 
he life of Cecil; a man who, during the long ſpace 
of forty years, and amidſt many eventful ſcenes, was a 


es of principal miniſter of ſtate, and directed the machine of 

fick government with a wiſe and: ſteady aim. 

is lf William Cecil was born at Bourn, in Eincolnſhire, 

uptel he native place of his mother. His father was Richard: 
of Meecil, eſq. of Burleigh, in the county of Northampton ;: 


principal officer of the robes to Henry VIII. and a 
liſtinguiſhed. favourite of that monarch. 

Young Cecil imbibed the firſt rudiments. of learning at 
he grammar ſchools of Grantham and Stamford, and gave 
urly indications of thoſe ſolid. talents which were to- 
xdorn the future man. His thirſt for knowledge was 
vceſſive; and his father, willing to humour the bent of 
is mind, ſent him, when ſtill a boy, to St. John's 
ollege, Cambridge. Here exceſſive application, united 
o a pregnant genius, ſoon procured him diſtinction in 
he literary career; but from too little attention to thoſe 
prings by which the human machine is kept in repair, 
nd its faculties improved, he indulged his ſedentary. diſ- 
ofition to ſuch an inordinate degree, that he had nearly 
pſt the uſe of his limbs, and certainly laid the founda- 
jon of that tormenting diſeaſe the gout, which, at inter- 
Bals, preyed on his conſtitution for life, and. gradually 
ppped the vital powers. 

Before he had completed his nineteenth year, he left 
ambridge, full of academic diſtinctions, which he had 
Ichly merited; and entered of Gray's inn, London, in 
rder to proſecute the ſtudy of the law, as his future 
rofeſſion, Here his proficiency was as rapid as it had 
ten in acquiring general learning; and it is probable he 
git have riſen to the very height of juridical emi- 
nence, 
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nence, had not his better fortune called him to other 
purſuits, ſtill more adapted to his capacity and endoy. 
ments. EEE. | 

The pivot on which the ſucceſs or miſcarriages 
men turn, is often influenced by ſuch accidental cauſe, 
as neither prudence can direct, nor any human fore. car 
fight anticipate. This poſition, which, in itſelf, is liable 
to no contradiction, receives a forcible illuſtration from 


the incident, by which Cecil roſe to honour. ( 

Towards the cloſe of the reign of Henry VIII. on: cor 
viſit to his father, at court, Cecil accidentally met two Mice 
prieſts, in the preſence-chamber, chaplains to the f. Hef 
mous Iriſh chief O'Neale ; and, by way of filling up the rote 
interval of waiting, he fell into converſation with then ſec. 
on theological ſubjects. A warm diſpute enſued, which kni 
was carried on in Latin; and ſo eloſely were the bigots cha 


of ſuperſtition preſſed by the youthful advocate for the 
doctrines of the reformation, that they felt themſelve MWirc 
overpowered, and burſt from him in a paroxyſm of rage, WW": 
The advantage Cecil had gained was immediately re- 
ported tothe king; who, pleaſed to find a champion in the 
cauſe he himſelf had eſpouſed, ordered him into his pre. 
| fence, and was fo delighted with his good ſenſe and addreſ 
that he promiſed him the firſt vacant place at cour; 
compatible with his views; and in the mean time he the 
was complimented with the reverſion of the Cuſtos Bre. eſt. 
vium office. About this remarkable period, on which 
his future fortune hinged, he married a ſiſter of fir John 
Cheke; who left him a widower, with one ſon, in [ch 
than two years after their nuptials. Five years after, he 
eſpouſed Miſs Mildred Cooke, daughter of fir Anthony 
Cooke, tutor to Edward VI. a lady of uncommonWiP® *! 
merit and accompliſhments. Edw 

Connected 


/ 
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other Connected by marriage with two of the moſt diſtin- 


ndoy. I guiſhed ſcholars of the age, and poſſeſſing in his wife not 
a rival, but an aſſociate in ſtudy, he was more ardently 


ges attached to literature than ever; but by no means to the 
cauſes Wnegle&t of the profeſſion of the law, in which he be- 
fore. came eminent, though his acceſs to court probably in- 


Iſpired him with more elevated expectations, which were 
afterwards abundantly gratified. 
On the acceſſion of Edward VI. he was warmly re- 


liable 
1 from 


. on: commended to the lord protector, Somerſet ; and ſuc- 
et tyo Meeſſively roſe, under this high patronage, and the favour 
he fi. of his ſovereign, to be maſter of the requeſts, cuſtos 
up the otolorum of Lincolnſhire, and one of the principal 
1 then M ſecretaries of ſtate. He alſo received the honour of 


which nigbthood, was ſworn of the privy- council, and made 
bigon chancellor of the garter. | 
for the But thoſe honours did not flow on in an uninterrupted 


nſelve I ſtream. Though his good fortune and good ſenſe al- 
f rage, Mays extricated him from difficulties, he experienced 
ly re- ome of thoſe reverſes to which all public men are more 


in the or lets liable. | 
is pre. As his elevation was principally owing to his munifi- . 
ddreſs, Went patron, Somerſet, he was involved in his deſtinies. 


He attended him in his expedition to Scotland; and at 
(the battle of Muſſelburgh was only ſaved from inevitable 


Count, 
me he 


5 Bre eſtruction by the generous interpoſition of a friend, 
which ho puſhed him out of the level of a cannon, and 
r ſon ad his own arm fhattered by the ball, which muſt other- 


ie have paſſed through Cecil's body. 

When the protector was obliged to give way to the 

ntrigues of a powerful party, Cecil was alſo committed 

o the Tower, where he remained three months; but 

Edward, who ſeems to have entertained a warm affection 
| for 
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for him, ſoon wiped off this diſgrace, by new honour, 


The deſtruction of his firſt patron, however, appearing 


inevitable, and the duke of Northumberlaud rapidly cir. 
cumventing his power and influence, he was throws into 


the moſt diſtreſling dilemma. how io avoid the ſtorm, 


without incurring the deep diſgrace of ingratitude. By 
fome, who are no friends io his memory, it is ſaid, that 
Cecil, with the warineſs of a politician, and the eaſy 
tergiverſation of a courtier, ſtrengthened his own in- 
tereſt by eſpouſing the ſtrongeſt cauſe; but this aſſertion 
reſts on no ſubſtantial grounds. He was prudent and 
circumſpect, but no more. His anſwer to Somerſet, 
who was expreſſing his apprehenſion of ſome evil delign 
againſt him, is dignified in the extreme, though it may 
appear cool to ſuch a benefaftor :—* If you are not in 
fault,” ſaid he, © you may truſt to your innocence; if 
you are, I have nothing to ſay but to lament you.” 
Having ſtrenuouſly oppoſed;. at the . council- board, 
the reſolution for changing the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in favour of lady Jane Grey, though as privy-councellor 
he witneſſed it, as the act and deed.of the king, Mary 
was ſo much pleafed with his behaviour, that ſoon after her 
acceſſion ſhe granted him a general pardon, and made 
him a tender of the office of ſecretary and councellor, 
provided he would embrace the. catholic faith, But 
Cecil, whoſe attachment to the reformation was founded 
on principle, and who ſeems to have been ſincerely re- 
ligious, after thanking her majeſty, and profeſſing his 
zeal for her ſervice, as far as conſcience would allow, te. 
queſted her indulgence to withdraw. from the public 
councils, and to lead a life of privacy. and content. 
Among other expreſſions he made uſe of on this occa+ 


nion, the following deſerves to be remembered: “ that 
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he was wughe and bound to ſerve God firſt, and next, 
his ſovereign; but if her ſervice ſhould put him out of 
God's ſervice, he hoped her majeſty would give him 
leave to chuſe an everlaſting, rather than a momentary 
engagement.“ : 
This freedom, from a man of fuch an eſtabliſhed cha- 
rafter for probity and wiſdom, did not offend. The 
queen ſtill treated fir William Cecil very graciouſly, and 
her miniſters were ſometimes glad to avail themſelves of 
his political knowledge, by aſking his advice, With all 
their bigotry, they were obliged to own, that good ſenſe 
and talents are of no particular religion; ard the heretic 
in faith was frequently made the oracle of their deciſions. 
Yet Cecil prudently forebore to ſtep forward, farther than 
he was abſolutely compelled. He was fatisfied with at- 
tending his duty in parliament, as a reprefentative for the 
county of Lincoln, where he avowed his fentiments with 
manly freedom; and what ſhews his exalted reputation, 
he was never moleſted, either for his religious or poli- 
tical opinions. Indeed we find he was highly reſpected 
by cardinal Pole, to conduct whom to England from 
 WBrufels, he had been n in the commencement of 


Mary's reign, 
} The virtues and talents of Cecil had been matured, 
Woot loſt, in the ſhade; and when Elizabeth mounted the 


throne, he was immediately called into action with haps 
pier omens, and appointed ſecretary of ſtate. In this 
capacity, his tried prudence and addreſs were eſſentially 
neceſſary to heal the wounds which the reformation had: 
eceived, and to emancipate the nation, without ſan- 
puinary meaſures, from the chains of Rome. By Cecil's 
advice, a conference was held in Weſtminſter church 
between the moſt eminent divines of both perſuaſions; 


and 
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and ſoon after, that form of worſhip was reſolved | upon, 
which has ever ſince been the religious eſtabliſhment of bim; e 
the church of England. | af 

Having ſettled Keie affairs on a ond baſis, his 5 
next care was to compoſe jarring intereſts, and to ſtrengtb- 
en native and external relations; but we mult leave it t 
hiſtory to do full juſtice to his various merits, and be ſatiſ. 
fied with a brief narrative of the prominent paſſages of his 
life. In 1560, he was made maſter of the wards, and the 
ſame year was ſent to negociate a peace between England, 
Scotland, and France. After the buſineſs, however, had 
been brought to a ſucceſsful termination by the plenipo- 


villain 


the inf 
remorſe 
Fliza 
and infl 
a tempe 
he prev 
and the! 
onfiden 


tentiaries, the French court, with its habitual perfidy, , 
refuſed to ratify it; and the whole fell to the ground. ion 

Though in the full poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs's conh+ The 0 
dence, and univerſally reſpected as a man of ſuperio WM... contr: 
political abilities, he had, as uſual, to contend with Burleigh? 
jealouſy and oppoſition ; and the favourite and powerful Naim to 
Leiceſter, in order to ſtrengthen his influence, putting Mie humb 
himſelf at the head of the popiſh faction, ſtill rather Mate befor 
depreſſed than annihilated, Cecil, notwithſtanding all his Hancuvre 
addreſs, muſt inevitably have loſt his ſtation, and, as ſome Me ſmiles 
ſay, his life, had he not been firmly ſupported by Ruſſel Tue in 
earl of Bedford, and fir Nicholas Bacon. This lait ws WW be 012k 
a man of congenial mind and talents, and the affection rmly exe 
between him and the miniſter ſeems to have been almolt Helfare of 
fraternal. When ! 

But though the ſecretary was thus rendered too power. e cr116] 
ful for his public, he had almoſt fallen a victim to ti WW practit 
private enemies. The dark intrigues that were formed ec in v. 
againſt him, are too numerous to recount, and too 4. engage 
graceful to be preſerved. On one occaſion, he eſcapei Hain her 
aſſaſſination by flipping down the back ſtairs, while rernmen! 


villa 
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villain waited at the foot of the great ſtairs to diſpatch 
him; on another, the hired ruffian who was to murder 
him, after gaining admiſhon to his chamber, and graſping 
the inſtrument of death, in act to ſtrike, was ſtung with 
remorſe, and ſhrunk from the perpetration of the deed. 
Flizabeth, though ſhe ſtudied to balance the power 
and influence of her favourites and miniſters, was not of 
z temper to be overawed by a faction; 
he prevalence of Leiceſter's party with ſome emotion, 
and their infidious arts againſt Cecil, her moft ſage and 
onfilential adviſer, gave him a fignal mark of her 
f:vour, becauſe in thofe days it was rare, in raiſing him 
o the peerage, by the ſtyle and title of lord Burleigh ; 
nd ſoon after ſhe appointed him lord high treaſurer. 
The object of royal favour is ſure, like a focus, to 
oncentrate the rays of regard. The moſt virulent of 
urleigh's opponents were now anxious to obtain a 
aim to his friendſhip; and they courted the man with 
he bumbleſt aſſiduities whom they had plotted to aſſaſſi- 
ate before. Such is the action and re- action of political 
ancuvre, and fo little dependence 1s to be placed on 
te ſmiles or the frowns of a party! 


be ſhaken; and to his honour be it recorded, he uni- 
ly exerted it for the fervice of his ſovereign, and the 
eltare of his country. 

When Mary, queen of Scots, became a priſoner by 
e cruel policy of her rival, Elizabeth, Cecil adviſed 
d practiſed lenient meaſures, as beſt adapted to the 
dect in view; but when he found this infatuated prin- 
b engage in reiterated conſpiracies, perhaps rather to 
gain her own independence than to overthrow the 
ernment of Elizabeth; when he was ſatisfied by 
long 


and beholding 


The intereſt of Burleigh had now become too * | 
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long experience that the popiſh faction, which . me un 
garded Mary as its head, would never ceaſe to ply ad been 
and to undermine till ſhe was removed from the ſtagę f tried 
of life, he yielded to the preſſure of circumſtances; n ommane 
ated, or thought he acted, politically right, though, Me brave 
doubt, morally wrong. Jn ſhort, he felt it his duty wberty, a 


give his ſanction to her trial, condemnation, and exec. be ene 
tion; but with a ſenſe of honour which his miſtreſs di riumphec 
not poſſeſs, he avowed the neceſſity of the meaſure, a Happy 
did not meanly attempt to ſhelter himſelf behind a bu. Wi: p-y in 
tery of hypocriſy, which Elizabeth played off, only HHonfidenc 
render herſelf ſtill more criminal and contemptible. He the mo 
remonſtrated with her againſt the diſgrace of Davies that 
ſon, who was the innocent agent of Mary's execution e ſoon af 
and throughout, preſerved that conſiſtency of charade lady, 
which might have been expected from his approved vi ffection 
dom, and unvarying rectitude. hoſe deal 
For ſome time, he fruſtrated all the attempts of 8p r lady B 
whoſe machinations againſt England were juſtly ſuſpetiſe!:tion, b 
to have for their object the reſtoration of Mary to ht ent to 
kingdom, and the overthrow of the proteſtant religion most mo! 
and when the decollation of that unhappy queen put ine art th: 
end to the former part of the deſign, vengeance for dent and 
death ſtimulated the court of Madrid to make more u erging in! 
midable preparations than ever, while the thunder of cerated : 
Vatican was called in to aid the arms of bigotry. ock, and 
Lord Burleigh, however, with that foreſight for what Exhauſts 
he was remarkable, if he could no longer prevent H eecred wit 
ſtorm from burſting, had, by the moſt perſevering Hon to 
duſtry, provided againſt its fatal effects. Availing hay ſenſib 
ſelf of a ten- years peace, he had put the kingdom in, by th. 
ſuch a poſture of defence, and had ſo thoroughly fie incipal m 
the conſpiracies of domeſtic traitors, that no event coun, and 0: 


con 
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ame unexpected, or unprovided for. The naval force 


tried courage and experience were promoted to the 
ommand; and the powers of heaven co-operating with 


e bravery of the Englith, in defence of their religion, 


iberty, and homes, the redoubtable armada ſoon ceaſed 
o be an object of terror, and victory and independence 
anphed on its ruins. 
Happy in the undiminiſhed favour of his ſovereign, 
py in the ſignal defeat of her enemies, and in the 
Bonfdence of the nation, this period may be conſidered 
be moſt glorious in the life of Burleigh ; but, as if to 
hew that human felicity is neither permanent nor ſure, 
e ſoon after met with a ſevere affliction in the loſs of 
is lady, with whom he had lived in the cloſeſt bands of 
ffection for the long ſpace of forty-three years; and 
hoſe death caſt a gloom over the remainder of his days. 
or lady Burleigh was not only amiable in every domeſtic 
ation, but, in every reſpect, was an example and orna- 
ent to her ſex. With learning and endowments, 
Imoſt more than maſculine, ſhe cultivated every femi- 
ine art that could correct youthful love into the moſt 
dent and unalterable eſteem. Her huſband himſelf, 
erging into the vale of years, felt all the poignancy of 
erated affection; his conſtitution gave way to the 
ock, and public buſineſs became almoſt inſupportable. 
Exhauſted with inceflant application, and no longer 
kcered with domeſtic regard, he earneſtly ſolicited per- 
on to reſign all his employ ments; but the queen, 
ly ſenſible of the value of his ſervices, encouraged 
im, by the moſt conſoling attentions, to continue the 
rincipal manager of her affairs. She frequently viſited 
In, and omitted no opportunity of ſoothing the langour 
| of 


ad been encreaſed to an extent hitherto unknown; men 
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of declining age, and of flattering it by every demonſti. 
tion of regard. Her pains were abundantly rewarde 
The hoary ſtateſman was rouſed to exert his accumulate 
wiſdom for the public weal; and, accordingly, during 
the laſt ten years of his life, we find him diſplaying, on 
various important occaſions, all the zeal and vigour y 
unbroken youth. By his advice, the univerſity of Dublin 
was founded ; and no meaſure was concerted throughoy 
the various departments of government, without th 
advice and approbation of Burleigh. He was premier 
in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word ; and the ability 
accuracy, and diſpatch he evinced, only a ſhort time 
before his death, could ſcarcely be exceeded at the mof 
active period of his life. 

&« To him,” ſays one of his biographers, „ all rank 
addreſſed themſelves, to the very laſt. The biſhops and 
clergy for preterment ; the puritans for favourable treat: 
ment, and relief from eccleſiaſtical oppreſſion ; fugitive 
in foreign countries for pardon, which he granted in 
conſideration of their uſeful intelligence, reſpecting the 
deſigns of the nations among whom they ſojourned; the 
lieutenants of counties for inſtructions and advice; the 
admirals for fleets and ſupplies; in a word, the intereſs 
of the ſtate abroad, and its domeſtic tranquillity at home, 
were provided for, and preſerved by this accompliſted 
ſtateſman, to his final hour.” 

But no honours or diſtinctions can ward off the ſtroke 
of fate. Age advanced, with all its train of ills; ad 
though his diſſolution was flow, and the gradar;ons ea, 
after languiſhing two or three months, he paid the debt 
of nature, on the gth of Auguſt, 1598. 

« Now,” to uſe the quaint, but energetic words d 


the ſame writer from whom we have made the previ 
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. und, e might one ſee the whole world mourning 3 
be queen for an old and true ſervant ; the council for a 
WW .iſc and grave counſellor ; the court for their honour- 
14 FG benefactor; his country and the commonwealth trem- 
(WE bling, as it were at one blow to have their head ſtriken 


oc; the people, widows and wards, lamenting to loſe 


\Wtheir protector; Religion her patron ; Juſtice her true 
miniſter; and Peace her upholder. His children bewail- 
ing the loſs of ſuch a father, his friends of ſuch a friend, 
and his ſervants of ſuch a maſter; all men rather be- 
wailing his loſs, than hoping ever to find ſuch another, 
Yea, his very enemies did now ſorrow for his death, 
and wiſh him alive again.“ 

In perſon, Burleigh was rather well- proportioned than 
tall; he was very upright till bent by the infirmities of 
age, and very active and alert in all his motions. 

Viewed in every poſſible light, his character riſes on 
ur eſteem. To the pureſt patriotiſm he united ſuch a 
apacity for buſineſs, as is ſeldom equalled. In his pri- 
ate affairs he was frugal, rather than avaricious; and 
hough he left a good eſtate, it was raiſed by no mean- 
neſs. It deſcended to his two ſons, who were both 
nobled, and whoſe poſterity ſtill continue with an en- 
reafe of honours. In public expenditure he was a 
igid economiſt; and when we compare him, in this re- 
Dect, with the moſt celebrated ſtateſmen of modern 
imes, we thall more plainly diſcover his ineſtimable 
orth, He never ſuffered the wealth of the nation to 
de drained for ſiniſter ends, or diverted to wrong pur- 
poles. To uphold the honour and defence of the go- 
ernment, were the ſole objets he propoſed in raiſing 
ney ; and what was levied from the neceſſities or the 
uperzbundance of the people, he took care ſhould be 
applied 
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applied for their honour and advantage. No paraſ 
was gratified with a penſion; no venal ſupporter of tj; 
power with a job. It was a maxim with him, that whe 
the treaſury, like the ſpleen, grew too great, the reſt ( 
the body languiſhed and pined away; he therefore wiſz, 
ly conſidered private opulence, as the ſureſt wealth d 
the ſtate; and was wont to declare, “ that nothing j 
for a prince's profit, that is not for his honour alſo,” 

His character, as drawn by Camden, who ſaw tj 
acme and his ſetting hour, is worthy of- a place hen, 
& Having lived long enough to nature,” ſays that ahh 
hiſtorian, „and long enough to his own glory, but ng 
long enough to his country, he reſigned his ſoul to G00 
with ſo much peace and tranquillity, that the greateſ 
enemy he had freely declared, he envied him nothing 
but that his ſun went down with ſo much luftre. 

& Certainly he was a moſt excellent man; for he yy 


| 10 
ructive 
nius ff 
ire, yet 
joheſt ir 
piratio! 
Ince; al 
lit he 


ſo liberally furniſhed by nature, and ſo poliſhed u An illu 
adorned with learning and education, that every iind, con 
for honeſty, gravity, temperance, induſtry, and juſticWWcrvanc 


he was a moſt accompliſhed perſon. He had an erxfWais of n 


and flowing eloquence, which conſiſted not in a ponyico:1temp 
and oftentation of words, but in a maſculine plain Het of na 
and fignificancy of ſenſe. He was a maſter of prudence Strattorc 
formed on experience, and regulated by temper of the 
moderation. His loyalty was true, and would endure ed as c 
touch, and was only exceeded by his piety, which, nWPo!-!taple 
deed, was ejninently great. To ſum up all, in a wo ranked 
the queen was happy in ſo great a counſellor, and ih of te 
fiate of England for ever indebted to him for his fan inc. 
and prudent counſel. He was one who lived and d conſequ 
with equal glory; and while others regard him wußten by 
admiration, I am rather inclined to contemplate h gramm 


with the ſacred applauſe of ſilent veneration.“ 


XV. WILIA 
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xv. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


THE PRINCE OF DRAMATIC POETSs 


Born 1564.—Died 161 3. 


| HOUGH the lives of poets in general are leſs in- 
ructive than their writings, and the eccentricities of 
nius frequently furniſh as much to lament as to ad- 
ire, yet there ſeems to be no juſt reaſon why the 
joheſt intellectual endowments, and the warmeſt poetic 
ſpiration, ſhould not be coupled with judgment and pru- 
nce; and that the union ſhould produce its natural 
its—honour, independence, and happineſs. 

An illuſtrious proof of the moſt glowing energies of 
ſind, connected with a general, though not undeviating, 
dlervance of thoſe prudential maxims by which the 
aſs of men direct their conduct, will be ſupplied by 
ontemplation of the life of Shakſpeare, the immortal 
jet of nature, the glory of his country and his age. 
Strattord-on- Avon had the felicity to produce this pro- 
py of the ſtage ; and, in conſequence, will ever be hal- 
pred as clatlic ground. His father was a conſiderable 
bol-{tapler, and it appears that his connections, in gene- 
, ranked with the gentry of the place; but a large 
uly of ten children, of which our poet was the eldeſt, 
þs an incumbrance that muſt have been ſenſibly felt. 
conſequence, the education of young Shakſpeare, 
ugh by no means neglected, was confined to what 
e grammar- ſchool of his native town could ſupply. 
G What 
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What progreſs he made there, what indications he gave 


of his future celebrity, are wholly unknown; but 23 called 
genius is born with us, it is probable that he early “ war. wiſe hr 
bled his wood notes wild,“ though unnoticed by the The 
dim eye, unheard by the dull ear, of ordinary men. The de 
fancy of Shakipeare was unqueſtionably pluming its Pm 
infant wing, even amidſt the moſt indifferent avocations 3 


and his ſoul darting into diſtant ſcenes of glory and of 


rendere: 


After a few years attendance on ſcholaſtic inſtruton, _ 
in which it is evident he acquired a complete acquaint. cached 
ance with the vernacular idiom, and was initiated, at f 
leaſt, in the Roman tongue; the ſlender finances of e 
his father, and the want of his aſſiſtance at home, occy _ 
ſioned his being early devoted to buſineſs. To ac. 1 
compliſh him as a ſcholar ſeems to have been no part of i : 510 a 
his father's deſign; and it is now too late to diſcover, -, 5 
whether the ſon ſhewed any particular predilection t» Ec 
ſtudy, or averſion to mercantile engagements. C "Dig 

Certain it is, that while he was till very young, be M _ 
contracted marriage with a lady of the name of Hath- F efablis 
way, daughter of a ſubſtantial yeoman in the vicinity; be 
and became a parent before he was out of his minoriy, WF. . 0 
Having taken upon him the charge of a family, before 4 Wd : 
it could be expected that his juvenile years could hare HWP 
taught him prudence, or given him any conſiderable II in p 
experience in life, his behaviour in this important rela "BY 2 
tion, it is probable, was not marked with the requiſite 5 
economy or attention. That he purſued his father; . Lin 1 
trade, as the means of a livelihood, ſeems to be pretty WR. "VE 
well aſcertained; but his ſucceſs and reputation cat bis of. 
only be judged from the incident which, however di. Ea 
graceful in itſelf, gave a new direction to his talents, av. . 5 


called 
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called forth the latent ſpark of genius, that might other- 
wiſe have been ſmothered for ever. 

There is a tradition that Shakſpeare was of a very gay 
and convivial diſpoſition; and if we reflect on the 
Irarmth of his imagination, ſo conſpicuous in his com- 
poſitions, we can have little reaſon to doubt its truth. 
he fame impetuoſity and energy of mind which have 


nqueſtionably diſplayed themſelves, before he had 
eached the maturity of reaſon, in frolickſome exceſſes 
conduct, and unguarded ſallies of wit. 

Without the ſociety of one congenial ſoul who could 
heriſh his inherent genius, or draw forth his ſhining 
ualities, is it to be wondered at that he aſſociated with 
he giddy and the thoughtleſs ; and in the hilarity of his 
ompanions, forgot their groſſneſs or their depravity ? 


fs inactivity : if its powers are not directed by patron- 


be me conſpicuous only, for the more flagrant dereliction 
. edabuimed modes, and the greater ingenuity in vici- 
1 5 refinements. 

ty, 


Slakſpeare's afſociates were not only gay, but they 
ere criminal. Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot, near 
ntiord, whoſe deſcendants ſtill ſupport an honourable 
nk in this country, had a deer park, which was fre- 
jently robbed by them. In whatever our poet en— 
ged, he was qualified to be a leader; and being de- 
ted in the depredations of his gang, he was proſecuted 
th ſome ſeverity. Inſtead, however, of aſking pardon 
lis offence, he heightened it by a moſt ſatirical bal- 


ans worthy a place here; and fo provoked the knight, 
G 2 that 


rendered him the delight and admiration of all poſterity, 


he fervid and aſpiring mind can never repoſe in harm 


ge or example to ſome object worthy of them, they be- 


h a ſtanza of which is ſtill preſerved, though by no 
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that he felt himſelf juſtified in giving a looſe to th, 


| : thin 
vengeance of the law ; and Shakſpeare was 1n confe. 0 
quence obliged to relinquiſſi his buſineſs and his home, ITP 


and to take ſhelter in London. The ſame Sir Thoms he did 
Lucy, the cauſe of his original diſgrace, yet the maker Lan 
of his future fortune, he afterwards immortalized, under only 
the well-known character of Juſtice Shallow. 00 

Caſt on the wide world, with only wit for his portion, 


Thc 
it was natural for him to turn his thoughts to the ſtage, rſt ef] 
and to court the ſociety of the players. By a fatality, ſumme 
for which it is impoſſible to account, the ſame fortunt produc 
that ſeemed to have ſhipwrecked all his hopes, carrie thirty 
him into a haven to refit, and then launched him on hg 5 I. 
proper element. But the ſteps by which he mountel 7 4 
to his ſphere were ſlow. In thoſe days, gentlemen con. ind the 
monly rode to the play; and it is ſaid that he was z 10 reflec 
firſt glad to take care of their horſes, during the time val « 
repreſentation ; and that even in this humble ſtation, & ly Shak 
ſoon. became eminent, and was enabled by the encreaf fame, it 

of his buſineſs, to engage a number of boys as his a acquain 
ſiſtants. By this means he picked up a little money ation 
and having gradually inſinvated himſelf into the go in their 
graces of ſome of the players, he was found to poll 1tmoft « 
ſuch an admirable fund of wit and humour, that the But t 
readily cloſed with his overtures of making an attenp]l þjri} o. 
on the ſtage. His fame, however, as an actor ſeem . con; of 
have been very ſmall. As far as it can be traced ton, an; 
the diligence of his biographers, it appears that he Ia of an int 
only very ſubordinate characters aſſigned him; and tid imaginat 
the moſt conſiderable he ever performed was the Gh ſublime, 
in his own play of Hamlet. that incl 
But though nature did not form him to ſhine a8 a fl found to 
rate actor, it had moulded and endowed bim for jon ernrefiig, 


hig 


, 
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thing far ſuperior, Being now acquainted with the 
mechanical economy of the theatre, he was animated 
with a defire of ſignalizing himſelf as a writer; and that 


he did not miſtake his genius or his forte, the concurring. 


teſtimony of every judge will evince, the plaudits, not 
only of his contemporaries, but the ſtill encreaſing admi- 
ration of mankind will confirm, 

Though it is impoſſible to trace with preciſion the 
f:ſt eſſay of this gigantic writer, it appears that the Mid- 
ſummer's-night Dream was one of his earlieſt undoubted 
productions, and the Twelfth Night the laſt; the whole 
thirty-five plays which have been aſcribed to him, hav- 
ing made their appearance between the years 1589 and 
1614. The number of editions they have gone through, 
and the pains which critics and commentators have taken 
to reſtore the genuine text, and to elucidate the moſt 
trivial obſcurity of diction or ſentiment, prove how high- 
y Shakſpeare ranks as an Engliſh claſſic, Nor is his 
fame, indeed, confined to this iſland, or to thoſe who are 
acquainted with the Engliſh language; almoſt every 
nation of Europe have an opportunity of reading him 
in their native tongue, and his celebrity reaches to the 
utmoſt confines of taſte, civilization, and literature. 

But though the genius of our great dramatic writer 
burſt ont into a flame at once, it acquired new acceſ- 
ſons of purity and reſplendency, by habits of compoli- 
tion, and a longer intercourſe with mankind. Poſſeſſed 
of an intuitive knowledge of the characters of men; an 
imagination that ranged through all nature, ſelecting the 
ſſublime, the beautiful, and the agreeable; a judgment 
that inclined him to adopt plots which had already been 
found to pleaſe ; an uncommon fluency and ſtrength of 
expreſſion wit is not to be wondered at, that he gradually 
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eclipſed all who had preceded him, and left his ſueceſon 
in deſpair of ever reaching his excellencies. 
Elizabeth, who had a real taſte for literature herſelf, 


2 handi 
Place, 6 
the gen! 


had ſeveral of his plays acted before her; and even gay Wha 
him the idea of continuing the character of Falſtaf nie yea 
which had already been twice introduced, through ay. . 7 
other play, that he might repreſent him in love. Thi Jonſon 
hint he adopted, and the Merry Wives of Windſor wy und ex 
the produce of his ſolicitude to gratify his ſovereign, ures o: 

To wit, fancy, and genius unbounded, Shakſpeat Mriter h 
united ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and amenity of mannen, about tc 
He was the agreeable companion, and the valuable hen 8! 
ſriend; and his manners being improved by an ac. ration e 
quaintance with the fineſt models of his time, he wu of intro 


courted by the great, and honoured by the good. 


| and a 
Beſides the royal patronage, the earl of- Southampton 4 


After 


is known to have treated him with the moſt flattering iſely c: 
diſtinction; and from this Mæcenas he received ſome ing infe 
folid marks of favour, which give us a very high ida ne leve 


of the eſtimation. in which the poet was held, and of the 
riuaificence of his patron. A gift of one thouſand 
pounds, to enable him to complete a deſirable purchaſy 
is a proof of liberality of which there are now few in- 


! Uaintan 
ombe, 
In a free 
Epitaph, 


ſtances in thoſe who pretend to honour genius. nous cl 

But, after all, it is to that part of Shakſpeare's ch evere l 
rafter in which his prudence and his love of inde» ever fe 
pendence is diſplayed, that we wifh- more particular ite thar 
to call the attention of our young readers. Having WW:.own « 
by his writings, his intereſt in the theatre, and his own indie 
good conduct, acquired a decent competence, he hal His willi 
the good ſenſe to enjoy it; and leaving at ence the ſtage or his fe 
on which he had raiſed his fortune, and the buſy ſtage c ius form. 


the world, he retired to his native Stratford, and lived iu 


April of 
a handſome Int 
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. handſome houſe which he had purchaſed, called New 
place, endeared to his intimate friends, and reſpected * 
me gentlemen in the environs. 

W hatever imprudencies might be charged on his juve- 
nile years, his mature and declining age atoned for them 
all, The commencement of his acquaintance with Ben 
Jonſon ſhews his taſte and his candour in a high degree; 
and exemplifies, by a ſingle trait, the prominent fea- 
tures of his heart. That learned and able dramatic 
writer had preſented a play to the managers, and: was juſt 
about to have it returned with an unfavourable anſwer, 
when Shakſpeare luckily caſting his eye on it, had pene- 
ration enough to diſcover its merit; and. was the means 
Jof introducing Jonſon and his writings to public notice 
and approbation. 

After he had ſecluded himſelf from the buſy ſcene, he 
ifely conformed to his ſituation ; and inſtead of diſguſt- 
ing inferior minds by the claims of ſuperiority, ſunk to 
the level of common men. Among his particular ac- 
quaintances was an old gentleman of the name of 
ombe, extremely opulent, avaricious, and uſurious. 


„na free converſation, he deſired our poet to write his 
Wo 


epitaph, that he might know what would be his poſthu- 
mous character. Shakſpeare drew a ludicrous but a 
ſevere picture, in four lines, whofe poignancy were 


e. ever forgiven ; and indeed a man leſs acquainted with. 
e than he who had traced all its mazes,, might have 


Known © that *tis the truth which gives offence.” 
Finding his health on the decline, Shakſpeare made 
bis will in the beginning of 1616; and having provided 


us former aſſociates of the ſtage, he departed this life in 
pril of the ſame year, and was interred on the north 


for his family, and left ſome memorials of his regard to 
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poſed to be written by himſelf: 


tency of fortune; and no ſooner had he acquired theſe 
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fide of the chancel, in.the church of Stratford, where; ent 
mural monument, with His buſt, was erected to his me. draw 


mory; on which the following diſtich is inſcribed ; appre 
| adopt 
Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, ſtamp 


Terra tegit, populus mœret, Olympus habet. 


& Sha 
above 
that h 
land o 
cuſton 
the wo 
which 
accide 
—they 
ſuch as 
will alv 
ence of 
minds 
nued 11 
racter i 
It.1s co 


On the ſlab which covers his remains are theſe lines, ſp 


Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake forbear 

To dig the duft incloſed here. 

Bleſſed he the man that ſpares theſe ſtones ; 
And curſt be he that moves my bones, 


A ſtudious life ſeldom preſents many memorable inc. 
dents; and of the private habits of Shakſpeare in pati. 
cular, very little is handed dowa to poſterity. He met 
indeed, with few viciflitudes : a ſingle accident force 
him to become the architect of his own fortune; by gn. 
dual efforts he roſe to eminence of fame, and compe- 


than he wiſely retired to the tranquil enjoyment of wh 


his genius and his induſtry had earned. Hence few oc. "It 
currences ſwell the annals of his peaceful days. Inſtruct 
Shakſpeare left two daughters ; but his family becane lakfpe 
extinct in the third generation. Some collaterals ſtill, c was! 
_ did lately, remain at Stratford; and as may be juſt and It n 
imagined, they are not a little proud of ſuch an illuſtrion * Col 
kinſman. His m 1lberry-tree and chair were long the et his 
objects of veneration, and viſited by his admirers as ler pa 
moſt precious relicts; but theſe have now diſappear; .. of 
and his tomb alone remains, where devotees can g m by. 
their homage or their tear, Hlierocle 
red A b 


As a dramatic writer, in which point of view he con. 
centrate 
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centrates univerſal regard, his character has been often 
drawn; but by none with ſuch vigour and juſtneſs of 
appreciation as by Dr. Johnſon, whoſe ſentiments we 
adopt without limitation or reſerve. They bear the 
ſtamp of truth, and carry conviction to the heart. 
6 Shakſpeare,” ſays he, “ is above all writers, at leaſt 
above all modern writers, the poet of nature; the poet 


by 


and of life. His characters are not modified by the 
cuſtoms of particular places, unpractiſed by the reſt of 
the world; by the peculiarities of ſtudies or profeſſions,. 
which can operate but upon ſmall numbers; or by the 
accident of tranſient faſhions, or temporary opinions; 
—they are the genuine progeny of common humanity, 
ſuch as the world will always ſupply, and obſervation 
will always find. His perſons act and ſpeak by the influ-- 
ence of thoſe general paſſions and principles by which all 
minds are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of life is conti- 


jt. is commonly a ſpecies. 


Inſtruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of 


et his real power is not ſhown in the ſplendour of parti - 


ried a. brick in his pocket as a ſpecimen... Upon every 
6 5 other 


that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners 


nued in motion. In the writings of other poets, a cha- 
rater is too often an individual; in thoſe of Shakſpeare, 


At is from this wide extenſion of deſign that ſo much 


lakſpeare with practical axioms and domeſtic wiſdom. 
It was ſaid of Euripides, that every verſe was a precept; 
and it may be ſaid of Shakſpeare, that from his works 
ay collected a ſyſtem of civil and economical prudence. 


ular paſſages, but by the progreſs of his fable, and the 
enor of his dialogue; and he that tries to recommend 
him by ſele& quotations, . will ſucceed like the pedant in 
Hierocles, who, when he offered his houſe to ſale, car- 
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138 WILLIAM SHAKSPEARR. - | 
O o N * 
tlier ſtage the univerſal agent is love, by whoſe power 


. * « * — 4 is dran 
all good and evil is diſtributed, and every action quicken. is imag 
ed or retarded. But love is only one of many paſſions, WM "ogg 
and as it has no great influence upon the ſum of life, it gelirious 


has little operation in the dramas of a poet who caught 
his ideas from the living world, and exhibited only what 
he ſaw before him. He knew that any other paſſion, a 


anguage 
Whe tran! 


it was regular or exorbitant, was a cauſe of happineſs or 
calamity. | 
Characters thus ample and general were not eafily 
diſcriminated and preferved ; yet, perhaps, no poet ever 
kept his perſonages more diſtinct from each other. 
„ Other dramatiſts can only gain attention by hyper- 


bolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unex. 


ampled excellence or depravity; as the writers of bar- 
barous romances, invigorated the reader by a giant and 
a dwarf; and he that ſhould form his expectations of 


progr eſs 


human affairs from the play, or from the tales, would be 8 
equally deceived. Shakſpeare has no heroes, his ſcenes 3 
are occupied only by men, who act and ſpeak as the ae 
reader thinks that he ſhould himſelf have ſpoken or ated The ſa 
on the ſame occaſion: even where the agency is ſuper. | Nor ſu 
natural, the dialogue is level with life. Other writers The w 
diſguiſe the moſt natural paſſions, and moſt frequent To glu 
incidents; ſo that he who contemplates them in the arg 
ö xplor 
book, will not know them in the world: Shakſpeare ls 
approximates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful; Yet fon 
the event which he repreſents will not happen, but if i 80 glor 
were poſſible, its effects would probably be ſuch as he In whi 
has aſſigned: and it may be ſaid, that he has not only 
ſhown human nature as it acts in real exigencies, but as HIS ir 
it would be found in trials to which it cannot be expoſed. Nader 
« This, therefore, is the praiſe of Shakſpeare, that m an 3 


us 


js drama is the mirror of life; that he who has mazed 
is imagination, in following the phantoms which other 


gelirious ectaſies, by reading human ſentiments in human 

anguage ; by ſcenes from which a hermit may eſtimate 
e tranſactions of the world, and a confeſſor predict the 

rogreſs of the paſſions.“ 0 


* 


XVI. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Born 1552.—uffered decollation 1618. 


Who can ſpeak | (15M 
The numerous worthies of the maiden-reign ? 

In RaLEica mark their every glory mix'd ; 

RALEICH! the ſcourge of Spain! whoſe breaſt with all! 

The ſage, the patriot, and the hero, burn'd ; 

Nor ſunk his vigour when a coward-reign 

The warrior fetter*d, and at laſt reſign'd, 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquiſh'd foe, 


— 


Explor'd the vaſt extent of ages paſt, 

And with his priſon hours enrich'd the world ;: 
Yet ſound no times, in all the long reſearch, , 
So glorious or ſo baſe as thoſe he. prov'd, 

In which he conquer'd, and in which he bled- 


TRrRomMPsSON, 


Hls immortal ornament of his country, whoſe brief: 
pratter is ſo well delineated by the poet, was deſcended. 
pn an ancient and reſpectable family in Devon, and“ 


8 0. born: 
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ters raiſe up before him, may here be cured of his 


Then active ſtill, and unreftrain'd his mind, AN. 
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born at Budley in the ſame county. Though he occy. his ge 
pies ſuch an ample and honourable ſpace in the annal; Wi create! 
of this nation, yet no incidents of his early days have ties a 
been tranſmitted to an admiring poſterity. It may, how. crown 
ever, give us ſome idea of the maturity of his parts to know, il ;cnted 
that he had acquired a ſufficient ſtock of grammatical MW underſ 
learning by the time he had completed his fourteenth as at 
year; when he was removed to the univerſity of Oxford, Noa thi 
and entered a gentleman-commoner of Oriel-college, eloque! 
In this ſituation it was not long before he diſtinguiſhed WMin:creft 
himſelf by the ſtrength and vivacity of his genius, and the not 
his uncommon progreſs in academical learning. But rer ji 
though qualified to ſhine in the ſchools, the bent of his but for 
diſpoſition led him to more active purſuits ; and when WW wiſe. 

he was no more than ſeventeen years old, he enliſted ina WWiiſplay 


corps of gentlemen volunteers, deſtined to recruit the WW cceded. 
Hugonot army in France, and commanded by the gallant But t 
Coligny. Here he not only initiated himſelf in the at is ſoar 
of war, but acquired a knowledge of the fathionable WMWovereis 
modern languages; and after fix years ſpent on the con- WiWeſcntial 
tinent, returned to London, with every accompliſhment taking 
befitting the gentleman. Was hell 

He now took up his refidence in the Middle Temple, Modo, it 
but the mules here engroſſed all his attention. Still, oval re 
however, intent on military glory, he embraced the fit WMpluſh c 
opportunity which preſented itſelf of reſuming the pro Wicently 
feſſion of arms; and after the lapſe of three years, joinei S muc 
the prince of Orange, then warring againſt the Spaniards. and wit 
The following year, he attended bis half brother, fake at 
Humphry Gilbert, on an unſucceſsful expedition to el to \ 
northern parts of America; and in 1580 we find hin proof of 
ferving as a captain againſt the rebellious Iriſh, where he lers int 


quickly made himfelf conſpicuous by his intrepid ſpiſi 
; his 
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„Ils generous humanity, and preſence of mind in the 
oreateſt dangers. In a word, ſo eminent were his abi- 
Fries and ſervices, that he received a grant from the 
crown of a large eſtate in that kingdom: but he was pre- 
yented from riſing in his profeſſion by an unhappy miſ- 
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: 
1 underſtanding between him and the lord deputy, which | 
nas at laſt heard and adjuſted before the privy council. l 
oa this occaſion, Raleigh defended his cauſe with ſuch 1 
e. cioquence and addreſs, that what was likely to ruin his . 
a intereſt, proved the very means of recommending him to» 1 
ue notice of the court. A conteſt with a ſuperior, how- 1 
ut WT «1: juſt, ſeldom fails to bring obloquy and diſgrace; | 4 
is WW but fortune, in the caſe of Raleigh, determined other- 1 
en ie. He only wanted a proper theatre on which to | Fo 
12 WW liplay his abilities—he gained that of a court, and ſuc- 1 
he | ceded, » | 1 | | | 
nt But the ſmiles of miniſters were not ſufficient to ſatisfy 9 Th 
art his ſoaring ambition. He aſpired to the favour of his | 1 
le WWW ov ercign ;. and it was not long before fortune once more 1 
n- cdentially befriended him in this reſpect. The queen 'Þ 9 
et taking the air, happened to come to a miry place, and, 1 
was heſitating whether ſhe ſhould proceed; when Raleigh, | bY | 
echo, it is probablt,. was on the watch to win a ſmile of | 4 | 
il WWr0val regard, immediately diveſted himſelf of a handſome 1 
iſt 


pluſh cloak, and ſpread it on the ground. The queen 
Foently treading on it was conducted over ſafe and clean. 
So much gallantry from a man whoſe addreſs, perſon, 
and wit, were alike calculated to ſtrike, could not fail to 
ake an impreſſion on Elizabeth. With a vanity natu- 
ral to woman, ſhe conſtrued every compliment into a 
proof of partial affection; and by converting her cour- 
vers into lovers, ſhe was ſerved with a zeal and fidelity 
which 
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» which neither rank, nor power, nor munificence, cout Micries i 
fingly, or even collectively, have won. cquain 
Soon after this adventure, Raleigh appeared at cout; lat bei 
and meeting with a reception which ſeemed to flatter his ne of! 
hopes, as a farther expoſition of his mind, he wrote with Pots tf 
a diamond, on a pain of glaſs, the following line: Jegrees 
titute a 
uxury t. 
But t 
irginia, 
e ſaga, 
fforded 
Overnm 
t him 
art of A 
Avantag 
cheſt pr 
ficient 
To acc 
Wolt mir 
doks an 
formatic 
ge he 
res of 
tenſive 
Raleigh 
venture: 
al, and 
plity, ! 
ſuch im 
broved j 
er his i 


“% Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall;“ 


which Elizabeth elegantly converted into a couplet, by 
adding, 


c Tf thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.“ 


Raleigh was too. quick of apprehenſion not to inter. 
pret this poetic challenge. He ſaw it was his own fault 
if he did not riſe ; and after obtaining a proper introduc- 
tion, his own merit was ſufficient to do the reſt. 

But no court favour, no employment where he could 
have rivals in his fame, was adapted. to the aſpiring 
genius of Raleigh. Even the bounds of Europe were too. 
limited for his capacious mind.. He longed to- fignalize 
himſelf by diſcoveries in the new. world, the common. 
field where daring ſpirits, at that time, diſplayed their 

talents, or ſought their fortune. Accordingly he made- 
ſeveral voyages to the continent of America, . where he 

ſettled a colony named Virginia, in honour of his virgin 

miſtreſs. The chief produce of this province being 

tobacco, Raleigh was ſtudious to introduce-it as a luxury, 

while Elizabeth patronized its uſe as an article of com- 

merce. To him too we are indebted for the moſt valu- 

able root which Providence, in its bounty, has beſtowed 

j on man: the potatoe was one of the fruits of his difco- 
| veries: 
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cquainted with its real value. It is generally believed, 
hat being obliged to touch on. the coaſt of Ireland, in 
ne of his homeward-bound voyages, he left ſome of the 
oots there, which being cultivated with ſucceſs, by 
legrees ſpread over the three kingdoms ; and now con- 
tute a principal relief to. the poor, and an agreeable 
yxury to the rich. 
But though Raleigh. was. at. great pains. to colonize- 
rginia, the ſettlement was afterwards abandoned; and 
e ſagacity of Raleigh diſcovered. the cauſe. Virginia 
forded no means of immediate profit or emolument to 
wernment,. and therefore was finally neglected. This 
t him on a ſcheme of ſettling a new colony in another 
art of America, which might at once be productive of 
vantage ; and enable his countrymen to transfer the 
cheſt products of America to England, if they poſſeſſed 
ficient courage to embark in the deſign. 


Woſt minute enquiries into the ſtate of Guiana, From 
doks and papers he drew all the aſſiſtance that could 
ſibly be procured of this. nature; and from perſonal 
formation he derived much more. But for the know- 
ge he acquired, he was ſtill. more indebted to the 
res of his own mind, a profound judgment, and an 
tenſive obſervation. | 

Raleigh, however, was not one of thoſe ſuperficial 
renturers who ſtrike out a plan with crude and eager 
ah and then immediately purſue it with blind impe- 
pity. He knew the neceſſity of caution, in an affair 


proved {kill and fidelity, to reconnoitre the coaſt ; that 
er his information was as complete as the nature of 
| things 


eries in this track, though it does not appear that he was 


To accompliſh this magnificent purpoſe, he made the- 
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ſuch importance, and therefore diſpatched an officer of 
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things would allow, he might, on this ſolid baſis, erect th 
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rom h 
months 
icularl 
rimina 
tion Þ 
jdelity 
Und 
ur int! 
arrying 
xecutic 
the f: 
om PI 
Februar 


ſuperſtructure of his deſigns. 

But though Raleigh ſeemed moſt in his element when in 
the proſecution of ſome diſtant object, he was not an in. 
attentive obſerver of domeſtic concerns; and a man of hz 
talents could not be uſeleſs, or unemployed, on any flag, 

He exerted himſelf in parliament, as knight of th 
ſhire for his native county; he had a diſtinguiſhed ſhyr 
in almoſt every expedition or feat of arms, during the 
greateſt part of the reign of Elizabeth; and while the 
colonization of Virginia was the principal object of h 
attention, he received the honour of knighthood fron 
his wiſe and politic miſtreſs, who was as frugal of the 


honours ſhe beſtowed, as careful of her treaſury. x. 
His influence with the queen at laſt roſe to ſuch x oſeph 
Pitch, as to excite the jealouſy of leſs favoured courtien; Hed 60 

and his enemies employed every artifice to undermin: Ned 
him. To the clergy he had given offence by ſome free en 
notions in religion; yet, if we may judge from his wo WF. : 7 .. 
no man had juſter ideas, or a more aweful ſenſe, of the "Mm 
divine nature and perfections. So dangerous is it, hoy. eautiful 
ever, to oppoſe popular prejudices, that while he ſtto Jed hi: 
to exalt revelation, by attacking the old ſchool of divinity 1 
he was accuſed of infidelity itſelf. wy to th 
The queen diſregarded thg petty malice of Raleigh! ins, wl 
adverſaries, and ſaw through their palpable defign t boar, it 
leſſen him in her eſteem : but what his moſt bitter ene: "" 
mies could not effect, his own imprudence had vel Walte 
nigh accompliſhed. | uſed th. 
Among the maids of honour to the queen, was bud |. 
daughter of fir Nicholas Throgmorton. With this lad Peries; 
fir Walter Raleigh carried on an intrigue, which being had ac 
diſcovered by its natural conſequences, . ſhe was diſmile . apal 


iron 
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om her attendance, and he was confined for ſeveral 
nonths. In the eyes of Elizabeth, a ſecret amour, par- 


i jcularly with a lady of the court, was conſidered as highly 
ir iminal; but Raleigh made the moſt honourable repar- 
1 by marriage, and they lived patterns of conjugal 


delity and affection, 

Under this temporary alienation of the queen's regard, 
ur intrepid adventurer was rendered more deſirous of 
arrying his long-meditated expedition to Guiana into 
xecution ; in hopes that his ſucceſs might reinſtate him 
the favour of his ſovereign. Accordingly he ſet fail 
om Plymouth, with a ſmall ſquadron, on the 6th of 
ebruary, 1595, and after a propitious voyage, arrived 
t the iſle of Trinidad, where he took the city of St. 


h 4 oſeph, together with the Spaniſh governor. He then 
ig ed four hundred miles up the Oroonoko, in little barks, 
Ulle 


pened a friendly intercourſe with the natives, and 
tained certain indications of gold mines, had he been 
Imiſied with inſtruments for working them. 
Having taken an extenfive ſurvey or inc banks of this 
eautiful river, he at laſt came to cataracts which im- 
ded his further progreſs; and the rains falling in ſuch 
rents that they were frequently waſhed ten times a 
ay to the ſkin, it was judged expedient to return to the 
ps, which was effected with the moſt perſevering 
bour, in ſpite of multiplied difficulties. 

The ore, the foſſils, and the plates of gold which 
Walter Raleigh brought to England, confiderably 
uſed the attention of the nation, and the general voice 
ould have been in favour of a proſecution of his diſ- 
preries ; but his enemies, ſtung with jealouſy at what 
had achieved, threw out the moſt invidious infinua- 
bus againſt his patriotiſm and veracity ; and ſacrificed 
the 
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In a W 
not ON 
t ſeen 
cloſe p 
Such 
ve b 
put he 


the honour and the intereſt of the country, to their oy 
Fe pique and revenge. 
| e queen too, haraſſed by the conſpiracy, o 

frenſy, of Eſſex, had little leiſure and ließ 3 
to engage in diſtant ſchemes of glory: but ſhe becans 
perfectly reconciled to fir Walter; and during the 5 
mainder of her reign, he baſked in the ſunſhine 9 


deſerved favour ; but all his prof; vith a 
her death. nnn 0 den to 
On the acceſſion of James I. he experienced indeed produc 

a ſhort gleam of royal favour ; but the characters of th red 
prince and the ſubject were ſo oppoſite, that it was ins Wha 
annot 


poſſible their good underſtanding could be permanent 
Swayed by maxims of honour, Raleigh ſubmitted ng 
without declared averſion to the aſcendency which 
ſtrangers acquired, to the prejudice of his native country 
animated with the love of military glory, he could ag 
help deſpiſing the puſillanimous conduct of James. H 
was likewiſe imprudent in joining a ſinking party, wid 
his good ſenſe might have told him could only opera 
his own ruin, without a probable advantage to his coun 


brobab! 
jeedy c 
he ſove 
ant of 
man 
hene v 
In 16 
eived : 


try; and in conſequence he was ſtripped of all f wana. 
offices he had ſo honourably held under Elizabeth, aiMiF* ** * 
ſoon after committed to the Tower, on an ally ſigns 1 
charge of treaſon, in plotting againſt the king, and cam. andered 
ing on a ſecret correſpondence with Spain, to which In his 
vation he had ever ſhown the moſt inveterate hoſtil I on“ 
The crown-lawyers, to whom his inflexible integirfſ"®'< 
made him obnoxious, carried on the proſecution with ite pulate 
moſt rancorous virulence. The great Sir Edward Col juld be 
forgot the dignity of a judge in his invectives again He ”— 
him; and “ traitor, monſter, viper, and ſpider of hell 5 
ng 0 


were ſome of the opprobrious titles he beſtowed on lin 
U 
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Ina word, the court ſeemed determined to convict him, 
ot only without evidence, but againſt it; and though 
- ſeemed to heſitate at legalized murder, it kept him a 
cloſe priſoner for the long period of twelve years. 

Such ill-requited ſervices, and ſuch ſeverity, would 
are broken the mind of any other perſon ſave Raleigh; 
ut he, ſuperior to the malice of his foes, and panting 
rich a generous thirſt for immortal fame, employed his 
den to illumine a thankleſs age, and, among other works, 
\roduced in the Tower his well known and much ad» 
ired hiſtory of the world. 

What means he took to ſoften the hatred of James 
znnot now be aſcertained with preciſion. It is very 
probable that the application of a bribe to ſome of the 
jeedy courtiers had conſiderable influence on them; and 
he ſovereign himſelf, by his criminal profuſion, being in 
ant of freſh ſupplies, no doubt liſtened with avidity to 
man who fancied gold mines were within his reach, 
rhenever he was permitted to proceed in queſt of them. 
In 1616 he procured his liberation, and ſoon after re- 
eived a commiſſiotr to go and explore the mines of 
uiana, It was not, however, till July next year that 
e was ready to fail; in conſequence of which delay his 
ſigns were betrayed to the Spaniards, and all his plans 
ndered abortive. 

In his courſe he touched at the Canaries, with an in- 
Ention of landing; but the Spaniards being prepared, 
Wpolſed him with ſuch reſolution, that he was glad to 
pulate for neceſſary ſupplies on the beſt terms they 
puld be procured, 

He now proceeded to his deſtination, and reachin 
wana, was received by the Indians with the moſt flats 
ing homage and attention, So prepoſſeſſing were his 
| | manners, 
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manners, that wherever he went his favourable recepti 
was inſured, and wherever he had once viſited, he yy 


OWard 
eſpor 


ſure to be welcome again. The kindneſs and reſpec Ac. 
experienced from theſe friendly people, he modeſty as al 
mentioned in the diſpatches he ſent home ; for in M iin tc 
Walter Raleigh, modeſty was blended with the choice pania 
gifts of nature—with heroic reſolution, and greatneſ ofMucc:': 
mind, e th 
Falling into an indiſpoſition, he was obliged to bout! 
truſt the command of an expedition up the Oroonoks Hut wi 
queſt of a gold mine, of which he had received notice ii To 
his former voyage, to Kemys, one of his captains, armed 
his eldeſt ſon, Captain Walter Raleigh. Deviating fru equiri. 
the prudent inſtructions which had been given then ounci! 
they fell into an ambuſcade; and after doing conſ lis 
able damage to the Spaniards at St. Thome, they v paniſt 
obliged to retire, without reaching the mine which M igh, 
been the grand object of the enterprize. one t 
Young Raleigh fell in this affair, while he was Pe onour 
forming prodigies of valour, and proving himſelf e mo 
legitimate fot of ſuch a father. On receiving the me tic : 
lancholy news of the loſs of a beloved ſon, fir Walt eſted, 
felt all the bitterneſs of grief. The moſt tender feni ondon 
bility is not incompatible with the higheſt degrees Ccape. 
courage. But Sir Walter had not only a domeſtic ere he 
irretrievable calamity to lament: he was fruſtrated in mock 
his hopes; and he reproached Kemys in the anguiſh WW rei. 
his heart, for neglecting his inſtructions to proc ght 
ſome of the gold ore; which would have preſerved Merdeof 
character, and*allayed popular diſcontent. Kemys, uy man; 
able to brook diſappointment and blame, ſacrificed hi ery Ne: 
ſelf as an expiation for his miſconduct. He wantd 5 in 
n t 


true Se : for to part with life raſhly 1s a 
cowardic 
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awardice 3 but to bear its accumulated ills without 
eſponding is the effect of the moſt exalted courage. 

A council of officers being held, the prevailing wiſh 
as an inſtant return to England. Raleigh found it in 
ain to oppoſe the general ſentiment; and, indeed, the 
paniards ſeemed to be now ſo well on their guard, that 
acceſs in the attempt was more than problematical. 
e therefore yielded to the current of opinion, and 
bout the end of July, 1618, landed at Plymouth, worn 
ut with illneſs and chagrin. 

| To give the laſt touch to his calamities, he was in- 
ormed here, that the king had publiſhed a proclamation 


ouncil, to anſwer for their conduct at St. Thome. 
This was done at the inſtigation of Gondamor, the 
paniſh ambaſſador, who thirſted for the blood of Ra- 
igh, on account of the long ſeries of injuries he had 
lone the Spaniſh nation; and James had neither the 
onour nor the courage to ſave a man who was one of 
he moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments of his age, and will 
e the i of all poſterity. He was ſpeedily ar- 
eſted, and committed priſoner to his own houſe in 


ſcape. He had only reached Greenwich, however, be- 
ore he was ſeized, and being committed to the Tower, 
n mockery of all juſtice, and to the eternal infamy of 
his reign, on the 28th of October following, was 
drought into the Court of King's Bench; when the re- 
ord of his former ſentence being read, after the lapſe of 
0 many years, he was ſentenced on it to die; and the 


ard, in the ſixty-ninth year of his age. 
On the ſcaffold he behaved like a hero and a chriſ- 
tian. 


equiring him and his officers to appear before the privy 


ondon ; but foreſeeing the event, he endeavoured to 


ery next morning ſuffered decollation, in Old Palace- 
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poet of fancy, whom he introduced from Ireland, aud 
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chat! 
grava 
have 1 


tian. He vindicated his conduct in a moſt eloquent 
and pathetic ſpeech, and then feeling the edge of the 
fatal inſtrument of death, obſerved with a ſmile, © it ;; 


a ſharp medicine, but a ſure remedy for all woes“ Cu 
Being aſked which way he would lay himſelf on the being 
block, he replied, “ ſo the heart be right, it is no matte i" 
which way the head lies.” After this, compoſing him. that le 
ſelf as if he had been going to reſt, his head was ſevered 
from his body at two blows. The former was long pre. 
ſerved by his widow as a precious relic of affection; the 
latter was interred in the chancel of St. Margaret 
church, Weſtminſter. 
The cruelty and flagrant injuſtice of this execution 
aſtoniſhed all Europe, and its hiſtory is ſtill read with 
7ISCOL 


execration. 

In perſon Sir Walter Raleigh was tall, well ſhaped, 
and proportionably ſtrong. His hair was of a dark co. 
lour and full; and his features and the colour of hi 
face ſuch as were formed to inſpire reſpect. He waz 
magnificent in his dreſs; but an attention to it was the 
leaſt part of his ambition. In his character, he united 
almoſt every great quality that can deſerve the vener | 
tion of men. As a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, and a ſcholar, 
he might have vied with the moſt eminent perſonages 
of antiquity. He was not only learned, but the patron 
of learning. To him we are indebted for Spencer, the 


whoſe fame will be co-eternal with his own. In ſhort, 
in every ſituation into which Raleigh was thrown, he was 
a ſteady patriot; and ſeemed to live for his country n. 
ther than himſelf. 

His widow and children met with the baſeſt inorati- 


tude and ill uſage, * the ſame puſillanimous court 
that 


And t 
legance 
„ wh 
Franc 


dekeep 
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mat had taken off the huſband and the father; and ag- 
oravated and perpetuated that infamy, which time might 
have ſoftened, or its compunction effaced. | 
Can we read the life of Sir Walter Raleigh without 
being impreſſed with the truth of this maxim, © that am- 
bition, however honourably diſplayed, is ſeldom the path 
that leads to private felicity.” 


XVII. FRANCIS BACON, 


ISCOUNT ST» ALBANS, BARON OF VERULAM, AND 
LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 


Born 1361.—Died 1626. 


Or this immortal honour of literature and his coun» 
ry, it is impoſſible to ſpeak without enthuſiaſm, when 
e contemplate his genius; or without pity, when we re · 


ur to his weakneſs, Pope characteriſes him in one 
ne as 


The wiſcſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind, 


And the honourable Horace Walpole, with as much 
legance as propriety, calls him the“ Prophet of the 
s,” which Newton was afterwards to reveal. 

Francis Bacon was the fon of fir Nicholas 'Bacon, 
d-kceper in the reign of Elizabeth, and was born at 


Yor ks 
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York-houſe, in the Strand, January 22, 1561. His ny, U 
ther was Anne, daughter of ſir Anthony 8 a Eins 
. illuſtrious for her claſſical attainments, and for her book 
meſtic virtues. from 
So extraordinary were the preſages of his future geniu provi 
at a very early age, that queen Elizabeth diſtinguiſh: co 
him while ſtill a child, and with peculiar pleaſure heul (bis t. 
his ſhrewd remarks, and drew out his pertinent repli, amo! 
Such was the ſtrength of his intellect, and the precociyMiſc'bcr 
of his underſtanding, that ſhe uſed to call him in pla WMprinc: 
ſantry © her young lord-keeper,” It is recorded of hu on th 
when a boy, chat Elizabeth having one day aſked letain 
age, he inſtantly and handſomely replied, “ that H . 
was juſt two years younger than her majeſty's happy icure : 
reign.” inn. 
So rapid were his attainments in claſſical learning mate: 
that he was judged qualified to be removed to the m me 
verſity in the twelfth year of his age; and according Ociet) 
he was entered of Trinity college, Cambridge; wheWreader 
he made ſuch incredible progreſs in his ſtudies, that beicoun!: 
fore the age of ſixteen he had run through the why Rot 
circle of the liberal arts as then taught ; and even at ti ho 1 
early period, he began to perceive thoſe futilities aiiſſintima 
imperfections in the reigning philoſophy, which, Mees; 
the ſervice of learning and of mankind, he afterwards eo ob!: 
effectvally expoſed and exploded. would 
Leaving the univerſity with the higheſt eclat, he der 
ſent on his travels, and warmly recommended to eo his 
ambaſſador in France, whoſe eſteem and confidence ef tu!) 
ſo entircly gained, that he was entruſted with a ſect lented 
commiſſion to her Majeſty; which having diſchag i ber he 
with prudence and diſpatch, he reſumed his obſervatis 3 in 
the mir 


on the continent. 
| What 
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While engaged in every liberal purſuit, and combin- 
ing a knowledge of the world with a knowledge of 
books and languages, his father was ſuddenly called 


S 1161 
lag 
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en proviſion for his ſon, which he wiſhed and intended. 

iel la conſequence, young Bacon was obliged to diſcontinue 
bean his travels, but not before he had acquired a deep and 
oli almost intuitive inſight into the manners and cuſtoms of 
ociMother countries, and the characters and views of their 
prices and miniſters, which he exemplified in a paper 
on the general ſtate of Europe, publiſhed before he had 
tained his nineteenth year. 
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app eure a genteel ſubſiſtence, he entered himſelf of Gray's- 


inn. The whole arcana of juriſprudence were ſpeedily 
maſtered by this penetrating genius; and after receiving 
ſome honourable teſtimonies of approbation from the 
ſociety to which he belonged, in being appointed their 
eader, at the age of twenty-eight, he was nominated 
ounſel-extraordinary to the queen. 

Robert, earl of Efſex, a man who loved merit, and 


intimacy with Bacon, ſoon after his return from his tra- 
yels; and made uſe of all his influence, without effect, 
to obtain for him ſome profeſſional appointment which 
would ſet him above dependence. To conſole his friend 


rds f 


e Wa 
to his avowed patronage) as it rendered Bacon an object 
Nef ſuſpicion to the other courtiers, he generouſly pre- 
lente him with Twickenham park and gardens; whi- 
mer he frequently retired to indulge in learned eaſe, 
and in the moſt ſublime ſpeculations that could engage 
the mind of © man. 


* Our 


tom the mortal ſtage, without being able to make that 


Without a patrimony to depend on, in order to pro- 


ho was capable of appreciating it, had formed a cloſe 


under his diſappointment, which was probably owing. 
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Our early connections frequently influence our [ated 
hours; and the utmoſt caution ſhould be uſed in form. 
ing them, If the patron to whom we attach ourſely 
poſſeſſes not the power, or wants the inclination, to pul 
our intereſt, what can he expected but indifferency 
about our fortune for mothers? It is well if it is og 
worſe; for frequently one faction tries to depreſs th 
humbleſt adherent of another. Can we otherwiſe 2 
count for the little preferment a man of Bacon' 2. 
knowledged abilities received, during the whole reign off 
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Elizabeth, notwithſtanding his near relationſhip to Bu, 
leigh, and the early prepoſſeſſion of her Majeſty in hi as 
favour? Whenever friendſhip ſolicited a place if. .. 
him, enmity or oppoſition interpoſed ; and while tie - 
confeſſed his abſtract abilities, repreſented him as a fye * 
culative man, who was more likely to perplex tha ve 
forward public buſineſs. Even Burleigh, with great di 5 | 
ficulty procured for him the reverſion of the office 0 "iP 
regiſter to the ſtar-chamber, reckoned worth 1000l. py - 
annum; but this did not lapſe till near twenty years d ns 
terwards. reign 

Depreſſed by his narrow circumſtances, enfeebled hy perk . 
too ſedulous application to ſtudy, conſcious of mer An 
which he found ineffectual to raiſe him, both his health nd 7 
and his ſpirits forſook him; and at one time he ſeen n 
to have formed the reſolution of bidding adieu to lt maief 
country for ever. His friends, however, diverted hp. 
from this purpoſe ; and for a while ceaſing to feel ti bs 
throb of ambition, he wrapped himſelf up in phil * 
phical apathy, and planned thoſe works which tha ber p 
unſullied rays of glory round his head. bis fan 

But the ambition of ſhining in public life, though da ir 
mant, was not extinct; and it gives us pain to delined Icon, 
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its renewed emotions. Gratitude to a benefactor, though 
unfortunate, is a quality that reflects the higheſt honour 
on human nature. Bacon, though pure and correct in 
his ſtudy, ſeems to have entertained very lax principles 
| of political attachment. When Eſſex fell, rather than 
| reſign the empty title of counſel-extraordinary to the 
queen, he officially appeared, and pleaded againſt him; 
and, as if this was not enough to ſhew his tergiverſation 
and ingratitude, he blackened his memory by the moſt 
liberal and unjuſt accuſations. Such baſeneſs we will 
not attempt to extenuate : and we are happy to record, 
as a warning to thoſe who might be tempted to copy ſo 
infamous a precedent, that it wholly failed of the effect 
which he intended. The queen ſtill retained too much 
affection for Eſſex to countenance his reviler and be- 
trayer; and the people, too generous to ſee a man who 
had once been their darling attacked when he was in- 
capable of defending himſelf, particularly by a friend, 
were exaſperated to madneſs againſt Bacon, and even 
menaced his life. During the remainder of Elizabeth's 
reign, he was juſtly treated with neglect by all parties; 
perhaps with flent contempt for his proſtituted ſervices. 

Another proſpe& opened on the acceſſion of James; 
and Bacon having had the addreſs to ingratiate himſelf 
with the new favourites, was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by his 
majeſty, from whom he received the honour of knight- 
hood, as the firſt pledge of his royal regard. To be 
overlooked by Elizabeth was, in general, a ſufficient re- 
commendation to James. He retained, indeed, ſome of 
her principal miniſters,. out of policy, or neceflity but 
his favourites were all of his own making or finding. 

Sir Francis Bacon being now firmly eſtabliſhed at 
court, had only to recover his popularity to enable him 
n 2 effectually 
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effectually to riſe. He whom a king diſtinguiſhes, ; n 
ſure to be honoured by one party at leaſt. It had, fo WM or: 
ſome time, been a matter of complaint, that the roy; R 
purveyors oppreſſed the people; and in the firſt ſeſſo 
of parliament after James mounted the throne, a ſolemy 
repreſentation of this grievance was agreed on in the 
houſe of commons, and ſir Francis Bacon was delegated 
to lay it before the king. His ſucceſs in this miſion 


erte 
w hl 
men 
kind 
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was ſo great, that he recovered the entire good-will of T 
the public, without leſſening his intereſt with the fove. ame 
reign, He was thanked by the houſe of commons; an long 
the full tide of courtly favour and popular applauſe mov. 
ſeemed now united to waft him to the haven of hi; uch 
wiſhes. | dowe 
He was ſoon after appointed ſolicitor- general u bien. 
office which had long been the object of his ambition; ¶nuſt 
and from that period, becoming a profeſſed courtier, be MWWwith 
ſtrained every nerve, and debaſed every faculty of H ble n. 
exalted mind, in forwarding the favourite meaſures Mandi 
the weak and prejudiced James. Among theſe, ear 
union of the two kingdoms was one that lay neareſt hz Wood 
heart; but all the powers of argument, and all the elo-Wents | 
quence of fir Francis Bacon, could not carry this point Ha 
Thus checked in his political career, he applied hin" the 
ſelf with-more aſliduity to the buſineſs of his profeſſion; con 
and his reputation daily encreaſing, he foon monopo- s p 
lized the moſt lucrative and important cauſes at the He pc 
It is remarked of Bacon, that when he had no immedia tter » 
view of preferment at court; he was a faithful and aiſ:con, 
active patriot z and having on ſeveral occaſions defend ᷓ © 
the liberties of the people with energy and effect, H ded 
aberrations from this line of conduct were not too id th 
verely marked. Such, indeed, were his tranſcendeſi unt 
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„b abilities, that he was now courted by all parties, and 
for love or fear kept each ſteady in his favour. 


royal Being appointed attorney-general, he honourably ex- 
fon M cried himſelf to ſuppreſs duelling, the frequency ot 
emn which was become diſgraceful to religion and govern- 


the ment. A charge he delivered on an occaſion of this 
zated Mind was jo much admired, that it was ordered to be 
fon printed. | 

ill of The private affairs of fir Francis Bacon being now in 
ſove n moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and thoſe couriiers who had fo 
and Wong oppoſed his promotion being either dead or re- 
lane moved, be faw the fun of Villiers, afterwards duke of 
f his MY Buckingham, rifing towards the zenith of favour ; he 
bowed to its influence, and was taken into the intimate 
fendſhip of that miniſter. Yet in this connectios he 


I, all 


tion; nuſt be acquitted of any ſiniſter ends, incompatible 
r, be WW vith his duty. He gave the moſt excellent advice to 
of Uthe new favourite, for the regulation of his conduct; and 


Ezmidit all his political vagaries, ſeems, when not ſwayed 
by ambition or intereſt, to have felt warmly for the 
good of his country, and to have devoted his beſt ta- 
ents to its ſervice. | 
Having previouſly been ſworn of the privy council, 
on the reſignation of lord chancellor Egerton, fir Francis 
Bacon, who had always had an eye to this high office, 
yas promoted to the chair of equity, notwithſtanding. 
tie powerful oppoſition of fir Edward Coke. But the: 
letter was made of leſs flexible materials than fir Francis 
W:con, and conſequently lefs qualified to pleaſe an arbi- 
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fende ry prince. To the high dignity of chancellor was 
&, ed a peerage, by the title of baron of Verulam; 
% ad three years after, the more honourable one of viſ- 


enden eount St. Albans. 
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| Soon after lord Verulam had received the feats, he Hand 
king ſet out for Scotland; and being then, in virtue of con 
his office, at the head of the council, he felt all the gif. ¶ ſcru 


ficulties of his ſituation. The treaty of marriage ba glad 
tween Charles prince of Wales and the Infanta of Spain g 
being brought on the carpet, Verulam, who ſaw th, tot 
impolicy of this meaſure, ſtrongly remonſtrated againg its 
it both to the king and Buckingham, but he was oven man 
ruled by obſtinacy and folly ; and at laſt the negociz. for 
tion was broken off by the very means taken to carry it cutic 
into effect. and! 
A matrimonial connection between the daughter of chm 
ſir Edward Coke and the brother of the Duke of Buck. and 
ingham likewiſe gave him much ſolicitude, leſt he and 
ſhould be ſupplanted by ſuch an union of intereſt againg nd 
him; and he oppoſed this match with more perſeverance oem 
than decency would allow, for which he incurred the to iþ 
flight refentment of his maſter ; but the ſtorm ſoon blen te 
over, and Verulam triumphed over all competitors à made 
court, at the ſame time that he was the ſubje& of juſ eſtin: 
admiration, not only to his country but to Europe, far . 
his ſucceſsful ſtudies, Amidſt all the variety and intri 8 g 
cacy of his purſuits, as a lawyer and a ſtateſman, phils Wi 2 , 
ſophical reſearch was evidently his ruling paſſion, A _ 
« Alas!” exclaims Walpole, * that he who could com- 4 FR 
mand immortal fame, ſhould have ſtooped to the lite hy 
ambition of power.“ =. : 
The inſtability of human grandeur has been prove. i 
bial ſince men could reflect. Scarcely had Verulam} cC 
mounted to the ſummit of his wiſhes, before he wis . 
hurled from his ſtation with the loſs of his honour, and * hn 
the impeachment of his honeſty. James, having es. * 


hauſted his finances, was obliged to call a 1 
| | : 
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and the nation being highly diſſatisſied with the public 
conduct both of Buckingham and the chancellor, a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny was inſtituted againſt them. The king would 
adly have ſcreened them both, by a ſtretch of his pre- 
rogative in diſſolving the parliament, but he was obliged 
to temporize till he had obtained fome {ſupplies from 
its bounty; and Verulam, though certainly the greateſt. 
man, and the leaſt offender, was made the ſcape-goat 
for the other. To divert the commons from the proſe- 
cution of the favourite Buckingham, ſome monopolies 
and illegal patents were cancelled and recalled by pro- 


clamation; while Verulam was impeached of bribery, 


and corruption, in quality of chief judge in equity; 
and meanly eompromiſing his honour for a penſion, 
and a promiſed remiſſion of the fine to be impoſed, he 
complied with the wiſh of the court, in waving a right 
to ſpeak in his own defence, and was condemned on a 
written confeſſion. We bluſh for a man who could be 
made ſuch a dupe, and who could ſacrifice all that was 
eftimable in character to the inſidious blandiſhments of 
z court, Buckingham eſcaped by this artifice, though 
only to make his cataſtrophe more terrible ; but Veru- 
am was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40, oool.; to be im- 


Ipriſoned in the Tower during the king's pleaſure; to be 


for ever incapable of any office, place, or emolument in 
the commonwealth; and never to fit again in parlia- 
ment, or come within the verge of the court. 

It is but juſtice to the character of this eminent man to 
oblerre, that he fell the martyr rather to his want of pru- 
dence than his want of integrity. Notwithſtanding his ex- 
tenſive practice at the bar, and the high office of ſtate he 
had filled, his whole landed property did not exceed 600. 
a year ; and he was ſo far from having amaſſed money, 

H 4 | that 
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that he was deeply involved in debt. Owing to his pli. 

toſophic indifference about wealth, his great indulgence nn 
to his ſervants, and his total want of economy in the tak 
management of his domeſtic affairs, he had been cheated in 
and defrauded without mercy. In ſhort, that briber on 
and corruption for which he was condemned, though be Mot 
was extremely culpable in conniving at it, tended only Wii h 
to the advantage of his retainers, Phe gifts were chiefly iſ 


taken for interlocutory orders; and ſo far was the chan. F 
cellor from being influenced by them, that there was ond 
inſtance in which his deciſions were not guided by fig n: 
equity; for not one reverſal of his decrees ſollowed his mer 
diſgrace. | | men 
He ſeems himſelf to have been ſo ſenſible at laſt of Tr 
his ill-judged lenity, that one day, during his trial, oo WW" i 
his domeſtics riſing to do him honour as he paſſe mark 
through the apartment, he ſaid “ Sit down, my maſters; his 
your riſe has been my fall.” He who is deſtitute of pry. 80 
dence will ſoon be found, or thought, deficient in every MC 
other virtue. Without economy tliere can be no inde. VIEW: 
pendence ; and without independence, in vain ſhall we (Rm 
look for thoſe qualities that form the ground of honour- ic (1 
able character. we h 
As had been ſtipulated, lord Verulam's confinement and 
was but ſhort; his fine was remitted; a penſion of te W 
1, 800l. a year was ſettled on him; and he was ſummoned luſtr 
to the firſt parliament of Charles I. notwithſtanding the Palleg 
tenor of his ſentence. ho 
After his diſgrace, he ſeems to have been perfedtly n 
cured of ambition: he withdrew to that lettered cate WW” *: 
and retirement for which nature had deſigned him ; and * 
ſpent the laſt years of his life in the nobleſt ſtudies thit We 
OLIN 


could engage the mind of man. 


While 
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While he was proſecuting ſome diſcoveries in expe- 
rinental philoſophy, near Highgate, he was ſuddenly 
taken ill, and being carried to the earl of Arundel's houſe 


in the vicinity, after a week's illneſs he breathed his laſt, 
on the gth day of April, 1626. By his lady, a daughter 
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when near forty years of age, he left no iſſue; and his 
title, of courſe, became extinct. 
He was buried in St. Michael's church at St. Albans, 


hans ; ; f 
% ed for ſome time lay without a ſtone to mark his name, 
016 n the gratitude of fir Thomas Meautys, who had for- 


merly been his ſecretary, erected a monument to his 
memory, which, however, can never die. 

In perſon, lord Verulam was of the middling ſtature : 
his forehead, broad and open, was early ſtamped with the 
marks of age ; his eyes were lively and penetrating ; and 
his whole appearance venerably pleaſing. 

So differently has his character been delineated,. ae- 
cording to the different lights in which it has been 
viewed, that by fome, his real blemiſhes are wholly 
town into ſhade ; by others, they are made to occupy 
vic moſt prominent place on the canvas. His failings 
we have Candidly endeavoured to repreſent ; his great 
and exalted qualities need not our feeble commendation. 
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1 of lle was, no doubt, impreſſed with a ſenſe of his own 
wel iluſtrious attainments when he penned this ſingular 
; th pallage in his laſt will:“ for my name and memory, I 


leave it to mens' Charitable ſpeeches, and to foreign 
nations, and the next ages.” And well might he make 
tus appea. ; for in general his faults, compared to his 

txcellenCics, are only like ſpots on the diſk of the ſun. 
We cannot beiter conclude our account of this extra- 
aeinary genius, thav with a brief enumeration of his 
ne learned 


of alderman Barnham, of London,. whom he married: 
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learned labours. His earlieſt philoſophic production ſeem; 
to have been the Firſt Part of Eſſays ; or, Counſels, civil au 
moral. In this work, he lays down the uſeful principle 
of knowledge and prudence ; and points out the mea 
of obviating ills, and obtaining bleſlings. 

Next appeared the introduction to his moſt capity 
performance, On the Proficience and Advancement of Lean. 
ing, divine and human. The general deſign of this treatiſe] 
was to exhibit a conciſe view of exiſting knowledge, 
under proper diviſions ; with hints to ſupply its defici 
encies. After his ſecluſion from public bufineſs, thi} 
was very much enlarged, and turned into Latin, an 
properly conſtitutes the firſt part of his Grand Inftans 
tion of the Sciences. 

In 1607, he ſent forth a treatiſe, entitled, Copitaray 
Viſa, which, as containing the plan of his Nowun Ora. 
num, or ſecond part of the Inſtauration of the Science 
was ſubmitted to the moſt able literary friends, for ther] 
remarks and improvements. 

Three years after was publiſhed his exquiſite " 

work, De Sapientia Veterum; and few books met with x 
better reception, or acquired more general celebriy, 
than this. 
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And, laſtly, in 1620, when in the zenith of his glory Pp 
he produced his moſt important philoſophical work 3 
under the appellation of the Nowum organum Scientiarun; be 
which is, properly, a ſecond part of his Grand [Infla pp 
ration of the Sciences, a performance, which, to pra chde 
would be idle, and to depreciate would be vain, Hay 

His collected works were elegantly publiſhed in ive 3 
volumes, 4to. in 1765. | . 
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XVIII. LANCELOT ANDREWS, 


BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


api Born 1555,—Died 1626. 
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HE life of a good man, whatever his ſtation or his 
icceſs may be, cannot be written without pleaſure, 
or read without improvement; but when we find the 
reſt principles, the moſt extenſive learning, and the 
tmoſt amenity of manners, reflecting luſtre on prefer 
ent, the narrative becomes doubly intereſting; and we 


jained a ſuitable reward. 

Tis eminent divine, the contemporary and friend of 
erulam, was the ſon of a mariner, who, towards the 
ecline of life, was choſen maſter of the Trinity-houſe 
t Deptford. Of his connections little more is known, 
ut they were dignified by ſuch a fon. He was born in 
he pariſh of Allhallows, near Tower-hill ; and having 
eceived the elements of education at the Cooper's free- 


tata it 

Orca. 
encez 
r thei 


> little 
with a 
ebrih, 
aylors' ſchool, under the tuition of Mr. Mulcaſter. 


s aſtoniſhing progreſs in claſſical lore endeared him to 
ſis maſter, and by him he was recommended as a proper 


glory 
work, 
arumn; 
aur bunded, at Pembroke college, Cambridge, by Dr. Watts, 
PO Wchdeacon of Middleſex. 
| Having, i in conſequence, been honoured with the firſt 
Jomination, he plied his ſtudies with ſuch aſſiduity, par- 
W-cularly in theology, and rendered himſelf ſo acceptable 
dy bis conduct, that he was ſoon choſen fellow of his 


1 0 | college, 


in five 


VIII. 


eight in tracing by what progreſſive ſteps * merit 


hool in Ratcliffe-highway, he was removed to Merchant- 


biect to receive one of the ſcholarſhips then lately 
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college, and afterwards, catechiſt. In the exerciſe 9 
this vocation, he read lectures on the decalogue ; and a Mel 
he poſſeſſed a graceful addreſs, and fine elocution, hi; MW: 
pulpit orations were much admired, and generally a. a 
tended. His perſonal merits, and his growing reputz. ee. 
tion, as a divine, ſoon reached the ears of the founde def 
of Jeſus college, Oxford; and, without his knowledge, He 
he was complimented with one of the firit fellowſhips in vit 
that new ſociety. atte 

Of his minor habits, which ſometimes develope the part 
features of the heart more fully than the moſt importat pop 


actions, ſome pleaſing details have been handed down t hort 
poſterity. His figial affection, a virtue without which $1 
no one can be reckoned good or great, was ſo illuſtrioꝶ ir 
that after he had been initiated at the univerſity, he Wig"! 
never failed to viſit his parents in London, on proper the 


occaſions, during his reſidence both at Cambridge and oc 


Oxford; and that he might fill up thoſe intervals, fo det Win 
to every feeling mind, to advantage, he took care to be "it! 
provided with a private tutor, to inſtruct him in ſuch el 
pranches of ſcience or art as were not uſually taught in Ti 
the univerſities. By this means, within a few years, he irt 
acquired an amazing compaſs of knowledge, to wic ke 
he added an acquaintance with modern languages. vhicl 
His journies to town he conſtantly performed o WP n 
foot, till he had attained to ſuch rank in the univerliy, een 
that he was fearful his love of pedeſtrian exerciſe {ould i991: 
be aſcribed to parſimony. Yet walking ſtill continued Alt 
t be his favourite amuſement, and he rationally pr. Oed! 
terred it to all others; declaring, that the contemplation lor 
of nature, and the examination of its various production im to 
were to him the moſt exquiſite of all entertainments. * 
E R. 


The common recreations of volatile youth, the game 
| | | invente! 
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invented to kill time without improvement, he never 
liſhed ; but ſought for higher gratification in ſcience 
and meditation, | 

Such was his reputation, that he never had a patron to 
ſeek, Happy man! he never knew the anguiſh of hope 
deferred, the miſery of attendance and dependence. 
Henry, earl of Huntingdon, lord preſident of the North, 
without ſolicitation, appointed him his chaplain ; and he 
attended that nobleman in his progreſs through that 
part of the kingdom, where he converted many from 
popery by his preaching, and more by his private EX» 
hortations. 

such zeal and ſucceſs at once recommended him to 
fir Francis Walſingham, the ſecretary of ſtate; who x 
rightly judging that his abilities would be more uſeful] _ 1 | 
the wider the ſtage on which they were diſplayed, firſt * 1 
procured him the vicarage of St. Giles's, Cripplegate; f 
and a ſhort time after, a reſidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's, 11 
with a prebendal ſtall in the collegiate church of South- | 
well annexed. 4/9 


Thus preferred, probably beyond his humble and un- 1 
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ht in | 
K be pbiring hopes, he redoubled his diligence as a preacher, 1 ; 
which il he was promoted to be maſter of Pembroke-hall, to 38 

which he afterwards became a generous benefactor. 1 
4 on iis next preferment was that of chaplain- in- ordinary to ; 16 
crfty, Wneen Elizabeth; who, charmed with his ſtyle of pulpit ; 4 


eloquence, made him dean of Weſtminſter, in 1601. 
After the demiſe of his royal patroneſs, he had the 
wood fortune to be held in equal eſtimation by her ſuc- 


ould 
ined: 


pre: 
= efor James; who, conſcious of his talents, prompted 
tions Im to anſwer cardinal Bellarmine, who had virulently 
J tacked his majeſty's book, entitled © The Defence of 
ame e Right of Kings.” The doctrines of James were 


ented certainly 
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certainly moſt inimical to the catholic intereſt, and Bel. 
larmine, under the ſignature of Mathew Tortus, endes. 
voured to confute them. Dean Andrews wittily playing 
on the adopted name, entitled his reply Tortura Tort, 
and ſo far ſucceeded in ſupporting his maſter's cauſe, 
that he was rewarded with the biſhopric of Chicheſter: 
and, independently of the merit of his particular ſervice, 
never did man better deſerve the mitre. As a farther 
token of royal munificence and regard, he was likewiſe 
made lord-almoner, in which office he ſhewed the pure 
difintereſt, and even ſacrificed his legal and undoubtet 
rights. | 

It was not long before the king had an opportunity 
of conferring a freſh reward on this learned and piou 
prelate. On the vacancy of the fee of Ely, he wy 
tranſlated thither in 1609; and the ſame year was ſwor 
of the king's privy council, both in England and Scq 
land. 

After diſcharging the duties of his. prelatical functin 
at Ely for nine years, with the moſt conſcientious atten 
tion; without ſolicitation, and without intrigue, he wa 
promoted to the valuable ſee of Wincheſter, and ap 
pointed dean of the chapel- royal. To the honour dt 
biſhop Andrews it ought to be mentioned, that thougl 
a privy counſellor in times of conſiderable difficulty and] 
danger, when arbitrary principles were little diſguiſed 
and royal prerogative ſtretched to its utmoſt verge, k 
never ſunk his dignity by baſe compliances, nor um: 
tated by uſeleſs oppoſition. Wiſely placing his honour 
and his duty in the faithful diſcharge of his paſtoral ol 
fice, he avoided the entanglements of temporal affairs 
aud attached that reſpect to his character, which us 
mitred dabbler in low politics can ever hope to acquire. 
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| Bel. 
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aying 
Dorti, 


As 2 proof at once of the integrity of his principles, 
nd his ready wit, we inſert the following anecdote, which 
b well authenticated, —One day, while James was at 
inner, immediately after diſſolving the parliament, An- 


cauſe, Irews biſhop of Wincheſter and Niele biſhop of Dur- 
eſte am were ſtanding behind his chair. In the courſe of 
by bonverſation, his Majeſty aſked the two prelates if he 
arther 


ras not authorized to take whatever money he wanted 
om his ſubjects, without the formality of a parliament ? 
The ſycophantic Niele readily replied, © God forbid, 
ir, but you ſhould ; you are the breath of our noſtrils.” 
The king then turned to Andrews with © Well, my lord, 
hat ſay you?“ „ Sir,” replied he,“ I have no ſkill to 
doe in parliamentary caſes.” On this the king haſtily 
added,“ No put-offs, my lord, anſwer me preſently.” 
Then fir,” ſaid he, „think it lawful for you to 
ake my brother Niele's money, for he offers it.“ 

This ſhrewd evaſion of a very delicate queſtion. 
muſed the company extremely; even James affected at 
aſt to be pleaſed with its humorous turn, and probably 


ewiſe 
pureſt 
ubted 


tunity 
pious 
e Way 
{worn 
Scot 


nction 
atten» 


12 n his own breaſt entertained a much more exalted idea 
a. Andrews than of Niele. 
pur of 


After enjoying the rare felicity of having the ſingular 


hou WW:.-m of three ſucceſſive ſovereigns, the friendſhip of 


* he learned and the great, and the veneration of the 
* oad, during a long and tranquil life, uniformly devoted 
5 "WW the cauſe of piety and virtue, this illuſtrious prelate 
T un 


as called from this world to a better, in 1626. He 
10nout | 


| fo — 

_ n the church of St. Saviour, where a handſome monu- 
re : N « - 
4 | ent of marble and alabaſter, with an elegant Latin in- 

10 Ip 
885 ription, was erected to his memory. His loſs was la- 
quit. 


ented by the pions, and his virtues embalmed by the 
learned. 


4 


A 
* 


ed at Wincheſter-houſe, Southwark, and was interred 
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learned. Among others, the immortal Milton, ther 
al ont ſeventeen years of age, honoured him with a beau. 
tiful Latin elegy, one of the firſt productions of hj 
muſe. 1 

After having run through the more public ſcenes 9 
biſhop Andrews' life, with pleaſure we revert to hj 
private virtues. So truly amiable was his character 28 
prelate and a man, that it furniſhes both an example an 
incentive to excellence, and ought not to be diſmiſſe 
with frigid indifference. His contemporaries have hung 
his herſe with unfading flowers, and we cannot do: 
more valuable ſervice to thoſe who have their courſe ye 
to run, than to ſelet ſome of their choiceſt ſweet, 
The ductile mind of youth is prone to imitation; and 
in biſhop Andrews they have a pattern worthy of ther 
love, 

Though chearful in his diſpoſition, there was ſuche 
tempered gravity in his manner, as checked the ſallies | 
indecent levity. According to Fuller, James himſelf, who 
was much inclined to buffoonery, ſeemed to feel ſome aye 
and veneration in the preſence of biſhop Andrews.“ Hat 
he lived among the primitive biſhops of the church, 
ſays one of his biographers, “ his virtues would hare 
ſhined even among thoſe virtuous men.“ Tn ſhort, to 
him might be applied what was ſometimes ſaid of Chiu. 
dius Druſus, that he poſſeſſed as many, and as great 
virtues, as mortal nature could receive, or induſtry ret 
to perfection.“ 

As a dioceſan, he was remarkably careful to promote 
men of learning and virtue. He invited clergymen df 
merit, though unbeneficed, to viſit him, defrayed us 
expences of their journey; and if, on converſation witl 


them, they were found worthy of his patronage, it 
preterte 
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J they 
4 beau. 
of his 


ferred them as his livings became vacant. Thus fee- 
with his own eyes, and hearing with his own ears, 
ke fuffered no intrigues to impede the rife of the 


rorthy, no recommendations to bias his judgment in 


enes a our of ignorance and irreligion. 

to hi Az it pleaſed Providence to encreaſe his fortune, his 
ter a8 harity and liberality roſe in proportion. He took par- 
ple nu ar delight in liberating thoſe who had the misfor- 


ſmiſſed 
e hung 
t do 1 


une to be confined for ſmall debts, a charity of the 
ſt heneſicial kind, as well to individuals as to ſociety. 
wit wherever his bounty could be privately applied, 


rfe yet one but the immediate agent was ſenſible of the bene- 
ſweetz or. Tlie vouchers her required for the faithful diſ- 
1; berge of the truſt, were indeed to be ſigned by the per- 
F their Wn relieved ; but the ſvmpathiſing friend was unknown. 


n an age when it is much to be feared that charity is fre- 
ſuch? 
{lies of 
f, who 
De awe 


&« Had 


Ile, we cannot expect that biſhop Andrews will have 
any imitators z yet the precedent is worthy of 8 


it on record. 
Another quality for which he was illuſtrious, was 


urch, itude. As perfection is unattainable by man, ſome 
| have WWMWemiſhes of one kind or other will adhere even to the 
ort, o et; but where gratitude is wanting, the heart itſelf is 
Chu. paved. So warm was our prelate's ſenſe of this vir- 


great 
ry reat 


e that when he had it in his power, he not only re- 
unerated thoſe who had ſhown him kindneſs in his 
protected years, but extended his care to their rela- 
pos. The ſon of his firſt ſchool-maſter he liberally 
ovided for; and ſuch was his perſonal eſteem for Mr. 
ulcaiter, under whom he had ſtudied at Merchant- 
lors, that he always placed him at the head of his 
biz while he lived, and hung his picture in the moſt 
conſpicuous. 
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vently the effect of oſtentation rather than of prin- 
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170 LANCELOT ANDREWS. 


conſpicuous part in his ſtudy when he was dead. Other 
inſtances of his grateful remembrance of favours mige 
be produced, but theſe are ſufficient to teſtify his pre. 
vailing character. 

As a ſcholar, his reputation was high indeed. Hen; 
faid to have underſtood at leaſt fifteen languages; and 
his fame was not confined to this ifland, but extends 
to moſt parts of Europe. His literary correſpondence 
was very extenſive. Caſaubon bears teſtimony to hi 
univerſal erudition; and Spanheim and Voſhus are lg. 
quent in his praiſe. Yet it muſt be confeſſed that hi 
compoſitions were vitiated by the bad taſte of the time 
They were full of pun and wit, and ſcraps of Greek 
and Latin; and though all of them diſplay the goodneß 
of his heart, and his extenſive learning, they would noy 
be read rather for improvement than pleaſure, This 
prelate had a conſiderable ſhare in the tranſlation of 
the Bible which is now in ule. 
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Born 15 50.— Died 1634. 
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J: all the profeſſions, that of juriſprudence affords 
he faireſt and moſt promiſing field for abilities to ſhine in. 
The divine, with very ſlender pretenſions to talents, may 
pount on the props of patronage or connections; the phy- 
cian is often more indebted for ſucceſs to his addreſs than 
s ſkill; but neither patronage, connections, nor addreſs, 
an make a man an able lawyer or an eloquent pleader. 
n this line there muſt be intrinſic merit, which at laſt 
ll ſurmount all difficulties, and truſting to itſelf alone, 
il, if at all called into action, command that attention 
hich the generality of men are obliged to court. It 


e ſo many candidates for the honours of the bar; and 
hat, from among ſo many competitors, there ſhould be 


Wd ſucceſsful labours. 

Among thoſe whoſe legal attainments acquired them 
onour and opulence alive, and whoſe works inſtruct 
hen dead, fir Edward Coke holds an elevated place. 
us luminary of the law was the ſon of Robert Coke, 


ght domeſtic education, he was ſent to the grammar- 
chool of Norwich, when ten years old, and in due 
In; removed to Trinity college, Cambridge. 


. What 


not, therefore, to be wondered at that there ſhould: 


me {plendid inſtances of a right direction of faculties, 


g. of Mileham, in the county of Norfolk. After a 
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172 sIR EDWARD COKF. 
bi What early evidences he gave of, genius or applicy EB 
þ tion, at ſchool or college, we have no account. OH 
naſcent and our juvenile years commonly paſs away, yi... 
are forgotten. Talents are developed at very uncertz boſ 
periods; the ſprightly boy does not always turn out th e 
man of abilities; nor does the backward genius ht n | 
always chara: Ade maturer years,  p: 
It ſeems Coke was originally deſtined for the law, 10 Wm 


after five years' ſtudy at Cambridge, he was enter 
of Clifford's-inn; and the firſt incident that brough 
him into any notice was the preciſion with which | 
ſtated the cook's caſe of the houſe, and the ſhrewdnel 

with which he pleaded it. 

It has been remarked, on other occaſions, that et. 
fortunes of men frequently turn on flight and fortuitoy 
circumſtances, which no foreſight can anticipate, 1 
prudence forward or retard. When the young lawyn 
was defending the cauſe of the cook, he probably 
little thought that ſuch an inſignificant introduction 
would be the baſis of his future fame; yet it ſeems tha 
In conſequence of the admiration He excited on thi 
occaſion, he was called to the bar more early than had 
been uſual; and, according to his own reports, in tri 
nity term, 1578, he defended a clergyman of Norfolk 
in an action of /candalum magnatum, brought againſt hi 
by Henry, lord Cromwell. | 

About this time he was appointed reader of Lyon' 
inn, and his lectures enereaſed his reputation. By ra 
pid degrees he acquired ſuch extenſive practice, ang 
was confdered as ſuch a riſing character, that after be 
ing ſeven years at the bar, he gained a co-heirels of tl 
ancient and honourable Paſton family, with whom he 


bad a portion of 30,0001. 
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By this marriage he became allied to ſome of the nobleſt 


IPPlic; 


. Ou uses in the kingdom; and honours and emoluments 
ay, en to be ſhowered upon him abundantly. He was 
1Certain Len recorder of Coventry and Norwich, obtained 


out th 


f youth 


e patronage of Burleigh, and was frequently conſulted 
n political as well as forenſic affairs. Being returned 
parliament by his native county of Norfolk, he was 


aw, fo ppointed queen's ſolicitor, and ſoon after choſen ſpeaker 
enten the houſe of commons. In 1592, he became at- 
brough 3 and by this ſtep his riſe to the ſummit 


nch þ 
e wWaneſt 


his profeſſion was, in a manner, enſured. The only 
portant buſineſs, however, in which he was employed 
his new ſtation, during the reign of Elizabeth, was 


hat tee trial of the earl of Efſex, againſt whom he pleaded 


tuo n peculiar acrimony. | 
ate, nd Being left a widower with ten children, he turned 
lawyWis thoughts to another match of great fortune, and ſtill 


'obabip 
ductio 
ms tha 
on thi 
Jan had 

in ti 
(orfolk 
nſt hi 1 


eater connections. This was the relict of Sir William 
atton, and fiſter to Thomas, lord Burleigh, But this 
parriage, however it might aggrandize him, was fatal to 


e ſource of mutual miſery ; and after many bickerings 
id partial ſeparations, king James was obliged to be- 
ome a mediator between them. But no authority can 
ake the paſſion of love, or relume its extinguiſhed 
lane: they lived but to curſe their deſtiny : and the 
awyer ſought ſolace in bufineſs and ambition, inſtead 
f thoſe fweeter comforts which a happy home can im- 
art, 
In May, 1603, he was knighted by king James, and in 
he fame year conducted the trial of the brave, unfortu- 
* fir Walter Raleigh with ſuck aſperity and inſo- 
ce, ſuch ſcvrrility and cruelty, as leſſened the reſpect 
of 


Lyon' 

By n 
e, and 
fter be 
r of th 
hom hd 


b domeſtic felicity. Their diſcordant tempers were 
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prize. Between Coke and Bacon there appears 1 


tinguiſhed. Bacon, perhaps, envied that legal ſuperiont 


fſituation of attorney- general, and while he had proſped 
of higher preferment, ſtretched the prerogative, in ſom 
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of the public for his character. However, he regained} 
credit by his ſagacity in unravelling that dark and yin 
tive conſpiracy, the gun-powder plot; and on the 1 
of the conſpirators, gave the moſt unequivocal progfyq 
extenſive capacity, quick penetration, and ſolid jug 
ment. Soon after he was appointed lord chief juſtice, 
the common pleas, on which occaſion he took for h 
motto the ſignificant and appropriate words, lex / 
tiſima caſfſis—the law is the ſafeſt helmet. Having he 
this poſt with high reputation for ſeven years, he u 
promoted to be lord chief juſtice of the King's bend 
and ſworn a privy counſellor. 

Two years afterwards, when Egerton, lord Elleſme 
vacated the place of lord high chancellor, his maj 
was at a loſs to determine on a*ſucceſſor, and ſeems t 
have thought of fir Edward Coke; but the intrigues 
Bacon and others prevailed; for the lord chief juſt 
though the greateſt lawyer, was far from being the! 
politician. Bacon, taking advantage of the inflexib 
character of his rival, painted his own more compli 
diſpoſition in ſuch colours, as ſuited the humour and 
principles of James, and in conſequence he bore away th 


only to have been a generous emulation for rank and di 
tinction, but a perſonal animoſity which death onlye 


which Coke was generally allowed to poſſeſs; and Colt 
in indignation and deſpair, beheld that univerſality 
genius in Bacon, which defied all competition, 1 
gained him the higheſt admiration. _ 

But to return. Though fir Edward Coke had, inth 


cal 
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ales, too far, no ſooner was he elevated to the chief 
dench of juſtice, than he ſeems to have been determined 
o maintain the integrity and independence of his poſt. 
He gave public notice how much he deteſted corruption, 
by frequently repeating this maxim, “ that a judge 
ould neither give nor take a bribe;” and inſtead of 
complying with arbitrary meaſures, on various occaſions, 
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hewed himſelf the firm friend of the liberties of his 
country, and the rights of individuals. 

This conduct, however honourable to himſelf, was 
not likely to ingratiate him with James, or render his 
ofice permanent : for, till the preſent auſpicious reign, 
the judges were dependent on the royal will; and juſtice 
ranted this beſt and greateſt ſafeguard—an aſſurance 
that its miniſters could not be diſplaced, except for mal - 
erſation in office. | 
By degrees fir Edward Coke became more and more 
noxious to government, and the chancellor Bacon, 
In the plenitude of his power, widened the breach by 
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Wdward's diſgrace is differently accounted for. Cer- 
tinly he had ſhewn himſelf unfavourable to the leading 
maxims of James's court; he had offended the favourite, 
ir George Villiers, afterwards duke of Buckingham; 
and the chancellor, as we have ſeen before, was his in» 
eterate enemy. 

Againſt ſuch a combination of powerful intereſts, it 
vas impoſſible for him to maintain his ground: his fall 
as determined; and the manner of it was to the alt 
lepree bamiliating, 

being called before the privy council, on the 2oth 
bt June, 1616, in the moſt unprecedented manner, he 
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which it does not enter within our plan to recount, he 


his courtly inſinuations. The immediate cauſe of fir | 
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was obliged to kneel, while the ſolicitor-genera], yg 
verton, preferred ſeveral vague accuſations againſt hin 
ſuch as, ipeeches of high contempt uttered in the { 
of juſtice, and uncomely and undutiful carriage in 
preſence of his majeſty, the privy council, and 9 
Judges.” | 
Reduced to this hamiliating ſituation, in an able ax 
impartial manner he exculpated himſelf from the ſever 
charges urged againſt him, in ſupport of which no d 
rect evidence was advanced; but his removal he 
predetermined, the only buſineſs was to flope the we 
and to invent ſome plauſible excuſes for ſuch an eig 
tion of power, | | 
At a ſecond examination before the council. bo 


one of the ſecretaries of ſtate informed him, that hi C 
majeſty deſired he might be ſequeſtered from the cou » 
cil table, till his farther pleaſure was known; that ih, i. 
ſhould forbear to ride his ſummer circuit as judge Mn: 
aſſize; and, laſtly, that he ſhould, during the vacataſ iy 
reviſe his book of reports, in which it was dechm ern 
there were many extravagant and exorbitant opinion... 
and having made what corrections his diſcretion rec.; 
mended, he was to exhibit the fame privately to Hr. 
king. Thus it appears the pedant James wiſhed 3 
aſſume the office of hypercritic ; and was, perhaps tl Ty 
firſt, and we hope will be the laſt, of our Kings, who el: 
fink to this character, ſo degrading to royalty. rothe 

Sir Edward ſubmitted to his majeſty's commands; ropoſ 
at the commencement of next term, the lord chance ordi. 
imperiouſly forbade him Weſtminſter-hall, and orden d bc 
him to anſwer ſeveral exceptions againſt his reports. N erg⸗ 
following month he was diſiniſſed from the office of hich 
chief juſtice; when lord Verulam not cnly pra bich 
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Humphed in his diſgrace, but perſonally inſulted him 

y the moſt acrimonious compoſition, under the title of 
An Admonitory Letter,” in which he totally forgot 

lhe dignity of the gentleman, and the meekneſs of the 

iloſopher . 

But though .degraded by the court, fir Edward was 

ot yet diſgraced in the eyes of the people; and if he 

ad ſhewn that fortitude and ſteadineſs of reſolution 

hich the occaſion required, he might have been con- 
ered as a martyr to his incorruptible integrity. Un- 

rtunately, however, either a love of power, or a rank- 

ing defire to triumph once more over a rival who had 

led him, prevailed on him to adopt a line of policy, 

which he was every way the loſer. Haughty and 

nogant in his proſperity, he became dejected and 
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ne Coun wwning in his adverſity; and therefore neither deſerved 
dat de an object of reſpect in the former, nor of generous 
judge ity in the latter. = 
vac While chief juſtice he had rejected with diſdain ſome I" 


declare: ertures of marriage between his daughter and fir Fa 


pinion oon Villiers, brother of Buckingham; but no ſooner Int 
1 rec: his fall conſummated, than he magnified his own it 
y (0 race by courting this alliance by the moſt abject 1 
vihel ans, and the moſt inconſiderate conduct. In fact, if 
raps, Me cave a carte Blanche to Buckingham, in order that he Ty 
who Mr infert what conditions he pleaſed in favour of his T4 
other; and as intereſt, not love, was the baſis of the 14 
ands; \Wopoſed match, the terms inſiſted on were ſufficiently - - 4 
chance orbitant. But fir Edward had gone too far to recede, 1 
d oe hoped for ſuch influence by this connection, that 78 
ort. TW regarded not the great diminution of his own income, 4 
ice of lich the ſettlement occafioned, nor his own honour, iy 
prin ch was compromiſed, His lady, however, became 
trivmpik DN 


EL quite 
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quite outrageous at his proceedings in this affair, and a 
approving of the match merely becauſe ſhe had not ben 
conſulted on its propriety, carried off her daughter; 20 

thus the whole family and their connections were throyy 
into confuſion. The young lady being reſcued by fore 
both huſband and wife appealed in their turn to the prin 
council; but fir Edward having, as a preliminary, fo 
gained a ſeat at that board, the marriage was quickh 
ſolemnized with great ſtate, and a mutual reconciliat 
was effected between all parties. It may not, howeng 
be improper to remark, that this connection was as dif 
trous in its conſequences as unpleaſant in its commend 

ment. Sir John Villiers having obtained a fortune, di 
regarded the perſon who brought it him; and his lady 
criminated by the moſt flagrant violations of decorum, 

The lord chief-juſticeſhip having been diſpoſed of be 
fore this buſineſs was brought on the tapis, fir Edu 
was precluded from all hopes of reſuming that hip 
ſtation ; but being re-inſtated in council, he was en 
ployed in various important political negociations, pa 
cularly in adjuſting the differences between the Dut 
and Engliſh Eaſt-India companies, 

A parliament being ſummoned in 1627, fir Edy; 
Coke was choſen a member; and probably finding that! 
had been duped by that party to which he had facrifcli 

{o much, he exerted his great talents and his eloquent 
in depicting the miſchievous tendency of many of t 
miniſterial meaſures. At the ſame time he boldly ca 
tended for the conſtitutional privileges of parliame 
which ſubſiſted, as he maintained, independently oft 
royal prerogative; and urged, with great animation, ti 
inſtitution of a committee to enquire into the nation 
grievances. 
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In conſequence of this ſpirited behaviour, which, whe- 
ther it was dictated by patriotiſm or ſpite, we will not 
pretend to determine, the king, jealous to the laſt degree 
of his prerogative, became extremely alarmed ; and by 
an injudicious proclamation, interdicted all perſons from 
jutermeddling, by pen or ſpeech, with ſtate affairs; and 
even intimated to parliament, that politics were above 
their comprehenſion, and that all the privileges they 
caimed, flowed from his royal grace and favour, and 
might be withdrawn at his pleaſure. 

Such were the wild and dangerous principles, which 
though not originally broached by the Stuarts, certainly 
brought them at laſt to ruin and difgrace. In the reign of 
the laſtHenry,the moſt daring infringements of the people's 
nights, which are inſeparably connected with the inde- 
pendence of parliament, were ſuffered to paſs unnoticed. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the nation began to encreaſe in 
opulence and reſources; a ſpirit of knowledge and en- 
quiry was diffuſed among all ranks, and the repreſenta- 
ves began to ſee their conſequence, though they ſeldom 
entured to defend it. The policy of that great princeſs, 
ind her well-known ardent attachment to the honour and 
appineſs of her ſubjects, ſilenced all oppoſition to her 
ill; but when James ſhewed the moſt determined de- 
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People, merely to ſquander it away on his minions ;—the 
der ſament began to aſſume its due conſtitutional powers, 
ind the nation ſeconded its laudable endeavours. The 
ale was renew ed or ſuſpended, according as parties 
aſh ied or were united; but from this period the ſepa- 
e ripnts of the conſtituent branches of the government 
I 2 began 
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and tore out the proteſtation with his own hand, wie 


ſcene of ſteady and honourable exertion in the cauſed 
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began to be aſcertained and defined with a greater depry 
of precifion; and though frequently overlooked in pry 
contentions and political rage, were never quite forpottey 
till the glorious fabric of patriot government was con. 
pleted at the revolution. 

To trace effects to their firſt cauſes occaſioned this d. 
greſſion. The parliament, in turn, alarmed at the roy 
language, drew up a proteſt, couched in ſtrong but cc 
ſtitutional terms, which was ordered to be entered 
their journals. James being appriſed of this meafur 
with headlong rage haſtened to the houſe of common 


he declared to be null and void. He then prorogued th 
parliament; and ſoon after Sir Edward Coke was ſent! 
the Tower, for the intrepidity he had ſhewn in affertiy 
the people's rights. 

Whatever were the motives of this illuſtrious lawyer 
original oppoſition to the meaſures of the court, he yy 
now confirmed a patriot. There is a ſpirit in nobl 
minds which riſes with injuries, but is eaſily allayedh 
kindneſs. He now became warm in the cauſe for whid 
he had ſuffered; and the remainder of his life was a 


freedom and his country. 

The nation was thrown into a flame by the imperia 
and indecent conduct of James towards the parliament 
and this deſperate act in tearing out the proteſtation fi 
the journals of the houſe of commons, may be julily fi 
to have pointed the dagger to the boſom of his ſon a 
ſucceſſor, the unhappy Charles. 

Sir Edward was ſoon liberated, as it could not be prone 
that he had tranſgreſſed the limits of his duty; butt 
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ut of the liſt of privy-counſellors, when the king com- 
plimented him by declaring, “that he was the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument for a tyrant that ever was in England';”” though 
it is pretty Sr that this could only be ſaid to bring 
hin into ſuſpicion with the people. | 

During the remainder of the reign of 3 ſir Ed - 
ward ſeems to have ſtrenuouſly ſupported the principles 
he had avowed, and to have been wholly out of favour at 
court, In the beginning of the next reign, when it was 
found neceſſary to call a parliament, ſo apprehenſive was 
the adminiſtration of his powerful talents and expected 
oppoſition, that, againſt all decency and precedent, he was 


obliged to ſerve the office of high ſheriff of Bucks, and 
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to attend the judges at the aſſize, where he had often pre- 


kded as lord chief-juſtice, 

This, however, was only a temporary expedient to 
flence him. In the parliament of 1628, he was returned 
for Buckinghamſhire ; and exerted himſelf with uncom- 
mon energy in defence of the liberty of the ſubject, and 
the privileges of the commons. He had a principal hand 


in drawing up what was called “ a petition of right,” 
praying, among other particulars, That no loan or tax 


might be levied but by conſent of parliament; that no 
man might be impriſoned but by legal proceſs; that ſol- 


diers ſhould not be quartered on people againſt their 


wills; and that no commiſſions ſhould be granted for 
executing martial law. 
The king heſitating to comply with this in direct terms, 


but yet not rejecting it, ſir Edward uſed the moſt inflam- 
matory language, and urged parliament not to depend on 
the royal profeſſions, but to perſiſt in obtaining the cuſto- 
mary ſanction; which his majeſty at laſt relunctantly 
gave, His whole conduct now bore the aſpect of inſult 
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to his ſovereign, rather than of that mild but firm ps. 
triotiſm which would have reflected honour on his me. 
mory; and he may be faid to have been a principal inf. 
gator of thoſe meaſures which ended in the temporary i 
deſtruction of the monarchy, 

After the diſſolution of this parliament, which happened] 
in 1629, he retired to his houſe at Stoke Pogges, in Bucks, 
where he cloſed a long life, in 1634, expiring with theſe 
words in his mouth, “thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done.” 

Such was the reſentment of the court againſt him, that 
while he lay on his death-bed, fir Francis Windebank, 
by an order of council, rummaged his houſe for ſedition 
and dangerous papers; and by virtue of this authority, 
carried off his commentary upon Littleton, the hiſtory df 
his own life, and numerous manuſcripts, together with hi 
very will and teſtament. At the requeſt of his ſon and heir, 
feven years afterwards, ſuch of his papers as could he 
found were delivered up; but many of them were ire 
coverably loſt, and among the reſt his will. 

Sir Edward Coke was well proportioned, and regulir 
in his features. In his dreſs he was neat rather than effemi- 
nate, and it was one of his ſentiments, “ that the cleanneis 
of a man's clothes ought to put him in mind of keeping 
all clean within.” He poſſeſſed great quickneſs of part, 
a retentive memory, and a ſolid judgment. In his pro 
feſſion he was unrivalled : he had ſtudied it entirely, and 
he was maſter of all its parts. He was wont to ſay, * tha 
matter lay in little room,” and therefore was conciſe i 
his pleadings ; but diffuſe and elaborate 1 in his {ct ſpeectts 
and writings. 

He plumed himſelf on deriving his fortune, his repu- 


tation, and preferments, not from ſolicitations, adulation 
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or intrigue, but from his profound knowledge in the law. 
Py the gentlemen of his profeſſion he was greatly honours 
1 and beloved; and his reputation as a law writer is ſo 
mmly eſtabliſhed in the courts, that his works are conſi- 
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ent, and he loved it with enthuſiaſtic ardour, 

Amidſt various viciſſitudes of fortune, he ever ſeems to 
are deſponded; and king James uſed to compare him to 
cat, that always falls on its legs. No ſooner had he ſuf- 
E.red a diſgrace, than he began to project the means of 
riping it off, and of riſing ſuperior to his enemies. The 
ſteps he took, the line of conduct he purſued, were not 
always the moſt dignified, but they ſeem in general to 
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10 0 dave been the moſt effectual. 

e He was partial to men of merit, though not an abſo- 

# * ute Mecoenas; and having many benefices in his own 
e 


re me moſt deſerving ; declaring, that he would have 


hurch preferment paſs by livery and ſeiſin, not by bar- 


wy rain and ſale.“ 
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lered as legal authorities. With unexampled diligence 
be committed every thing to writing; for law was his ele- 


atronage, he was careful to beſtow them gratuitouſly on- 
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XX. SIR THOMAS WENTWORTH, 


EARL OF STRAFFORD- 
Born 1593.—Beheaded 1641. 


Ir is one unhappy conſequence of factions and per. 
turbed times, that the characters of the principal per. 
formers in the drama are ſeen through a falſe medium, 
By their partizans they are exhibited as immaculate, hy 
their enemies as devoid of every virtue. The unfor. 
tunate earl of Strafford is among the number of thoſe 
whom the fatal conteſt between prerogative and confi. 
tutional liberty conſigned to a premature grave; and ſo 
variouſly have his qualities been eſtimated, that we muſt 
infer them from an impartial review of the tenor of hi 
conduct, not from the colours in which they have been 
dreſſed, either by his favourers or revilers. 

Thomas Wentworth was deſcended from a very anci. 


ent family, ſeated at Wentworth in Yorkſhire. Hu 


father was a baronet, and his mother daughter and 
heireſs of fir Robert Atkins, knight, of the county af 
Glouceſter. He was born in London, and after a pro- 
per grammatical education, was entered of St. John 
college, Cambridge, where his diligence and application 
to literature and ſcience ſoon rendered him conſpicuous, 
Born, however, to a patrician fortune, his ſtudies were 
directed with no view to any particular profeſſion ; and 
as it was his principal object to accompliſh the charadr 
of a gentleman, after quitting the univerſity, he ſet ou 
on foreign travels. 


By the time he had reached his majority his father 
diech 
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died, when the baronetage, and family eſtate of about 
60201. per annum devolved on him. Owing to his 
property and influence, he was appointed cuſtos rotu- 
lorum of Yorkſhire, and was early elected a repreſenta- 


the grand theatre of public life, hiſtery is ſilent; but we 
find, that in the new parliament on the acceſſion of 


d per. Charles I. he enlifted under the banners of oppoſition, 
al per. Wand became fo formidable by his eloquence, that to 
ediun, prevent its diſplay he was nominated high ſheriff of 
ate, by MM Yorkſhire, in 1626; and the ſame year put under an 
unfor. WMarreft for refuſing to contribute to an arbitrary loan. 

f thoſe In the parliament, however, of 1628, he ſtrenuouſly 
conſi. Wſexerted himſelf to obtain a redreſs of grievances, with 


and ſ great ſeverity rated the conduct of miniſters, while he 


7e muſt WWexonerated the king from blame, and thus kept up a 
r of his lind of armed neutrality, though his immediate object 
e been vas not ſuſpected by the party with which he had con- 


nected himſelf. 


y anci His talents, his influence, were now ſo univerſally 
>, Hi WWMWzcknowledged, that they were worth ſome ſacrifices to 
er and cure. It was found he had his price; and a peerage, 


inty of end the prefidentſhip of the north, were the terms of his 
r a pro- render into the arms of the court. At firſt, however, 
John's e affected ſome coyneſs, and ſeemed aſhamed to avow 
lication tis apoſtacy ; but wiſhing to magnify his ſervices, he at 


icuous. 
es were 


lait threw off his diſguiſe to the popular leader Pym, and 
endeavoured to gain him as an aſſociate in his new cha- 


n; ar. Pym was not fo eafily won, and replied in 
aratter WW'ter, but prophetic terms, “ you have left us; but I 
ſet out i not leave you while your head is on your ſhoulders!” 
vcouted by his former friends, he ſought conſolation 

s father acquirivg new ones, particularly archbiſhop Laud, 
died, 15 with 


tive for that county in parliament. Of his firſt eſſays in 
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THF with whom he formed a cloſe intimacy, and who n 
; i meaſures he vigorouſly ſupported. In quality of pre. Not 
I" dent of the north he behaved with great ſeverity, and, WW: 
In in ſome caſes, with puerile inſolence; for he committed Miſha 
the fon of lord Falconberg for no other offence, by Mio! 

having neglected to move his hat to him, though her 

appeared the young nobleman was actually looking 

another way when the preſident expected this compli. or 

ment. / eg 

Being afterwards promoted to the high office of lo in 

deputy of Ireland, with very ample powers, which wett [ 

{till too limited for his ambition, he diſtinguiſh ed himfel{MMn | 

by his arbitrary meaſures, and his fondneſs for parade; bu Witc 

his government, on the whole, was ſo prudent and deci. Muc 

five, that he improved the finances to a wonderful 7 

degree, and brought the Iriſh church to a perfect uni. tt 

formity with that of England. Regarding Ireland as im 
conquered country, he did not heſitate to enforce u 

authority by firerches beyond the law; and he treatei ee 

fome of the moſt illuſtrious peers of that kingdom vin 

an arrogance which admits of no excuſe. He impf. 

ſoned the earl of Kildare for oppoſing his propoſitions vie 
parliament; and on a private miſunderſtanding, pu-. 

voked by his own inſolence, he had lord Mountmorrs 4 

tried by a court-martial, and condemned to die, I 

ſentence was, indeed, mitigated ; but this nobleman wi le 

ſtript of an eſtzte, of all his employments, civil a1! 

military, obliged to acknowledge the juſtice of his dom 

and to ſuffer three years impriſonment. Eat 

Such conduct muſt have alienated the affeRions of tie j'! 

tameſt people, nor was it politically wanted. The eier ac 


eiſe of duty ſometimes requires and juſtifies prompt aut 


lever meaſures ; but private pique ſhould never àpper 
in 
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in the diſpenſation of juſtice. Notwithſtanding thoſe 
otorious defects in his adminiſtration, he ſucceeded ſo 


whoſe 
f Prefi. | 


y, and, r in awing the turbulent, and repleniſhing the treaſury, 
nmitte at his majeſty, as a farther proof of his royal approba- 
ce, by ion, created him earl of Strafford, and knight of the 
Web i er. 

Looking By the ſame means that he gained the favour of his 


compli 
carded him as their moſt inveterate enemy, and ſingled 


of lord im out as the firſt victim of their vengeance. 

ch were Immediately after the opening of the long parliament 
himffMMWr 1640, his implacable enemy, Pym, having harangued 
de; bu de houſe in a long and eloquent ſpeech on the griev- 
1d deci Wnces of the nation, and finding he had inflamed his auditors 


Dnderfil 
ct uni. 
nd 281 
Drce hi 
treated 
IM with 
impri. 
tions to 


o a ſufficient pitch, concluded with branding the earl of 
Stafford with the moſt odious appellations ; repreſenting 
im as the moſt inveterate foe to the liberties of his 
ountry, and the greateſt promoter of tyranny that any 
ge had produced. The houſe being fired with the moſt 
ndignant emotions, it was ſuddenly moved, and carried, 
that the ear] of Strafford be immediately impeached of 
ich treaſon 3 and that Mr. Pym do carry up the ſaid 


g7 pr. mpeachment to the lords.” 
tmorres Accordingly Pym appeared at the bar of the houſe 
. Te lords, and having impeached him in the name of all 


nan Wis 
vil and 
$ doom, 


he commons in England, requeſted that he might be 
equeſtered ſrom all councils, and put into ſafe cuſtody, 
he earl being then in England, had that very day taken his 
at in the honfe. Some friends had given him warning 
at It was in contemplation to attack him, and -per- 
med him to abſent himſelf ; but Strafford ſpurning at 
vice which might expoſe him to the imputation of 
welche, or perhaps thinking himſelf ſecure in royal 

16 puſil- 


8 of the 
je Exel 
npt and 
2 ppeat 


il 


wereign, he loſt all confidence with the people, who 
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puſillanimity, appeared in his place, and immediately y 
on his impeachment was committed to the cuſtody of th 
black-rod, and ſome days after lodged in the Tower, 
So ſudden was the tranſition of this ill-fated noblemy 
from the height of power to the miſeries of confineme 


that reflection cannot help moralizing on his fate; a 


whatever may have been his errors or his crimes, ful. 
this moment he became reſpectable in the eyes of ere 
perſon who can honour true magnanimity and patini « 
reſignation. t 
Twenty-eight articles were prepared and exhibe it 
againſt him, chiefly relative to his conduct as preſide |: 
of the council of the north, as governor of Ireland, audi c 
counſellor and commander in England. Some of t: 
were frivolous, and others vexatious : on them he migh 0 
have been convicted of very ſerious miſdemeanours; Me 

with all the ingenuity of malice, it ſeems impoſſible 
have done more. His accuſers, therefore, after a h t! 
tracted trial of eighteen days, during which the earl wil » 
collected and firm to an aſtoniſhing degree, finding thai cc 
they could not urge home on him the charges with ſub t! 
cient effect, dropt this mode of procedure, and bro tb. 
in a bill of attainder. Accordingly it was voted on tn 
evidence which had been produced, “ that the earl i to 
Strafford had endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamemi 7: 
laws of the kingdom, and introduce an arbitrary int 
tyrannical government into the realms of England u *i: 
Ireland ;” and, as a conſequence of thoſe poſiiu c 
& that he was guilty of high treaſon.” to 
A few days after, this bill paſſed the commons by | 
great majority; but being carried to the houſe of pee gre 
ho! 


the popular party, alarmed leſt they ſhould be defeated 
their meditated vengeance, by the moderation, or julii 


/ 
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ately vy of that aſſembly, procured petitions from 40,000 in- 
habitants of London, urging the execution of juſtice on 
the carl of Strafford, and ſetting forth certain real or 


dy of the | 


ower, 

noblen fancied fears and ſuſpicions of attempts againſt the inde- 

finemen pendence of parliament. 

fate; ad The king, on the other hand, anxious to ſave one of 

nes, fron his moſt devoted ſervants, breaking through thoſe forms 
of eren which the conſtitution has wiſely eſtabliſhed, againſt the 


executive interfering with the legiſlative power, came 
to parliament, and made an energetic and feeling ſpeech 


d patie 


exhib in favour of the earl; conjuring it not to proceed to the 
prefiden laſt extremities with the accuſed, as he could not, in 
1d, andi conſcience, think him guilty of treaſon, but only of 


miſdemeanours, for which his majeſty allowed that he 
ought to be diſmiſſed from his councils and ſervice for 
ever. 

This moderate, though irregular, appeal by the king to 
the national repreſentation, it might have been ſuppoſed 


of thek 
he miph 
ours; by 
offible i 


er à ple 

a. would not have been in vain; but ſo jealous had the 
ding H commons become of the exerciſe of prerogative, that 
with fuß they would fcarcely allow Charles, without ſuſpicion, 
d brou the feelings of a man. The interference was taken in 
d on te very worſt fenſe, and was made uſe of as a handle 


he earl ( to haſten the cataſtrophe. Indeed, when ſome of the 


damen fanguine, but weak, friends of Strafford, ran with joy to 
trary u inform him how warmly the king had pleaded his cauſe, 
gland an the earl, more penetrating and ſagacious, ſaw that his 


doom was ſealed, and that he had nothing elſe to do but 
to prepare for death. 

The lords, however, ſeem to have proceeded with 
great deliberation in paſſing the bill of attainder ; but the 
houte was inceſſantly ſurrounded with mobs in hoſtile 

| array, 


poſitio 


nons by 
of pet 
efeated! 
or juſt 
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_ 


array, who were clamourous for juſtice, while ey 
avenue of the palace echoed with the ſound, 

: In this dilemma, deciſion became an imperious duty, 
and in order to allay the popular ferment, both houſe 
were obliged to ſign a proteſtation, the purport of which 
was, that each individual would exert himſelf to the 
utmoſt to defend the eſtabliſhed religion, and the priy. 
leges of parliament; and ſhould likewiſe do all in hj 
power to bring to condign puniſhment all who, by fore 
or conſpiracy, plotted againſt either. With this the 
populace were fatisfied, and quietly diſperſed. 

The Iriſh no ſooner diſcovered that a man who 
government had been ſo obnoxious to them was under 
trial, than they ſent a deputation to both houſes, f 
repreſent their own grounds of complaint, by which th 
charges brought againſt Strafford in England were pr. 
tially ſubſtantiated, and his condemnation was render 
certain. | . 

So vigilant, indeed, were the commons, ſo apprehenſin 
that the accuſed might be fraudulently delivered out of 
their hands, or have any poſſibility of eſcaping, that they 
petitioned to have the guards at the Tower ſtrengthened; 
and when it was rumoured that the military power it 
that fortreſs was about to be committed to a {worn friend 
of Strafford's, they remonſtrated againſt the appoint 
ment, and the king was obliged to withdraw the order, 

Secure in this reſpect, they meditated ſchemes fil 
more deſtructive of the conſtitution ; and, as it often 
happens in public and private contentions, the aggrievel 

became the aggreſſor. Charles had been loudly cenſured 
for betraying an inclination to extend the prerogative 
but the commons now took a ftep which violated al 

conſtitutiond 
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2 ever Monfitutional authority. Foreſceing that in the laſt ex- 
emity the king might diſſolve the parliament, and by 
lis means elude” their vengeance againſt Strafford, they 
eclared their fitting permanent, at leaſt till both houſes 
hould concur in a diſſolution. | 
The matter was now brought to a criſis. Charles 
Lmediately ſummoned his privy council; and the pre- 
W:iling advice was, to ſatisfy the wiſhes of his people, 
lleging, with great appearance of truth, that the life of 
ne man was not to be balanced with the tranquillity and 
icty of the Kingdom. The conſcientious though in- 
atuated king, ſtill felt all the anguiſh of regret at the 
lea of being obliged to paſs ſentence on a man whom he 
ſeemed as one of his moſt faithful ſervants, and who 
as ſuffering only in his cauſe. He was irrefolute, and 
ſtracted by contending principles. e 
Stafford, appriſed of his royal maſter's diſtreſs, with a 
enſe of duty and attachment, of which we have few 
xamples, wrote a moſt pathetic letter to the king, con- 
ring him to paſs the bill which was to remove him 
rom the ſtage of life, in hopes that it would for ever 
ſabliſh harmony between the ſovereign and his people; 
Ning,“ that his conſent would more acquit his majeſty 
d God than all the world could do beſides.” „ To a 
ling man,“ ſaid he, © there can be no injury done.” 
After paſſing two days and nights in a ſtate of per- 


18 duty; 
1 houſe 
f which 
to the 
ne priv. 
Il in hi 
by fore 
this the 


| whoſe 
AS Under 
zuſes, t 
hich the 
ere pats 
rendered 


chenſire 
d out of 
that they 
pthened; 
JOWer in 
rn friend 
appoint 
order, 


mes fig levity not to be deſcribed, haraſſed by his parliament, 

it oftenW@eſct by his people, and counſelled by his cabinet to 
griert bmit, Charles at laſt ſigned the fatal warrant for exe- 
cenſured 


ution, and, by this * paved the way for his own 
owntall, 

On the 12th of May, 1641, the earl of Strafford was 
rougit to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill ; he aſcended it with 


the 


rogatlve; 
zlated al 
?1tutiond 
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the moſt perfect reſolution and compoſure, and took . 
affectionate farewel of his ſorrowing relations and friend. WM} 
To his brother, who was weeping exceſſively, he thy 
addreſſed himſelf with a cheerful countenance: “ What 
do you ſee in me to deſerve theſe tears. Does any in. 
decent fear betray in me a guilt, or my innocent boldneſ 
any atheiſm ? Think now that you are accompanyiny 
me the third time to my marriage bed. Never did! 
throw off my clothes with greater freedom and content, 
than in this preparation to my grave. That ſtock) 
pointing to the block © muſt be my pillow ; here ſhal 
I reſt from all my labours: no thoughts of enyy, 10 
dreams of treaſon, no jealouſies nor cares for the 
king, the ſtate, or myſelf, ſhall interrupt this eaſy ſee, 
Therefore, brother, with me pity thoſe, who, contraryto 
their intentions, have made me happy. Rejoice in my 
felicity, rejoice in my innocence.” 

Then kneeling down, he made the following animated 
proteſtation: “ J hope, gentlemen, you will not think that 
either the fear of loſs of life, or the love of reputation, vil 
ſuffer me to bely my God and my own conſcience, at fuch 
a moment. I am now in the very door going out, and my 
next ſtep will be from time to eternity, either of peace or 
pain. To clear myſelf before you all, I do here ſolemnly 
call God to witneſs, I am not guilty, fo far as I can un- 
derſtand, of the great crime laid to my charge; nor have 
I ever bad the leaſt inclination or intention to damnity or 
prejudice the king, the ſtate, tlie laws, or the religion of 
this kingdom; but with my beſt endeavours to ſerve all 
and to ſupport all; ſo may God be mercitul to my foul!” 

Then riſing up, he expreſſed his defire of addreſing 


the people, and a profound filence enſuing, he made an 
| animated 
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took aa imated and pathetic harangue, in which he exculpated 
friends, MM himſelf of every principal charge that had been alleged 
he thus against him, profeſſed the rectitude of his heart, and his 
„ What achment to his royal maſter and the conſtitution in 
any in church and ſtate; declared his forgiveneſs of all his ene- 
oldneß mies; and concluded with requeſting the pardon of all 
Danying whom he had offended by word or deed, 
r dd! Having finiſhed, he ſaluted the friends who attended 
ontent, him on the ſcaffold, defiring their prayers, and with the 
ſtock imo devotion addreſſed himſelf to the Majeſty of hea- 
re ſhall ven for nearly half an hour, concluding with the Lord's 
1wy, 0 Payer. 
for the After this he ſent his laſt benediction to his family in 
y lleep. ers of the warmeſt affection; and preparing himſelf for 
traryto the block, laid down his head with ſurpriſing fortitude 
> in my and calmneſs, and at one blow he was no more. 
Notwithſtanding the dignified manner in which the 
ear! of Stratford had conducted himſelf in this laſt ſcene, 
no tears from the people attended his death. On the 
contrary, his execution was regarded as a matter of tri- 


mated 
ink that 
on, will 


, at ſuch mph; and numbers who had flocked to ſee it, returned 
and my into the country, waving their hats, in all the exultation 
zeace or Wo! barbarous joy, 


olemnly The abilities of Strafford were far indeed above medi- 
can un- enty, and his eloquence was very confiderable. In 
or have point of perſonal courage, and thoſe accompliſhments 


nnify of 
igion of 
erve all, 
: foul!” 
drefling 
made an 
nimated 


lich befit the gentleman, he deſerved high praiſe ; but 
the fame time it muſt be confeſſed he was inordinately 
ambitions, arrogant, and paſſionate. In his manner of 
ing he practiſed habitual temperance ; and his applica- 
on to buſineſs was extreme. In private life he is repre- 
ented as a warm and generous friend; and had he lived in 
We "ore tranquil age, or performed in a leſs public theatre, 

| he 
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he might have deſcended to a peaceful grave, not only: 
without cenſure but with applauſe. | 

After the reſtoration, the bill of attainder was reverſe 
as a ſtigma on the national juſtice, and his ſon inherited 
his titles and eſtates. 


XXI. JOHN HAMPDEN. 
Born 1594.— Died 1643. 


To appreciate the real merits of political men from 
the hiſtory of their own times, is one of the moſt difficult 
taſks that the biographer can undertake, The beſt in. 
tention is too often ſullied by the event; and prejudice 
or partiality, ſees with diſtorted optics, the concatena 
tion of cauſes which lead to an important cataſtrophe 
But an impartial poſterity ſtrips off the glare of falſe co 
louring, and eſtimates character from its obvious ten 
dency to good or evil, its propenſity to virtue or vice. 

While the long-exploded doctrines of paſlive obed 
ence and non-reſiſtance were in vogue, Hampden vi 
pourtrayed as the Cataline of his age: but no ſoone 
did conſtitutional liberty aſſume its proper form, au 
the intereſt and glory of the ſovereign became intimate! 
and indiflolubly united with thoſe of the people, than | 
was regarded as the champion of his country's rights, al 
a martyr for her independence. | 

John Hampden was deſcended from a long line e 


anceſtors, ſettled at Great Hampden, in Buckingia 
| | min 


Ab 


gen 
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tire, and, by the maternal fide, was nearly related to 
liver Cromwell. London claims the - honour of his 
irth; but this unimportant point reſts on tradition, and 
ndecd a dark veil is thrown over his early years. We 
ind no traces of the future patriot in his juvenile days, 
10 indications of the character he was about to aſſume, 
jr the part he was deſtined to perform. Actions are 
frequently the reſult of fortuitous circumſtances, and 
dents are elicited by the preſſure of the moment. Had 
Hampden been born at any other period, or met with 
urgent occaſions for a diſplay of his patriotiſm, it is 
robable his name might now have been unknown to 
me, Thouſands are carried down the ſtream of obli- 
jon, without ever having an opportunity to ſhew their 
irtues or their vices; and join their kindred duſt, un- 
giced and unregarded. „„ 


; only: 


verſed 
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Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 


Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have ſway*d, 
Or wak'd to ecſtaſy the living lyre. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray, ſerene, 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. 


Some village HamPpDEn, that, with dauntleſs breaſts 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 

dome mute, inglorious MILTON here may reſt ; 
Some CRoMwELL, guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Gray's ELEGY, 


about the fifteenth year of his age, he was admitted 
zntleman commoner of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
om whence he removed, without taking any degree, 
the inus of court. His progreſs in the ſtudy of the 

Er laws 
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laws appears to have been conſiderable, and he mijyy 
have made a diſtinguiſhed figure at the bar, had not ts 
death of his father early put him into poſſeſſion af; 
ſplendid fortune, 
In the boſom of affluence, without a check on h 
youthful paſſions, it is ſaid he gave way to the natun 
conſequences of ſuch a ſituation, and ran into the yy 
diſhpations of young men of fortune; but without th 
degradation of character and probity which ſome incy 
His ſenſe and his reafon ſoon recalled him from eye 
exceſs, and he began to aſſociate with perſons of ma 
auſtere and correct manners; while his natural vivach 
of temper and diſpoſition remained the ſame. 
Though undeviating wiſdem may not always att 
the young, in every nf mind there is a germ q 
reflection; and happy is it for thoſe who early arrive 
the ſtationary point of moderation. Hampden's vie 
ſeem to have expanded with his change of mannen 
and he qualified himſelf in the ſhade, for. the pa 
part he was afterwards called to perform. 
Having married a lady of conſiderable fortune: 
connections, he was returned to parliament in, 10 
and eſpouſing the popular cauſe, he was ſtrenuow1 
promoting an enquiry into the national grievances, 
ſhrewdneſs and talents for oratory recommended hing 
the leading men of his party, and his reſolution u 
made him conſpicuous. He proteſted againſt le min 
the duties of tonnage and poundage with peculiar t 
mence; and was taken into cuſtody for refuſing to ſen: 
vance money on loans, not ſanctioned by the voice 
arliament. 
The applauſe which this conduct gained him i 


the people fixed his principles; for it appears to Ws 
be 
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deen the character of Hampden to advance with caution, 
it never to recede with wavering ſteps. It was not, 
owever, till 1636, that his energy and fortitude dif- 
nguiſhed him from the reſt of his compatriots. At 
hat time, when arbitrary power was making continual 


he migj 
d not the 
Hon of; 


K on hi 


he natun ncroachments on the liberty of the ſubje&, and had 
the ul most reached its acme of violence, Charles, by one 
hout th oke of impolicy, committed himſelf with an indivi- 


me incul Foal, and eventually with the nation. Hampden had 


rom ere een aſſeſſed with the ſmall ſum of twenty ſhillings, 
s of n aid of what was called Aip-money, which was at- 
1 viva enpted to be raiſed by a writ under the great ſeal, 


without the concurrence of parliament. He ſingly re- 


ays att #:d this illegal exaction, unawed by authority, un- 


a germ Haunted dy menaces, unabaſhed by calumny, and in- 
y arrive orroptible by bribes. The cauſe was brought to trial 
en's we the court of exchequer, and ſolemnly argued by the 


ollective abilities of the bar for twelve days ſucceſ- 
vely; but, as might naturally be expected, judgment 
ent againſt him. According to Clarendon, however, 
who was none of his panegyriſts, he conducted himſelf 
n this grand trial with ſuch temper and modeſty, that 
e actually obtained more credit by loſing it, than the 
king did himſelf ſervice by gaining it. What bad been 
therto yielded out of affection, was now paid with 
nurmuring reluctance; and the eyes of all men were 
urned on Hampden, as the pilot that was to conduct 
hem through the ſtorm, the champion that was to con- 
end for the legal rights of all. 

His popularity now became fo great, that Le was re- 
arded as the father of his country, and the intrepid 
ſertor of its liberties, He received the glorious appel- 
Non ot the Parxior HamPpeN, and this title he 
never 
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give them an improper bias. 


eſſential ſervice to his country, than by forming ti 
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never forfeited. He watched every meaſure of the cou 
with the moſt jealous circumſpection, and defeated eie 
attempt againſt civil liberty with a prudence that «ff 
titled him to reſpe&, and with a zeal that nothing coil 
withſtand. The depoſitary of the national confidence 
he held his truſt moſt ſacred; yet he appears to hal 
been actuated by no motives of hoſtility to his ſoſe 
reign, no views of aggrandizement for himſelf, 

If he reſiſted arbitrary power, it was to fave the con 
ſtitution inviolate; and on the meeting of the bon 
parliament in 1640, his power and intereſt to do goof 
or harm, in the opinion of lord Clarendon, were great 
than any man's in the kingdom, or than any man d 
his rank poſſeſſed at any time. His reputation for hi 
neſty was univerſal, and ſeemed to be guided by (ue 
public principles, that no private or ſiniſter ends coul 


Having taken an active part in the profecution 0 
Strafford and Laud, and thoſe obnoxious perſons havin 
been removed, it is ſaid that Hampden, unwilling t 
proceed to farther extremities, projected a coalition 
parties, and aſpired to none of the ſplendid and lucr 
tive offices of the ſtate for himſelf, but merely toth 
appointment of being tutor to the Prince of Wale 
Senſible that the misfortunes of the nation aroſe fron 
the miſtaken principles of the ſovereign, anxious to co 
rect rather than to overthrow the conſtitution, he nf 
tionally concluded, that he could not perform a mon 


prince's mind to legitimate ſentiments of government 
At firſt it appears that Charles liſtened to overtures 0 


accommodation, but, prompted by his evil genius, here 
tracte 
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tracted his conceſſions; and this determined the part 
that Hampden was to act. 

The parliament now ſaw there was no alternative but 
implicit ſubmiſſion or open reſiſtance, and the ſcene be- 
gan to open which deluged the country in blood, and 
opened the flood-gates of anarchy, As Charles levied 
forces by his prerogative, the parliament foreſeeing againſt 
whom their operation was to be directed, raiſed an army 
for the defence of the ſtate, and Hampden accepted the 
command of a regiment of foot. 

As he had been inſtrumental in bringing matters to 
this criſis, ſo he was one of the firſt that commenced the 
cvil war. The king had placed a garriſon at Brill, in 
Buckinghamſhire, a few miles from Oxford; the ſitua- 
tion of which gave it a confiderable command. This 
ſation Hampden attacked; and diſplayed the ſame bra- 
ery in the field as he had eloquence in the ſenate. But 
his military career was of ſhort duration: he was ſoon after 
mortally wounded in a ſkirmiſh with prince Rupert in 
Chalgrove- field, near Thame, in Oxfordſhire; and, after 
knguiſhing ſix days, died, to the unſpeakable regret and 
conſternation of his party. It ſeems his incautious va— 
our precipitated him in his fate; and the royaliſts exult- 
ed in his death, as if the buſineſs had been ſettled, and 
conſidered it as a juſt judgment on the moſt active par- 
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(clan to attend him, as a mark of perſonal reſpect; and if 
ve can judge from the antecedent conduct of the man, 
this fav our, had he lived, would have been returned with 
Intereſt, His natural diſpoſition, the integrity of his 
heart, and the influence he had acquired, in all proba- 
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bility would have co- operated to ſave both the ling a 
the conſtitution from final deſtruction. 

Though he had reſiſted the encroachments of arbitrzy 
power, he would have bowed to legitimate authority, an 
had his life been ſpared, there could ſcarcely be a douly 
but he would have oppoſed the uſurpation of Cromyy 
with equal reſolution and ſucceſs. The credit he hy 
gained would have ſpeedily raiſed him to the comma 
of the army; and as he was never known to exerciſe 
thority but for what he regarded as the public good, i 
may charitably be preſumed, that he would have liſte 
ed with pleaſure to the conceſſions which the unhayy 
Charles was afterwards induced to make. 

Let the fate, however, of Hampden, and the conf 


pure it might be, teach the propriety of lenient meaſure 
and the extreme danger of engaging in civil confi 
The firſt agents in reform may poſſibly be influenced) 
the moſt patriotic views; but when once popular opy 
fition is rouſed,. and the bands of eſtabliſhed governmen 
looſened, the power may ſoon be wreſted from the hand 
which before wielded it, and men of the moſt corny 
principles uſurp the reins. Then flows in all the tide 
miſery which the virtuous ſeek to avoid, but whoſe! 
petuoſity they are unable to reſtrain. The hiſtory of 
ages and of all nations confirms this incontrovertible mu 
im, „that violence may demoliſh, but cannot repair; at 
that every melioration of the conſtitution of a count 
muſt be effect uated by gradual and imperceptible mea 
to render it permanent and defirable.” 

Tte character of a man who ſtands ſo prominento 
the hiſ'oric canvas of the period in which he lived, a 
who may furnilh both an incentive and a warning! 

futu 


re patriots, ought not to be diſmiſſed without further 
oe, We ſhall not, however, attempt to draw a new 
e, The dark fide has been forcibly delineated by the 
ble hiſtorian of the civil wars: the bright, by the cele- 
td Mrs Macaulay, As a proof of impartiality, we 
join both; nor can they be read without advantage. 

(He was,“ ſays Lord Clarendon, “ a man of much 
ater cunning, and it may be, of the moſt diſcerning 


King a 


f arbitr, 
ority; and 
e a doubt 
Crompe 
lit he had 
Command 


erciſe ay rit, and of the greateſt addreſs and infinuation to bring 
© good, thing to paſs which he deſired, of any man of that 
ave liſten We, and who laid the deſign deepeſt. He was of that 


E affability and temper in debate, and of that ſeeming 
ilty and ſubmiſſion of judgment, as if he brought no 
ion of his own with him,*but a defire of information 
| inſtruction: yet he had ſo ſubtle a way, and under 
notion of doubts infinuating his objections, that he in- 
ed his own opinions into thoſe from whom he pre- 


> unhappy 


the conſe 
howeve 
meaſure 
confiith 


1euced ed to learn and receive them. Aud even with them 
1lar op were able to preſerve themſelves from his infuſions, 
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| diſcerned thoſe opinions to be fixed ia him with 
ich they could not comply, he always left the cha- 
er of an ingenuous and conſcientious perſons He 
indeed, a very wile man, and of great parts, and poſe 
ed with the moſt abſolute ſpirit of popularity, and the 
ſt abſolute faculties to govern the people, of any man 
rer knew. For the firſt year of the parliament, he 
med rather to moderate and ſoften the violent and diſ- 
pered humours, than to inflame them. But wiſe and 
Paſſionate men plainly diſcerned that that moderation 
Keeded from prudence and obſervation that the ſeaſon 
s not ripe, rather than that he approved of the mode- 
Ion; and that he begot many opinions and notions, the 
cation whereof he committed to other men; ſo far 
K | diſguiſing 
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diſguiſing his own deſigns, that he ſeemed ſeldom towift,| 
more than was concluded. And in many groſs conclu- 
ſions, which would hereafter contribute to deſigns not yet 
ſet on foot, when he found them ſufficiently backed by! 
a majority of voices, he would withdraw himſelf before 
the queſtion, that he might ſeem not to conſent to ſo 
much viſible unreaſonableneſs; which produced as great 


nen. 
rate 
Ham 
guide 
mine 
ſecre! 


a doubt in ſome, as it did approbation in others, of his in- E 

tegrity. After he was among thoſe members accuſed by the a1 

the king of high treaſon, he was much altered : his nature oe 

and carriage ſeeming much fiercer than it did before: prove 

and without queſtion, when he firſt drew his ſword, he lifpu 

threw away the ſcabbard. He was very temperate inf tao: 

diet, and a ſupreme governor over all his paſſions and il „ 1 
affections; and had thereby a great power over other 110 
men's. He was of an induſtry and vigilance not to be Be 

tired out or wearied by the moit laborious; and of parts FM 

not to be impoſed upon by the moſt ſubtle and ſharp; "yp 

and of a perſonal courage equal to his beſt parts: fo that "FR 

he was an enemy not to be wiſhed, wherever he might! . 

have been made a friend; and as much to be apprehended . 

where he was ſo, as any man could deſerve to be. And d 

therefore his death was no lefs pleaſing to the one party, Gefati 
than it was condoled in the other. In a word, what wal fed; 

ſaid of Cinna might well be applied to him: he hada foi 

head to contrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to TP 

execute any miſchief; or, as the hiſtorian fays elfey here, "us 

&« any good.” | bones 

« Ciurendon,” remarks Mrs. Macaulay, “ has pretended ij. v2 

to araw ie exact portraiture of this eminent perlſonage; t rf 

but, though m: ried with thoſe partial lines which diſtin- n 
guiſh the hand of the hiſi« rian, it is the teſtimony of an puithe 

enemy to virtues polictſed only by the foremoſt rauk of 1 ſhor 
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nen. With all the talents and virtues which render pri- 
rate life uſeful, amiable, and reſpectable, were united in 
Hampden, in the higheſt degree, thoſe excellencies which 
zuide the jarring opinions of popular counſels to deter- 
mined points; and, whilſt he penetrated into the moſt 
ſecret deſigns of other men, he never diſcovered more of 
lis own inclinations than was neceſſary to the purpoſe in 
band. In debate he was ſo much a maſter, that, joining 
the art of Socrates with the graces of Cicero, he fixed his 
own opinion under the modeſt: guiſe of defiring to im- 


| prove by that of others; and, contrary to the nature of- 


lifputes, left a pleaſing impreſſion, which prejudiced his 
ntaconiſt in his favour, even when he had not convinced 


or altered his judgment. His carriage was ſo generally, 
miformly, and unaffectedly affable; his converſation ſo 


eniivened by his vivacity, ſo ſeaſoned by his knowledge 
ind underſtanding; and fo well applied to the genius, 
humour, and prejudices of thoſe he converſed with, that 
is talents to gain popularity were abſolute. With qua- 
ties of this high nature, he poſſeſſed in council penetra- 
ton and diſcernment, with a ſagacity on which no one 
could impoſe, an induſtry and vigilance which were in- 
tfatigable, with the entire maſtery of his paſſions and 


afections; an advantage which gave him infinite ſupes 


rority over leſs regulated minds. Tt was him the party 
relied on to animate the cold councils of their general; 
t was his example and influence they truſted to keep him 
boneſt to the intereſt of the public; and to preſerve to 
the parliament the affections of the army. Had he been 
at firit appointed to the ſupreme military command, the 
civil war, under all the horrors of which the country lan- 
emfhed more than three years, would have been but of 
hort continuance.” | > 1; 
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XXII. DR. WILLIAM HARVEY, 


fan 

Born 1578.— Died 1657. - 

ol 

IN every walk of life, and in every profeſſion, Britain | A 
has reaſon to be proud of her ſons. The healing art in _ 
particular, has not only been carried to a very great de. TY 
gree of practical perfection by ſome of our illuſtrious oft 
countrymen, but many of the moſt valuable and ſalutary dt.! 
diſcoveries in phyſiology and anatomy, excluſively be. I 
long to them. No one, however, has gained more glory tom 
than Harvey. His inveſtigations led to the moſt impor. this 
tant ends, and tend to the benefit of all mankind, to the TY 
Jateſt poſterity. They throw a luſtre on his profeſſion WM tt: c 
and his name, which envy cannot tarniſh or malevolence he th 
conceal. impo 
This celebrated phyſician was the eldeſt ſon of a gen- thoro 
teel family, ſettled at Folkſtone, in Kent. When he had gur 
reached his tenth year, he was ſent to the grammar-ſchool WW he pi 
at Canterbury, where being well imbued with claffical the 
learning, he was removed at an early age to Gonvil and the o 
Caius college, Cambridge. In this univerſity he dil. piu 
gently applied to ſuch ſtudies as were fundamentally con- vas i 
nected with medicine; and after ſix years ſpent on the Vas it 
banks of Cam, he commenced his foreign travels with a} But 
view ſolely to proficiency in his deſtined profeſſion. WM tance 
Retiring to Padua, in Italy, he attended the lectures of tion, 1 
the famous Fabricius of Aquapendente, on anatomy; of Wi fit w 
Minodaus on pharmacy; and of Caſſerius on ſurgery. Was er 
Under ſuch diſtinguiſhed maſters, with a mind naturally of his 
inquiſitive, and wholly devoted to medical ſtudies and re- the tra 


ſearches, | 
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ſearches, his progreſs muſt have been rapid; but whether 
he had yet conceived the idea which led to his future 
ame, is a fact that cannot now be unveiled. He ſtayed to 
graduate in that univerſity z and at the age of twenty- 
four; returned to his native land, 

Being immediately admitted to the degree of doctor in 
phyſic at Cambridge, he ſettled in London, and entered 
on the practice of his profeſſion. By gradual advances 
he roſe to conſiderable eminence; was choſen a fellow 
of the college of phyſicians, and appointed phyſician to 
& Bartholomew's hoſpital. 

In 1615, he was choſen by the college to read an ana- 
tomical and chirurgical lecture, and it is probable that 
this gave him the firſt opportunity of diſcloſing his ſenti- 
ments reſpecting the peculiar ſtructure of the heart, and 
the circulation of the blood. His ideas on this ſubje& _ 
he threw out with caution, and gradually developed the 
important principles to which they led; but when he had 
thoroughly canvaſſed his own hypotheſis, fortified it by 
arzuments, and confirmed it by reiterated experiments, 
he publiſhed, at Frankfort, a Latin treatiſe, concerning 
the Motion of the Heart and Blood.” This work, in 
the opinion of the beſt judges, is a maſter-piece of per- 
ſpicuity in arrangement, and nervous reaſoning ; nor 
was its literary merit inferior to the ſublime doctrines it 
was intended to eſtabliſh. 

But though Harvey's diſcovery was of the laſt impor- 
tance in the healing art, and deſerved the candid recep- 
tion, if not the high approbation of all, he met with that 
fate which ſaperior merit muſt not hope to eſcape. He 
was envied by thoſe who could not comprehend the value 
of his dot.ine; he was traduced by the dull plodders in 
ta trammels of eſtabliſhed prejudices, who could not 

K 3 reach 
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reach his heights. His own profeſſion in particular for phyf1ct; 
ſome time regarded his opinions as heretical, or danger. battle © 
ous; and if they were not able to confute him, they he was 
raifed a war of words, in which argument was loſt, and | the king 
truth and reaſon treated as the worſt of enemies. It ap- gen of! 
pears from a letter of Harvey to one of his friends, that of the p 
in proportion as he deſerved reputation, his practice as x this offic 
phyfician diminithed; and that the moſt ignoble art | In 16 
were uſed to depreſs a man whom obloquy could not de. generati 
preciate, and whoſe applauſe was one day to become uni. mineerit 
verſal. Was plun 
Even foreign phyſicians entered warmly into the con. carried o 
troverſy, and either attacked the truth of his hypotheſit, Next y 
or denied him the praiſe of originality, It is thus in make op. 
every branch of ſcience, and in every great and meri. erected t 
torious performance. Thoſe who have benefited ot two year, 
-enlightened mankind, have generally been made the vice his abſer 
tims of their virtues or knowledge; and envy, which knowled 
cannot endure to behold living worth, has relented only infrmitie 
at the grave. children, 
But Harvey, though he ſuffered from the ſtorm, had whole pa 
the lingular felicity to live to fee its fury ſpent, and the built a ro 
world preſſing forward to pay him the homage due to an brary; a 
original genius, and a benefactor to his kind. The more] of benefs 
his ſyſtem was criticiſed, the more its validity was eſta- arſt in p 
bliſned; and like gold which had been tried, it came be deliver 
brighter out of the furnace. By degrees the doctrine of who 1s ap 
the circulation of the blood was generally received, and opportuni 
men began to wonder why ſuch a palpable truth had io or his diſe 
long been undiſcovered or oppoſed. During 
In 1623, king James appointed Dr. Harvey a ſuper. martyr to 
numerary phyſician | in ordinary, with a promiſe he ſhould admiratior 


ſucceed on the firſt vacancy. He was afterwards made 
Phyſficiu 
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phyſician to Charles I. and attended his majeſty at the 
rattle of Edge-hill, and fram thence to Oxford, where 
te was incorporated doctor in phyſic. Soon after, by 
the king's particular recommendation, he was elected war- 
gen of Merton college, in that univerſity ; but the power 
of the parliament prevailing, he was obliged to relinquiſh 
this office, and retired to the vicinity of London. 

Iu 1651, he publiſhed a very valuable book on the 
generation of animals; but being obnoxious to the do- 
mincering party, for his adherence to Charles, his houſe 
wa plundered of all the furniture, and all his manuſcripts 
od off, and irrecoverably loſt. 

Next year, however, having lived to filence envy, and to 
mke oppoſition aſhamed of ſhewing its face, a ſtatue was 
erected to his honour by the college of phyſicians; and 
two years after he was choſen preſident of that body, in 
his abſence. This diſtinction he declined with due ac- 
knowledgements, on account of his age and encreaſing 
infirmities; but as a teſtimony of his gratitude, having no 
children, he made the college his heirs, and ſettled his 
whole paternal eſtate upon them. He had previouſly 
built a room for them to aſſemble in, and fitted up a li- 
brary ; and now he inſtituted an annual commemoration 
of benefactors, with a proper falary, and attended the 
firſt in perſon, The Harveian oration ſtill continues to- 
be delivered; and the aſpiring and ingenious phyſician 
whois appointed to pronounce it, has thus an honourable: 
opportunity of ſhewing his taſte, his learning, his ſkill, 
or his diſcoveries, before the moſt competent judges. 

During the latter part of his life, Harvey became a 
martyr to the gout; and reſigned his breath with general 
:amiration and regret, on the zd of June, 165% He 
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was buried at Hempſtead, in Eflex, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. 
Beſides being eminently ſkilled in every branch of 
ſcience more immediately connected with his profeſſion, 
he was well verſed in general literature. He was lag. 
riouſly ſtudious, regular, and virtuous in his life; and 
not only an excellent phyſician, but an excellent may, 
His modeſty, his candour, and his piety, were equal to 
his knowledge; and the more he penetrated into the} 
wonders of nature, the more he was inclined to adore itz] 
divine author. With regard to his grand diſcovery, the 
circulation of the blood, it was ſoon confeſſed to hel 
founded on the ſolid baſis of reaſon and experience, and 
can never be controverted. Of what conſequence it wy 
in the art of medicine may be inferred from this, that i 
is, perhaps, impoſſible to define health and ſickneſs in 
fewer words, than * that the former is a free, and the 
latter an obſtructed circulation,” | 
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XXIII. ADMIRAL BLAKE, 


Born 1599.—Died 1659. 


NævxR was our national glory greater among fo- 
reigners than during the uſurpation of Cromwell, and 
never was it more diſgraced at home. Fanaticiſm and 
inpoſture pervaded all ranks: the great maſs of the 
people became the dupes of a few factious leaders; and 
the deep diſſimulation of the protector rendered hypocriſy 
faſhionable, even among thoſe who had ſenſe enough to 
laugh at the filly tricks they played to catch at popularity. 

But as far as external relations were concerned, Crom- 
yell aſſumed an abſolute tone, and ſpoke without diſguiſe, 
He felt for his country's honour : he inſpired his com- 
manders with a portion. of his own reſolution and deci- 
five conduct, and ſent them to conquer or to die. Awed 
by no rank, and proof againit all intrigues, he dictated 
to other courts, rather than negociated: while the force 
of his genius, and the ſuperiority of his arms, were con- 
feed by nations which durſt not brave his power, nor 
inſult his uſurped authority. 

Among the heroes whom the -ntbub aſm of the times 
| waked into life and action, Admiral Blake has made his 


name immortal, High as our naval reputation had ſtood 


a antecedent periods, he exalted it many degrees by his 
conduct and intrepidity; nor can the brilliancy of his 
achievements be eclipſed, or, indeed, ſcarcely rivalled, 
by the greateſt diſplays of courage and proweſs that later 
times have witneſſed. 

Robert Blake was a native of Bridgewater, in Somerſet- 
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ſhire, and was initiated in claſſical learning at the rams! 
mar-ſchool of that town. His father was a merchant; 
but what was the original deſtination of the fon cannot 
now be known. It is certain he was ſent to the univer. 
ſity of Oxford, where he firſt ſtudied at Alban-hall, ang 
afterwards at Wadham-college. In 1617, he was ad. 


Rupert 
nued to 
royali(ts 
that he 
from his 


of Blake 


mitted to the degree of bachelor of arts ; but we have ng Eſcap 
farther account of his progreſs, or his views, till fix years ſerſhire, 
after, when he compoſed ſome verſes on the death off ſtrumen 
Camden the antiquary, and ſoon after quitted the uni. means 0 
verlity. | he ſurp 

Early tinctured with republican ſentiments, and preju- Pye, ane 
diced-againſt the hierarchy, from the ſeverity of his dio- then one 
ceſan, Laud, who prefſed uniformity with impolitic zeal, In thi 
Blake began to adopt puritanical notions ; and, by the in. came Et 
genuous bluntneſs of his manner, ſoon recommended 0iſcipli::: 
himſelf to that party, who procured his return to parlia ducted b 
ment for his native borougb, in 1640. bold out 

Elected under ſuch auſpices, the line of conduct he a breach 
Had to purſue was pretty obvious. On the commence- ſion of a 
ment of the civil war, he declared for the parliament, its en vir 
Þut we have no evidence of his making any conſidet- ill relief 
able figure either in the ſenate or the field, for ſome handſom. 
time. He ſeems at firſt to have been conſidered rather confidere 
as an honeſt than a great man. The period had not yet} and truſts 
arrived which was to develope his natural energies; and Howe: 
He might be ſaid to reſemble the uſeleſs gold in the obliterate 
mine, which requires a proper ſtamp to give it currency. 293nſt th 

It was not long, however, that he remained under profeſſed, 
the cloud of obſcurity ; but the firſt diſplay of his ta- the king”! 
lents was in the military, not the naval line. Having the ther this ; 


command of a ſmall fort at Briſtol, in 1643, under co- tion, or a 


lonel Fiennes, who occupied the city, after prince ſequent « 
Rupert 


ADMIRAL BLAKE, WSJ 


Rupert had carried the place by capitulation, Blake conti- 
ned to defend the connected poſt, and killed ſome of the 
royaliſts. This exaſperated the prince to ſuch a degree, 
that he threatened to hang him, and was only diverted 
{om his intention by perceiving the A OE Ignorance 
of Blake in the laws of war. 

Eſcaping this danger, he afterwards ſerved in Somer- 
{erſhire, and being generally beloved, he was very in- 
frumental in ſupporting the caufe of parliament. By 
means of the good intelligence he was able to procure, 
he ſurprized Taunton, in conjunction with fir Robert 
Pre, and was ſoon after appointed governor of that place, 
then one of the moſt important garriſons in the weſt. 

In this ſituation his talents and reſolution ſoon be- 
came eminently conſpicuous. The ſtrictneſs of his 
diſcipline, and the endearing manner in which he con- 
dated himſelf towards the townſnen, enabled him to 
bold out a long time againſt the royal forces; and when 
a breach was at laſt effectuated, and Goring got poſſeſ- 
fon of a part of the town, Blake held out the caſtle and 
is eaviroas, with unſhaken bravery and perſeverance, 
till relief arrived. For this important fervice, he was 
handſomely remunerated by Parliament, and was now 
conſidered as a man qualified for hazardous enterprizes, 
and truſts of (till greater reſponſibility. | 

However, his adherence to the popular fide had not 
obliterated his ſenſe of right and wrong. He declared 
wank the legality of Charles's trial; and frequently 
profeſſed, that he would as freely venture his life to ſave 
the king's, as ever he did to ſerve the parliament. Whe- 
ther this aroſe from the natural humanity of his diſpoſi- 
tion, or a reverence for royalty, is doubtful. His ſub- 
ſequent conduct, however, inclines us to believe, that 
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the former was the cauſe of his compunction; for after Reſo 
the king's death, he wholly fell in with the republic perhap: 
party; and, next to Cromwell, was confidered 23 the might 
ableſt officer in the ſervice. French 
Blake had hitherto ſignalized himſelf only by lang, and ca 
but he was about to triumph on a new element, 1 lion ſte 
1649, he was appointed to command the fleet in con. By th 
junction with Deane and Popham, and, failing for Ire Blake b. 
land, blocked up prince Rupert in Kinſale harbour. queſted 
That gallant officer deſpairing of relief by ſea, and ina. MW anity w 
ing Cromwell ready to poſſeſs the town by land, took enemy. 
the deſperate reſolution of forcing his way through inſtructi 
Blake's ſquadron, which he effected with the loſs of the pert eſc 
of his ſhips. ditely « 
The royal fleet ſteered for Liſbon, where it was pro. expedicn 
tected by the king of Portugal; but Blake foon after ſtroyed | 
coming up, on attempting to enter the port, was fire ſhips, 
upon from the caſtle. Immediately dropping anchor, hel This f 
ſent to enquire the cauſe of their hoſtility ; but not receiy- the than! 
ing a ſatisfactory anſwer, he boldly failed up the rive appointe, 
within two miles of prince Rupert's fleet, and again ſol The fo 
cited permiſſion to attack it. This being refufed, Bake which ſt. 
took five richly laden Brazil ſhips, and made his Portu- Guernſey 
gueſe majeſty acquainted, that unleſs he ordered prince the ſtate | 
Rupert to depart, he would ſeize on the remainder of the Being 
fleet from America. = Dutch w- 
Some time after, the prince endeavouring to eſcape, equipped 
was driven back by Blake, who now captured the Portu- had prod. 
gueſe ſhips without mercy, and diſpatched ſeveral of WM tix {plenc 
them to England. In October, 1650, he fell in with a Van Tru; 
fleet of tweaty-three fail from Brazil, of which he ſunk force, tha 
the admiral, and took the vice-admiral, with eleven ſhips which wa 
richly laden. Blake ſing 


Reſolving 
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Reſolving now to return home with his booty, or 
perhaps withdrawing from Liſbon that prince Rupert 
might be lured from his retreat, he fell in with two 
French men-of-war in queſt of the Engliſh royal fleet, 
and captured one of them, reported to be worth a mil- 
lion ſterling, which he ſent into Calais. 

By this time prince Rupert had got into Carthagena. 
Blake being apprized of this, haſtened thither, and re- 
queſted the governor, as the ſubject of a power in 
anity with the parliament, to permit him to attack his 
enemy. The governor heſitated till he could obtain 
inſtructions from his court; and mean chile prince Ru- 
pert eſcaped to Malaga. The vigilant Blake imme- 
dately came up with him, and diſdaining :emporizing 
expedients, attacked him in the port, and burnt or de- 
ſtroyed his whole fleet, with the exception of only two 
ſhips, 

This ſervice achieved, he returned to Plymouth, when 
the thanks of parliament were voted him, and he was 
pointed warden of the cinque ports. 


The following ſummer he reduced the Scilly iſlands, 


which ſtill held out for the king; and then failing for 
Guernſey, with ſome difficulty he added that iſland to 
the ſtate of England. 

Being conſtituted ſole admiral on the proſpect of a 
Dutch war, in which the greateſt commanders and beſt 
equipped fleets were engaged on either ſide, that any age 
had produced, and in which the dominion of the ſea was 
the ſplendid object of conteſt, he fought the celebrated 
Van Trump with ſuch bravery, though far inferior in 
force, that he compelled him to retreat. This action, 
viich was commenced by the Dutch, and in which 
Blake ſingly bore the brunt for four hours, was one of the 
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molt ſevere in the annals of nations, though indeciſive in 
its conſequences. 1 

The advantage however r-ſted with the Engliſh, and 
the ſtates of Holland ſeemed inclined for peace, but the 
terms. on which it was offered were fo exorbitant, that 


fought 1 
Dutch | 
and 1 50 
one ſh1j 


equal, 


hoſtilities were renew-d with freſh vigour ; and in ſee. uch 
ral partial conflicts, Blake obtained freſh laurels, and originall 
diminiſhed the ſtrength of the enemy. But the Dutch, muſt gin 
under their illuſtrious commander, ſtill came forward jadgmen 
with freſh armaments, and the Engliſh being in want of preme p 
proviſions, returned to the Downs. | ſich an 
Van Trump. with four ſcore men-of-war, reſolved to Engliſh | 
attack Blake in this ſituation. The Englith had not their atts 
above halt the number of (hips, yet they maintained the hew the 
ation, with the moſt deſperate reſolution, from two in propriety 
the morning til fix in the evening. Here Blake, for the capacity. 
firſt and only time, was obliged to retire with ſome loſs affairs, bi 
and to take ſheltar in the Thames. patriotic 1 
The Dutch had alſo ſuffered very confiderably, but rly be f 
ſo clated was Van Trump with his ſucceſs, that he fail: oe 90 
through the channel with a broom at the maſt's head, —Powart 
to ſignify that he meant to ſweep the ſea of the Lnglilh, bring col 
This exultation was of no long continuance. The Egg: coaſt of E 
liſh admirai being r. inforced, attacked him with far in. the Texel. 
ferior numbers, and though ſeverely wounded, continued but on the 
the fight till night, and compelled the Dutch to retir, Was contin 
with the lofs of fix ſhips. Next day the engagement tained a c 
was ren-wed, to the freſh diſcomfiture of Trump, wio muſt eithe 
continued retreating towards Bullogne. Night one fought for 
more ſuſpended the fury of Blake; bit the third morne The fuc 
ing the conteſt recommenced, and the Dutch were od ament, anc 
liged to ſecure themfelves from final ruin, by a and not Jo 
among the flats of Dunkirk and Calais, In this hard: the admiral 


fought 
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fought battle, which laſted for threg ſucceſhve days, the 
Dutch loft eleven ſhips of war, thirty merchantmen, 
and 1500 lailors. On the part of the Engliſh, only 
one ſhip was loſt, but the number of men was nearly 
equal, | 

Such a ſeries of victories obtained by one man, not 
| originally bred to the ſea, is almoſt unparalleled, and 
muſt give us a very high idea of Blake's bravery and 
judgment. Not long after, Cromwell aſſumed the ſu- 
preme power, and the Dutch flattered themſelves that 
ſuch an uſirpation would alienate the affections of the 
Engliſh officers, and leave the nation an eaſy prey to 
their attacks, The ſentiments of Blake on this occaſion 
ſew the ſenſe he entertained of his duty, and the im- 
propriety of officers taking upon them a deliberative 
capacity. “ Tt is not for us,” ſaid he, “to mind ſtate 
affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us.” This 
patriotic maxim is applicable at ail times, and will gene- 
ly be found to actuate rhe brave, whatever convul- 
fons a government may undergo. 
Towards the end of the mo.th of April, 1653, Blake 


having collected a hundred ſhips of war, ſtood over to the 


caſt of Holland, and forced the Dutch to take ſhelter in 
the Texel. Here they were blocked up for ſome time; 
but on the 3d of June an engagement took place, which 
vas continued the ſucceeding day, when the Engliſh ob- 
tained a complete victory; and the whole Dutch fleet 


muſt either have been taken or ſunk, had they not 


ought for ſhe]ter on the ſands of Calais. | 
The ſucceeding autumn, Blake took his ſeat in parli- 
zment, and received the folemn thanks of the houſe ; 
and not long after, he was appointed one of the lords of 
dhe admiralty, In November, the following year, Crom- 
well 
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well diſpatched him with a ſtrong fleet into the Medi. 10 f 
terranean, with the ample commiſhon to protect the Wh 
Engliſh flag from every inſult. The Algerines, intimi. 3 
dated by his name, ſought his amity by every conciliatory bar 
meaſure; but the dey of Tunis ſent him a haughty Gas 
anſwer, and defied his power. Blake, as was cuſtomary L. 
when in a paſſion, began to curl his whiſkers ; and after 2 ban, 
ſhort conſultation with his officers, ſailed into the bay of 3 
Port Ferino, ſilenced the guns of the caſtle, and then J eil 
manning his boats, burnt all the ſhipping, with a very EO 
trivial loſs on his own part. chain 
His name had long been formidable in Europe, bit Ro: 0 
now it ſpread terror over Africa: the piratical ſtates | by the 
courted his forbearance with marks of ſervility; while! try en 
the Italian princes ſent magnificent embaſlies to congra- ban i; 
tulate the protector on the fervices of Blake to chriſten. The 
dom, in general. in the | 
The war with Spain by this time waxing warm, our ppreci 
illuſtrious commander exerted his utmoſt efforts to ruin to dep 
their maritime force in Europe, as Penn had done in the fare B 
Weſt-Indies. But his health was no longer equal to the gone, | 
energy of his mind, and he requeſted an aſſociate i y:; the 
the command, which was granted him, in the appoints The 
ment of general Montague to be joint-admiral of the lt. 
fleet. To Blake alone, however, did the nation and the ggemer 
navy look up for protection and glory; and he was one whole fl 
of thoſe highly - favoured men whom Fortune, in he duyner, 
capricious freaks, never forſook: his moſt daring at his order 
tempts were ſanctioned by her ſmiles, and his fame wat by, and 
progreſſive to the laſt. —_— {ul 
Being ſtationed near the ſtraits, he alternately annoyed um with 
the ſhipping and the ports of Spain. His activity wa tb pour b 


diſplayed every where, and his intelligence enabled h1 
| to 
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o ſeize every probable opportunity of glory or gain. 
While employed in blocking up the harbour of Cadiz, 
he learned that the Spaniſh plate-fleet had put into the 
bay of Santa Cruz, in the iſland of Teneriffe, Deter- 
Lined to attack it, he ſailed thither with twenty-five men- 
ar; a id on the 20th of April, 1657, arrived off the 
hay, where he ſaw nineteen ſtout ſhips diſpoſed in the 
\rm of a creſcent. Near the mouth of the haven ſtood 
z caflle, furniſhed with very heavy ordnance; beſides 
which, the whole bay was lined by ſtrong forts, and a 
chain of communication preſerved between each, by 
fles of muſqueteers. Every other precaution was taken 
| by the Spaniſh admiral, Don Diego Diagues, that mili- 
ary experience could deviſe, rather to prevent a ſurpriſe, 
than in contemplation of an open attack, 

The captain of a Dutch ſhip, however, which then Jay 


in the bay, entertained different ſentiments, and had duly 


ppreciated the character of Blake, He requeſted leave 
to depart, and obſerved to the admiral, © I am very 
ſure Blake will ſoon be among you.” „Get you 
gone, if you wiſh it, and let Blake come if he dares,” 
was the reply of the haughty Spaniard. 

The Engliſh admiral did not want a challenge to 
igt. Having inſtantly made preparations for the en- 
Ingement, a ſquadron of ſhips was ſelected from the 
zhole fleet to make the firſt onſet, headed by captain 
dayner, in the Speaker frigate ; who no ſooner received 
lis orders than he flew with his canvas wings into the 
bay, and fell upon the Spanith ſhips, without, in the leaſt, 
regarding the intenſe fire from the forts. Blake followed 
lim with rapidity, and placing ſome of his largeſt ſhips 
0 pour broadſides into the caſtle and forts, theſe played 

their 
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their part ſo well, that, in a ſhort time, the Spanizrg 
found their ſituation too hot to be held, 
Meanwhile, the admiral, in conjunction with Stay 
ner, attacked the ſhips with ſuch impetuoſity, that affe 
a few hours conteſt, the Spaniards were fairly beateg 
from them, and they were left to the mercy of the cap 
tors, But with all his reſolution, Blake found it Impoſ, 
ſible to carry them off; and therefore he ordered his me 
to fire them, which was ſo effectually executed, thi 
they were all reduced to aſhes, except two, which ſun] 
downright. 
This achieved, the Engliſh began to refte& on thei 
own ſituation. The wind blew ſo ſtrong into the bay 
that many of the beſt officers deſpaired of getting out 
and as they lay under the fire of the caſtle and fort, | 
a few hours more they muſt have been torn to pio 
and the fortune of the day reverſed. | 
What all the ſkill and bravery of Blake could nc 


effect, Providence did for him. The wind ſudden] t; for | 
veered to another quarter, and carried them to the opt 7a 
eigath ye 


| ſea, before the Spaniards could recover from their e01 
ſternation, at this daring and deciſive action, which! 
one of the moſt remarkable ever performed by ſ 
&« Tt was ſo miraculous,” ſays lord Clarendon, * ti 
all men who knew the place wondered how any fobt 
man, with what courage ſoever endowed, would ef 
have undertaken it; and they could hardly perſu 
themſelves to believe what they had done; whilſt fl 
Spaniards comforted themſelves with the reflection, f 
they were devils, and not men, who had accomplili 
ſuch things.” 


No an was the news of this f ignal victory blazond 
abroal 
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broad, than a public thankſgiving was ordered on the 
xccaſion, and a diamond ring voted by Cromwell's par- 
jament to Blake, with other demonſtrations of gratitude 
and reſpect to the whole fleet. 

The admiral reſumed his former tation on the coaſt 
of Spain; but his ſhips becoming foul from long uſe, 
and himſelf falling into a dangerous diſorder, which 
was exacerbated by a ſea life, and the want of thoſe 
refreſhments which are only to be found on ſhore, he 
refolved to return home, Finding his conſtitution 


furry, the love of his native ſoil ſeems to have been 
wpermoſt in his mind. He haſtened his voyage, that 


"MW night, at leaſt, reſign his breath in a country which 
x ws dear to him by every tie which can bind a good 


an, and which he had advanced by his valour. In 
tis wiſh alone, was fortune unpropitious to his vows, 
He frequently enquired for land, but he lived not to ſee 
It; for he departed this life as the fleet was entering 
Plymouth, on the 17th of Auguſt, 1657, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. 

The protector ordered him a pompous funeral, at the 
ublic expence ; but the tears and regret of his country- 
en were the moſt honourable eulogy on his memory, 
Never was any man, who had devoted himſelf to an 
lurper, ſa much reſpected by thoſe of oppoſite prin- 
W's. Diſintereſted, generous, liberal; ambitious only 
I true glory, and terrible only to the enemies of his 
vuntry ; he forms one of the moſt perfect characters of 
lat age, and is the leaſt ſtained with any vice or mean- 
els, Clarendon obſerves, that he was the firſt man 
3 brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which 
al hitherto been thought very formidable, but were 


proved 
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rapidly giving way to a complication of dropſy and 
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proved by him to be more alarming than dangerous 
He was, alſo, the firſt who infuſed that reſolution int 
ſeamen, of making them attempt whatever was poſſibeſ 
and the firſt who taught them to fight either in fire 
water. In ſhort, he was the Nelſon and the Syduef 
Smith of his day; and ſbewed, that to dare, is general 
to command ſucceſs. Few things, indeed, are impnd 
ticable to him who has a well-grounded confidence in hj 
own powers, and who is diverted from his object byn 
ſeeming difficulties, nor lured from perſeverance by th 
plandiſhments of eaſe. 

After the reſtoration, the remains of Blake ye 
removed from the vault wherein they were depoſited, 
Weſtwinſter-abbey, by the expreſs command of Chat 
II. and ignobly buried, with others, in St. Margare 
church-yard, .in which place,” ſays Wood, 6 the 
now remain, without any other monument than is 
by his valour, which time itſelf can hardly efface,” 
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XXIV. EDWARD HDE, 


l or CLAREN DON, LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OP 


Born 1608.— Died 1674. 


| 0 preſerve integrity of conduct, and conſiſtency of 
rinciple, amidſt public convulſions, when force gene- 
ly ſets right at defiance—to adhere to what is juſt and 


we 
1 mourable, regardleſs of what is expedient or profitable, 
arl the character of a great and a good man. How far 


rd chancellor Clarendon deſerves this praiſe will be 
en from a brief ſurvey of his life. 

This celebrated ſtateſman and hiſtoriographer, was 
cended from an ancient family in Cheſhire, and was 
third ſon of a gentleman, poſſeſſed of a ſmall for- 
e, who refided at Denton, near Hindon, in Wilts ; 
we the future chancellor was born. With no proſ- 
a of a patrimony, nor protected by great alliances, 
had his fortune to make by his own merits; and in 
hiſtory of men it may be remarked, that for one 
o has increaſed the original honours of his family, 
{ enlarged his hereditary poſſeſſions, thouſands have 
rlued retrograde movements, and ſunk what they 
t no neceſſity to advance. Hence the aſpiring and 
nous mind, ungifted by fortune, may draw the moſt 
duable arguments for hope and perſeverance; and 
en it views the elevation which others have reached, 


ueſce in the toil which is requiſite to gain the 
nt. 
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Edward Hyde received a private education, ſuitabl 
to the circumſtances of his family, under the vicar of the 
pariſh in which he was born ; but, as an evidence that he 
muſt have been an apt holy and diſplayed early talentz 
he was entered of Magdalen-hall, Oxford, when juſt tur. 
ed of thirteen. Here he took the degree of bachelor f 
arts ; and having improved his natural endowments þ 
claſſical learning, it ſeems the height of his ambition, x 
that time, was to obtain a fellowſhip in Exeter college 
but being diſappointed in his views, he removed to the 
Middle Temple. How often is providence as kind il 
what it denies as in what it gives! Had Hyde becam( 
the fellow of a college, it is probable he might hart 
paſſed his days in inglorious eaſe, and left no traces of h 
name; but having once entered on the profeſſion of th 
law, he found an opportunity for the exerciſe of his ta 
lents, and the diſplay of his loyalty and patriotiſm, 

He purſued his ſtudies in the Temple for ſeveral yea 
with encreaſing reputation; and when his ſocicty wer 
determined to give a public teſtimony of their deteſtati 
of the indecent principles advanced in Prynne's Iiſtri 


ornwal 
Ar1otic 


maſtix, he was appointed one of the managers of ently 
maſque preſented on that occaſion before king Chu es; 
and his queen, at Whitehall, in 1634. But though Hit je uſurp; 

onſtitnti 


was a friend to conſtitutional royalty, he ſtrenuouſſy oppo 


ed every illegal {tretch of prerogative, and reprobatedt! but H) 
ſubſerviency of the judges to advance the Eingly p 4 
at the expence of national liberty. A remarkable ine Perlook | 
dent, recorded by Burnet, is ſaid to have contributed] elt [nnoy 
fix the ſteadineſs of his principles, when he firſt beg be bert 
to acquire ſome eminence in his profeſſion: as he bit 
walking one day with his father in the fields round! liament 
native ; lace, the old gentleman happened to obſen Mat the y 


tl 
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that men of his profeſſion were apt to ſtretch the prero- 
gave too far, and injure liberty; and concluded with 
arneſtly requeſting him, if it ever was his fortune to 
fle, never to ſacrifice the laws or liberties of this country 
to private views or political intrigues. Having repeated 
vis advice in the moſt impreſſive manner, he immedi- 
ay fell into a fit of apoplexy, which carried him off 
ua few hours afterwards. The filial duty of Hyde 
mſpired with his own judgment to make this expoſtula- 
on the rule of his future life, and he died in its obſerv- 
gnce. | 

For ſome years he appeared to have confined himſelf 
molly to the duties of his profeſſion, without any am- 
bition of being diſtinguiſhed as a politician ; but hav- 
ig been returned to parliament in 1640 for Wootton 
let, he ſoon attracted notice by his eloquence, and the 
reolute ſtand he made for his country's rights. 

This parliament was of ſhort duration; but another 
wing been called, Mr. Hyde was elected for Saltaſh, in 
ornwall; and the promiſes he had already given of a 
ariotic diſpoſition were fully confirmed. He was fre- 
ently appointed chairman of ſeveral important com- 
pittees; and with all the fire of oratory declaimed againſt 
he uſurpations of the crown, and the violation of the 
ouſtitution, particularly in the article of ſhip-money. 
But Hyde was nat one of thoſe incendiaries, who, 
wing detefted errors in the exerciſe of government, 
werlook all its beauties, He was as vigilant to pre- 
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al ent innovations in the conſtitution, as encroachments on 
ved he Iiverty of the ſubjet. When it was moved to 
be u eprive bit] hops of their vote, he repreſented, that ſince 


piiament began they had been an integral of it, and 
It they were the legitimate repreſcatation of the 


whole 
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whole body of clergy, whoſe rights could not be gone 
wreſted from them without the groſſeſt injuſtice, Ong alier 
this momentous topic, he differed from his friend Jord! A 
Falkland, with whom he kept up the cloſeſt intimacy ; bein 

nd their enemies hoped that their ſeparation would be tend 
total, but in this they were deceived. Each only claimed o m 
the privilege of ſpeaking his own ſentiments on part. ir, 
cular occaſions ; in eſſentials they were united, Re 

When the earl of Strafford was impeached ef high ce 5: 
treaſon, he was appointed one of the committee to dray neſs, | 
up the articles of accuſation ; but diveſting himſelf of ir::1 1 
paſſion and prejudice, and foreſeeing conſequence ſtep, tl 
which eſcaped the eye of intemperate partizans, he con- 


ears a 
ſidered him as guilty only of miſdemeanours, and di on of 
claimed any concern in the procedings by attainder. on, u. 
a word, he was one of thoſe glorious patriots, wioW:0b3ti, 
act on independent principles; who ſcorn to thwart g. In M 
vernment out of pique, or to ſanction its meaſures ſrm eta, :: 
venal motives, As ſooa, therefore, as he perceived thaW:r/011.1] 
commons were carried away by a ſpirit of hoſtility , at! 
the conſtitution, and began to aſſume the executigh Nis impe 
power which had deen veſted in other hands, he aba con; 
doned them to their follies and their crimes, and repaire His va 
to the king at York, who conferred upon him the hond unnece 
of knighthood, and made him chancellor of the exche y hiſtor 
que. e Pure 

From this time he was a firm 4 to his WL Jon 
maſter, through all the viciſſitudes of his fortune; e ami 
confining his talents to their proper ſphere, he coun our eſte 
ſelled rather than acted, and is little noticed duringt Cepted tl 
inteſtine commotions till the treaty of Uxbridge vs W-olacted 
on foot, when he proved himſelf, in quality of commerried on 


fonef d the thro 
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„ Goner a warm and judicious advocate for the king s un- 
u ienable rights. | 
(WW All his exertions proving abortive, and the civil war 


being renewed, Sir Edward Hyde was appointed to at- 
tend the prince of Wales in the Weſt, where he ſtrove 
to maintain his maſter's intereſt, and to retrieve his 
fairs; but matters becoming worſe and worſe, he em- 
harked from Pendennis caſtle for Jerſey, in expectation 
of finding prince Charles at that place. His royal high- 
zeſs, however, having been removed to Paris, Sir Ed- 
ward was ſo provoked at this impolitic and precipitate 
ſtep, that he refuſed to attend him there, and ſpent two 
ears and upwards in Jerſey, employed in the compoſi- 
non of his immortal work, the Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
Jon, which he undertook with the King's particular ap- 
robation and encouragement. 

In May, 1648, he received a letter from queen Hen- 
jetta, requiring him, in his majeſty's name, to give his 
perſonal atrendance on the prince of Wales, by a certain 
lay, at Paris. Some circumſtances intervened to render 
Wis impoſſible, but he joined him ſoon after at the Hague, 
n company with lord Cottington. 

aire His various ſervices to Charles II. during his exile, it 
b unneceſſary to mention; they are ſufficiently blazoned 
j hiſtory, His activity in promoting the reſtoration, 
e pure and difintereſted attachment he ſhewed to his 
rince, under the moſt forlorn circumſtances, and ſome- 
; boy” < amidſt obloquy and ingratitude, rank him very high 
coun our eſteem. By the urgent ſolicitation of Charles, he 
cepted the great ſeal, and in quality of lord chancellor 
anſacted almoſt the whole buſineſs of his little court, 
_ Tor negaciations, and paved the way for his return 
gone he throne of his anceſtors. 
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No ſooner was Charles happily reſtored} than he con 
firmed fir Edward Hyde in his office of lord high char 
cellor, and placed thef moſt unlimited confidence in h. 
wiſdom and integrity. Soon after, he was elected ch 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and created a pe 
of the realm, by the title of baron Hyde; and next ye; 
he was raiſed to the dignity of viſcount Cornbury, an 
earl of Clarendon. 

Great as the honours and diſtinctions were with which 
he was inveſted, his merit became them all. His pu 
dence, his juſtice, and his moderation, had been eminent 
conſpicuous on the reſtoration, in adjuſting the boun 
daries between royal prerogative and national liben 
He reconciled many claſhing intereſts, and from confy 
ſion had reduced much to order. He promoted an af 
of indemnity to calm the fears of the republicans, and; 
act of uniformity to ſatisfy the royaliſts. 

But ſtill his ſituation was far from being enviable, T 
gay and diſſolute Charles was liberal in profeſſions, 
he generally referred to his chancellor for their compl 
tion. Clarendon had it not in his power to ſatisfy eve 
juſt claim on royal munificence, much leſs to nt 
heedleſs promiſes. Every perſon, however, who n. 
with a gracious ſmile from the king, and a reluda 
compliance from the chancellor, ſet him down as 4 
enemy; and when it was diſcovered that his daught$] 
had been clandeſtinely married to the duke of Yorl 
though he was perfectly innocent in this reſpect, the p 
pular odium againſt him was greatly inflamed, and 
beſt actions were miſconſtrued, as the means of agoral 
dizing his own family. The king aſſured him, howeve 
of his continued favour and eſteem ; but the friendſh 


of Charles was as flecting as his enmity ; with firol 
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fenſe and a cultivated underſtanding, he gave himſelf up 
to pleaſure and mirth, and was ſeldom rouſed to reflec- 
ton, except when his coffers were low, or the aſſociates of 
tis indiſcretions were clamorous for his bounty. 
Murmuring long repreſſed, or vented in private, at 
length found a public organ in the earl of Briſtol, who, 
an 1663, exhibited articles of impeachment againſt him 
in the houſe of lords. Between this nobleman and Cla- 
rendon there had ſubſiſted a eloſe and intimate friendſhip, 
both in proſperous and adve! ſe fortune; and it was vainly 
thought to have been indiſſoluble; but the chancellor, 
mompted by duty, having refuſed a favour to a court 
kdy, whom Briſtol patronized, he henceforward thought 
of nothing but malice and revenge. 

t is humiliating to reflect how frail are the ties that 
biad men! how fleeting are our deareſt delights ! 


Friends now faſt ſworn, 


1 Whole double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
„0 Who twine, as t'were, in love 
ple Inſeparable; ſhall within this hour, 
ever ; On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
rat! To bittereſt enmity. SHAKSPEARE., 


To refuſe the laſt favour in the chain of obligations, is 
requently to cancel all the preceding. The earl of 


ol was more inveterate againſt Clarendon for a paltry 
* uſal in regard to a worthleſs woman, than if they had 
= fever been friends; but his reſentment overſhot its mark, 
nd the charges he alleged ſavoured more of private re- 
. enge, than a love of public juſtice. 

_ Clarendon was honourably acquitted, but his enemies 


lid not wholly loſe their aim. The pureſt human virtue, 
ten probed to the bottom, will diſcover ſome droſs ; and 


L 2 | to 


ne inuendos that had been thrown out paved the way 
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to his future diſgrace, To the king, whoſe diſſolute 
courſe of life and licentious amours he freely cenſured. 
he daily became leſs acceptable; to the nation he wx 
deemed amenable for faults which he had not power tg 


vind. 
whol 
defer 


correct. Intrigues were formed againſt him by the duks +2 
of Buckingham and others; and Charles, wearied wit H 
the importunity of paraſites, and the bold remonſtrances ent 
of Clarendon, demanded the ſeals, in Auguſt, 166) that e 
which were no ſooner delivered up, than the common * 
renewed the impeachment againſt him; and at the har NP 
the houſe of lords accuſed him of treaſon and other high kin 
crimes and miſdemeanors. une 
A variety of circumſtances had conſpired to rende 00 
Clarendon unpopular. His pacitic diſpoſition, amidſt H bine 
inſults of the Dutch; his adviſing the ſale of Dunkii_hMW 1; ; 
which perhaps was the trueſt policy ; his oppoſition tot ud. b 
bill for liberty of conſcience, and his vanity in building! bey. 
ſplendid palace during times of peculiar diſtreſs frog For 
plague and conflagration ; were all turned to his diſadvan tin 
tage by one party or the other. Yet it muſt not be co not ce 
cealed, that the odium excited againſt him was, in gen n pe 
ral, very unjuſt. He had ever ſteered a middle cour bd mc 
between prerogative and national liberty: and the peo enced 
were highly indebted to him for impoſing a check ont molimit 
crown, by granting only ſuch a revenue as obliged t wmſta 
king to have ſome dependence on his parliament. Hi tim of, 
the advice of others been followed, Charles miglit , beir in 
reigned without controul, by the profuſion of the ell; te kin 
bliſhmeat that had been propoſed for his ule. popular 
The people, however, ſeldom argue, and are mo ane t. 
frequently the dupes of the intriguing than the wißt un 
Clarendon ſaw his credit was loſt, and his doom ſeaeſ bone 
He drew up, however, a maſterly apology, in which Muched 


vindicate 
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vindicated his own honour and conduct, and threw the 
whole blame that had been imputed to him on thoſe who. 
{ſerved it; but not truſting to the effects of this among 


which he never returned. 

He made choice of France for the place of his ſojourn» 
nent: but his enemies had already been tampering with 
tat court; and no ſooner had he reached Calais, than 
he received orders to. quit the kingdom. Being ſeized 
with a violent fit of the gout, he petitioned for time ; and 
uring the interval of his recovery, the ſentiments of the 
French ſuddenly changing, he was indulged with per- 
niſion to take up his reſidence there. At laſt he fixed 
timſeif at Rouen, in Normandy, where he breathed his 
kf, in 1674; when his body was brought to England, 
ind buried in Henry VII.'s chapel, in Weſtminſter 
wdey- 

For political ſagacity, and genuine patriotiſm, lord 
chancellor Clarendon will bear a compariſon with the 
T moſt celebrated ſtateſmen. He brought the veſſel of ſtate 
into port, after it had been toſſed by one of the longeſt 


fenced ; and on his fidelity the ſovereign might repoſe 
wimited confidence, while the people, under all the cir- 
cumſtances of his fituation, could have little to accuſe 
lim of, Had he been more prone to a derilection of 
their intereſts, he would have been more acceptable to 
tte king; had he been leſs attached to his majeſty, his 
Popularity would have remained to the laſt. But by pur- 
ung the line of duty and conſcience, he was finally a 
arourite with neither: his temper was too grave for the 
watile Charles; his integrity too inflexible for his de- 
wched courtiers. It is ſaid, that the duke of Bucking- 
L 3 ham, 


prejudiced judges, he went into voluntary exile, from 


and moſt violent ſtorms that this country had ever expe- 
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ham, in particular, who poſſeſſed the talent for ridicule in 
a high degree, uſed to entertain the king with the ſolem 
pace, the ſententious wiſdom, at ſecond hand, of us 
chancellor: and to render him ungracious, it was nothin 
unuſual for the courtiers, who dared to take ſuch liberties, 
to point out Clarendon to the king, with “ there goes 
your ichoolmaſter.” Charles had not gratitude enough tg 
appreciate his ſervices as they deſerved, and he ſuffered 
himſelf to be prejudiced againſt a man who had ſtuck tf 
him in the worſt times, by the filly banters of worthlef 
minions. Yet it muſt be allowed, that Clarendon was 
little qualified to ſteer his way through the obliquities of 
a depraved court ; he could not diſguiſe his abhorrence 
of vice, he could not fatter foibles which he thought 
might be dangerous. He was religious from conviction 
and his attachment to the church of England was mani. 
feſted in his whole conduct. When his daughter, con, 
ſort to the duke of York, was induced to embrace the re 
ligion of the church of Rome, he wrote, in the molt 
affectionate and earneſt terms, to diſſuade her from thi 
reſolution ; and his arguments diſplayed no mean ſkill ig 
polemical divinity. But ſhe was biafſed by her deludeWi 
huſband and crafty prieſts, and died in that faith, to the 
fincere and deep ſorrow of her unhappy father. 

As a writer, we leave the fame of Clarendon in th 
hands of the public, which has highly eſtimated his k 
bours. The hiſtory of the rebellion will be coeval wit 
literature itſelf. Though not exempt from prejudicg 
and though little graced by the ornaments of moder 
ſtyle and compoſition, it ſhews a depth of reſearch, 
maſterly delineation of character, and a deduction « 
effects from their remoteſt cauſes, that muſt charm 


ſenfible, and amuſe the idle, to the lateſt periods of t — 
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om his works the politician may glean knowledge, 


e in | 
mn and private men maxims for the regulation of their 
his conduct, in almoſt every fituation into which they can 
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XXIV. JOHN MILTON. 
Born 1608.—Died 1674. 


Three Poets, in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn : 
The firſt in loſtineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd 5 
The next in majeſty; in both the laſt : 
The force of Nature could no farther go 
To make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. 


# thoſe pointed and nervous paraphraſtic lines of Dry- 
den, the characters of the three great epic poets, Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, are well diſcriminated. If the palm 
be given to the latter, it is perhaps no more than juſt. 
The dignity and ſublimity of the ſubject on which Mil- 
ton wrote, raiſed him above all compariſon; and the 
vigour of his genius ſupported the weight he had aſ- 
lumed, Whoever can read Milton without admiration, 
muſt be deſtitute not only of moral feeling, but genuine 
alte: his heart is not formed to reliſh intellectual plea» 
ſures; his ſoul is not tuned to the perception of what 
5 beautiful or ſublime. In a work, therefore, intended 
bo wake dormant curioſity, and to rouſe the moſt gene- 
tous paſlions, by example or contraſt, it would be un- 
$4 © pardonable 
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pardonable to omit the life of Milton, the immonl 
honour of his country, and the prince of modern poets 
If the man fails to inſtruct, the poet will not be fy. 
died in vain. It is to his principal works we wiſh to 
call the attention of our readers; and here his praiſe i; 
above envy, and his character without alloy. 
This illuſtrious poet was deſcended from an ancient 
family, long ſeated at Milton, near Thame, in Oxford. 
ſhire; but having engaged in the unhappy quarrels be. 
tween the two roſes, which long deluged England in 


blood, they had the misfortune to forfeit their principal pin 
eſtate. His grandfather, a zealous papiſt, however, en- fonal 
joyed an appointment in the foreſt of Shotover, in that mind 
vicinity; but his father being cruelly diſinherited on the ff 
account of his embracing the proteſtant faith, ſettled inf fow f 
London, as a ſcrivener ; and in Bread-ſtreet, John Milton Put 
his eldeſt ſon, was born, in 1608. year, 
After receiving a domeſtic education for ſome time "ze 
under a worthy clergyman, whoſe fame is prolonged ini ic! 
his pupil's earlieſt eſſays, he was removed to St. Paul Wit is « 
ſchool, where, by indefatigable application, he made au ems 
extraordinary progreſs in claſſical lore. From h betet 
twelfth year he devoted the greateſt part of the night age 
ſtudy, and laid the foundation of thoſe diſorders whic there. 
afterwards terminated in total blindneſs. | atiq ui 
It may be remarked, that few have made a diſtinguiſhs Wt 
ed figure in the literary career, who have not evinced at ine hi 
early predilection for books. The boy who perform liremen 
the preſcribed taſk, who attends to all the minutiz of hi ea of 
duty, may eſcape cenſure—he may even gain ſome de After 
gree of applauſe, but he will never reach the exabeſ te un 
heights of the voluntary ſtudent, who ſeeks for learning vbere 
from the love he bears it. To obtain excellence i bned 


whatevel 
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whatever we attempt, ſacrifices muſt be made which 
cannot be directed, and an enthuſiaſm muſt inſpire us 
t overcome difficulties which the lukewarm and the 
indolent will fear to encounter. Had the boyiſh Milton 
ſpent his leiſure hours, which he might have done with- 
out blame, in the common amuſements of his years, it 
Is probable we ſhould never have heard of his Par as 
0158 Losr. Yet while it is commendable to give a ſti- 
mulus to youthful application, by the incentive of im- 
mortal fame, it is no lefs neceſſary to caution againſt 
ſpping the ſprings of life by too intenſe ſtudy. Occa- 
fonal relaxation is of ſervice both to the body and the 
mind ; the ſanity of the latter depends much on that of 
the former, and all our comforts in exiſtence certainly 
flow from health. 

But to return from this digreſſion. In his ſixteenth 
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xcademic exerciſes muſt have appeared extremely light: 
Wit is certain he had compoſed ſome beautiful Latin 


jeu ems before he removed to the univerſity; and the 
greateſt part of his compofitions in that line and lan- 
ht gage were produced during the period he continued 


there. He had formed his taſte on the pureſt models of 
mtiquity,, and was confidered as the firſt Engliſhman 


hie 


ith who wrote with claſſical elegance. But he did not con- 
we ine himſelf to Latin poetry only; in the ſtudious re- 
form trements of Cambridge, he conceived the firſt rude 


of lil ea of the work which will render him immortal. 


e de After taking the degree of maſter of arts, he quitted 
alten univerſity, and retired to Horton, near Colnbrook, 
cnio dere his father then reſided, on a competent fortune, 


ce U 
Neve 


faned in the ſucceſsful practice of his vocation. Te 
L 3 ſeems 


year, our poet was admitted of Chriſt's college, Cam- 
bidge. Deeply tinctured with claſſical learning, his 
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ſeems the old gentleman had deſtined him for the Church; 
but Milton had early imbibed notions unfavourable tg 
the hierarchy ; and his father, feeling for the conſcien. 
tious ſcruples of the ſon, did not wiſh to preſs his com. 
pliance. The praiſe of conſiſtency, thoſe who are the 
moſt inimical to the political and religious principles of 
our poet, cannot deny him: and ſo far he is entitled to 


eſteem. | 

In his retirement at Horton, he proſecuted his ſtudies 
with unparalleled aſſiduity and ſucceſs. 
all the Greek and Latin claſſical writers, and made them, 
in every inſtance, ſubſervient to his love for poetry, 


During this interval he produced his celebrated maſque M 


of Comus; a work in which imagery, pathos, and a 
fervid but chaſte language decorate every page. Though 
leſs adapted to the ſtage, it will never ceaſe, while taſte 
remains, to pleaſe in the cloſet; and, in ſome reſpect, 
it may, perhaps, be regarded as inferior only to Paradiſe 


Loſt. 


His next production was Lycidas, a delightful mono-W 


dy, occaſioned by the death of an amiable young gentle- 
man, the ſon of fir John King, ſecretary for Ireland, 


who was loſt in his paſſage to that country. Between 


him and Milton an intimate friendſhip had been con- 


tracted at the univerſity, and he bewails the lacerated ties 


of youthful regard in terms as honourable to the man 
as the poet. It is ſuppoſed that about this time too he 


compoſed thoſe exquiſite poems entitled I'Allegro, andy 


Penſeroſo ; which, had he left nothing elſe, would have 
tranſmitted his name to immortality. 

His reputation as a poet having attracted the regard of 
the public, and procured him ſome valuable private 
friendſhips, after ſpending five years at Horton, wit 
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occaſional viſits to the metropolis, on the demiſe of his 
mother, he obtained his father's permiſſion to travel. 
Having procured proper recommendations and intro- 
ductions, he left England in 1638, and firſt viſited Paris, 
where he was introduced to the celebrated Grotius; then 
taſtening into Italy, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the language and literature of that country, with the 
moſt brilliant ſucceſs. The great, the learned, treated 
tim with diſtinguiſhed attention; and notwithſtanding 
his avowed principles, which he was too honeſt to diſ- 
miſe, cardinal Barberini, afterwards Urban VIII, ſhewed 
bim ſome uncommon marks of reſpect. | 
From Rome our poet proceeded to Naples, where the 
marquis of Villa, who had been the patron of Taſſo, 
paid him the homage due to his illuſtrious attainments, 
and in return was complimented with the moſt grateful 
effuſions of his elegant pen. In other parts of Italy he 
ws equally honoured and careſſed by every one diſtin- 
eviſhed for rank, urbanity, or talents. The great Ga- 
lleo, then a priſoner in the inquiſition, for daring to 
know more of the celeſtial motions than his ignorant 
and bigotted judges, received a viſit of reſpe&t from 
Milton, among other men of extraordinary acquirements 
in ſcience and literature. 
After having ſpent two years in continental travels, 
which he originally defigned to have extended to Sicily 
and Greece, news arrived of the civil commotions in his 
native country; and judging it criminal to remain a 


have Jl diſtant, or an indifferent, ſpectator of ſcenes which in- 

lived all that was dear to Engliſhmen, he haſtened his 
rd of return, and took a houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, London; 
vate Bl where he employed his time in ſuperintending the edu- 
with cation of a few young - gentlemen, who boarded and 
ſional | L 6 | lodged 
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lodged under his roof. How well he was qualified for thy 
important, though often ill-rewarded office, muſt be evi. 
dent to every unprejudiced mind. His ſucceſs, indeel, 
was correſpondent with his capacity; and his Treatif 
on Education ſhews the plan of academical inſtitution 
he purſued. While genius is pining in obſcurity, 
toiling in a vocation in which its energies are uſeleſs, i 
may be ſome conſolation to reflect, that the immortal 
author of Paradiſe Loſt ſubmitted to the drudgery of: 
pedagogue. His pen, however, was occaſionally en 
ployed in ſapping the foundation of church- government 
and in exalting the puritanical party, to which he ha 


dle voted himſelf with unſhaken adherence. 


Having reached his thirty- fifth year, he married May 
the daughter of Richard Powell, efq.; but the lady, 9 
fome diſagreement, deferted him ſoon after; which {| 
provoked Milton, that he paid his addreſſes to another 
and wrote, with much acrimony, againſt the exiſtin 
laws of marriage; and boldly maintained, that unfitnely 
or contrariety of diſpoſitions, or whatever was repugnan 
to the endearments of conjugal fociety, were as oli 
claims to a divorce, as adultery, or natural frigidi 
His wife, however, faw her folly, and retrieved he 
error before it was too late. In an unexpected intervien 
contrived by ſome benevolent and judicious friends, fl 
threw herfelf at his feet, and implored his forgiveneſ 
Milton was not proof againſt a woman's tears, partici 
larly thoſe of a woman whom he ſo lately loved witha 


ardent affetion ;— 


Soon his heart relented 
T' wards her, his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 
Now at his feet, ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs, 
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e The civil war now raging with the greateſt fury, 
en. Milton was induced, by party zeal, to ſuſpend the pur- 
deed BY nut of elegant literature, and to fall into the vortex of 
eatle e political diſcuſſion. But though his talents gave him a 
ution temporary reputation in polemics, and indeed ſpread his 
y, of fame over all Europe, his labours of this kind are now 
ſs, i barely remembered; while his celebrity as a poet has 
nora been continually increaſing, and will increaſe, till time 
of dall be no more. The political work which gained 
em him the moſt extenfive fame, was, his Defenſio pro Po- 
ment jul Anglicano, in anſwer to Salmaſius, who wrote the 
e A/ Regis The aſperity with which Milton treated 

his rival is ſaid to have broken the heart of the latter; 


Mary but though our poet was rewarded with 10001. for this 
y, 0 piece of ſervice, and made Latin ſecretary to Cromwell, 
ch be had little reaſon to triumph in his ſucceſs. By too 
other intenſe application, a gutta ſerena, which had long 
(ita fected his fight, now terminated in a total loſs of 
+ \iſ0n. About this period, too, he loſt his wife, who 
nan left him three daughters; and ſoon marrying another, in 
ſoll ltle more than the revolution of a year, he became, a 
gidit ſecond time, a widower. | 

d he After Cromwell had eſtabliſhed his uſurpation on the 
rvien mins of the monarchy, Milton, who ſeems to have been 
s, f. 43 much inimical to ancient inſtitutions as averſe to arbi- 
ene tary power, or was awed, perhaps, into filence by fear, 


articul 
71th a 


or biaſſed by gratitude, acquiefced in the change that 
took place, and reſumed his ſtudies; but produced 
nothing more, that deſerves to be remembered, till after 
the reſtoration. 

At that era, he knew the active part he had taken 
would expoſe him to the moſt imminent danger, and he 
vilely abſconded till matters took another turn, and the 

| fate 
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fate of the moſt violent partizans of rebellion and ufyr. 80 
pation had been decided. The abilities, the virtuez of 11011 
Milton, raiſed him up friends on this emergency. By beer. 
the intereſt of fir William Davenant, whoſe life he had 1665 
formerly ſaved, he received the benefit of the a8 wil 
amneſty, and his polemical writings only were ordered 
to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 1 
is gratifying to ſuch as venerate the name of Milton 0 
reflect, that in his higheſt exaltation he was moderate 
towards thoſe who differed from him in politics, and thy 
his memory is ſtained by no cruel or arbitrary action, 
In him it was exemplified, that 
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Ingenuas didicifſe fidelitèr artes, 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 


He met with a recompence in the attachment of friend, 
at a criſis of peculiar danger; and proves the wiſdom of 
kindneſs and forbearance, amidſt the diſtractions of poli 
tical frenzy. 

Milton was now, in the fifty-ſecond year of his ace 
deprived of ſight, borne down by infirmities, and de. 
preſſed by the viciſſitudes of his fortune; yet the vigouraf 
his mind enabled him to riſe, with elaſtic force, over thi 
accumulation ot ills: he appeared again in public, end 
tered the third time into the marriage-ſtate, with a mil 
Minſhul, a native of Cheſhire ; and, it is ſaid, refuſed 
the place of Latin ſecretary to the king, notwithſtanding 
the molt preſſing importunities of his wife. When ſue 
urged him to comply with the times, and accept tid 
royal offer, his anſwer is ſaid to have been to the folloy- 
ing effect: You are in the right, my dear; like othe 
women, you are ambitious to ride in your coach; while 
my whole aim is, to live and die an honeſt man.“ 
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Cur. Soon after his third nuptials, Milton removed to a 
5 of WM houſe in Artillery-walk, leading to Bunhill-fields, where 
BY BY bc reſided till his death, except during the plague in 
bal 1665. During that aweful viſitation, he retired with his 
t of WM emily to Chalfont, St. Giles, in Buckinghamſhire, 
ered WW where he put the laſt hand to his PARADISE Los r, a 
I: work that had occupied his thoughts for a long ſeries of 
n to fears. We are told, that Milton ſometimes was incapa- 
rate ble of producing a fingle line, and, at other ſeaſons, his 
that MW vopremeditated verſe flowed with a felicity reſembling 
tion WM ioſpiration. On thoſe occaſions, he immediately rang 
for his daughter, who acted as his amanuenſis, and would 
dictate a conſiderable number of lines in a breath, 
which he afterwards poliſhed and reduced. About 
the vernal and autumnal equinox, his vein of poetry 
was faid to be the moſt happy. Indeed, few literary 
perſons are inſenſible, that the extremes of heat or cold 
re equally unfavourable to the exertions of the mind; 
gr are unacquainted with periodicaFobſcurations and bril- 
ances of genius. 
After this immortal poem was ready for the preſs, it 
ad nearly been ſuppreſſed by the ignorance or malice of 
e licenſer, who found, or fancied, treaſon in the 
following noble fimile : | 


As when the ſun new-riſen 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs, 


lows 
othe | | 
ve Having overcome the cavils raiſed by the licenſer, 
Milton ſold the copy-right for five pounds in hand, five 


Soon pounds 
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245 JOHN MILTON, 
pounds more when one thouſand three hundred wer 
fold, and the fame ſum on the publication of the ſecond 
and third editions. Of this agreement, Milton received 
no more than fifteen pounds; and his widow afterward 
transferred every claim, for the poor additional ſum of 
eight pounds. | | 

Such was the fir? reception of a work that conſtitutes 
the glory and the boaſt of Engliſh poetry, and which 
may be reckoned among the nobleſt efforts of the human 
genius. But Milton wrote for immortality, and he ha 
not loſt his reward. Like the ſun burſting from the 
horizon of vapours, his PARADISE LosT gradually roſs 
to the zenith; and having long become ſtationary, hay 
no decline to dread, unleſs worſe than Gothic darkneſs 
ſhould overſpread the regions of taſte. 

About three years after the appearance of Paradiſe 
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Loſt, Milton produced his Sampſon Agoniſtes, a tragedyy ndiger 
written on the pureſt Greek model; and Paxanys Rowe v! 
RAIN ED, which our poet is ſaid to have preferei a1 
before his great work; but if this was his real opinio Milt 


it only ſhews how incompetent an author is to decide on oft | 


the merits of his own productions. The Paradiſe le tt b. 
gained, we are told, originated from a hint ſuggeſted Mu; : 
Elwood the quaker; but though a poem of conſiderabe e ap] 
merit, and which would have raiſed the reputation olWrzrquis 
any other man to an exalted degree, was fo whole es us 
eclipſed by the Paradiſe Loſt, that its merits are, in Molo wil 


great meaſure, obſcured. In fact, it reſembles the 
luſtre of the morning-ſtar abſorbed in the meridian blaze 
it is the Odyſſey of Milton. — | 
A life of indefatigable ſtudy, and which had bee 
expoſed to various viciſſitudes, haſtened that hour which 


neither the great nor the learned can eſcape, Milton had 
long 


Fhich, 
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pg been afflicted by the gout and other infirmities, and 
ws ſo completely worn out, that he had only to diveſt 
timſelf of mortality; which he did, without a ſtruggle, 
on the 10th of November, 1674, in the fixty-fixth year 
of his age. His remains were interred in the church of 
q Giles, Cripplegate, and his funeral was numerouſly 
nd ſplendidly attended. A monument was, many years 


bich e ferwards, erected to his memory, in Weſtminſter 
man bey; but what occaſion has Milton for a monument, b 
bas boſe fame fills the enlightened world! 


Though improvidence is the general vice of poets, at 
alt of thoſe who vainly fancy that it is a proof of ſupe- 


irpped by both parties, by his prudent economy, left 
1,c00!, behind him. We have, therefore, the conſo- 
tion to reflect, that this illuſtrions bard was never in 
Indgence, though remote from affluence. His family, 
however, gradually ſunk into the humbler ſpheres of 
and his line is generally ſuppoſed to be extinct. 

Milton was of the middling ſtature, formed with the 
oſt perfect ſymmetry ;_ of a ruddy complexion, and 
aht brown hair. In his youth he was eminently beau- 
ful; and ſo delicate, that he went at Cambridge, by 
the appellation of the lady of Chriſt's college. The 
marquis of Villa too, independently of exiſting portraits, 


allowing epigram: 


Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, ſi pictas ſic; 
Non Anglus, verum hercle Anz elus ipſe fores. 


Ylich, omitting his religion, may be rendered, 


So perfect thou, in mind, in form, and face, 
Thou'rt not of Engliſh, but angelic race. 


Both 


Vor genius to ſpurn at little things, Milton, after being 


hes us a high idea of Milton's beauty of perſon, in the- 
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242 JOHN MILTON. 


Both his conſtitution and his taſte led him to abſſe- 
miouſneis. The one was too weak to bear exceſſes, thy 
other too refined to indulge in them. In early youth, he 
ſtudied late at night, but afterwards reverſed his hour, 
In his occaſional relaxations from the purſuits of literature 
he amuſed himſelf with converſation and mufic, in which 
he was a proficient. After a gutta ſerena had left hj 
in total darkneſs, he taught his daughters to read Hehrey 
Greek, and Latin, without their underſtanding either 
and made them auxiliaries in his ſtudies. 110 

His own learning was immenſe. He was pete der 
maſter of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spaniens 
He was originally of the ſchool of Spenſer, Shakſpe e b 
and Cowley, as a poet; but he afterwards formed ot deb 
of his own; and though he has had many imitators, ent 
has never yet found a rival. indr: 

His political principles were ſtrictly republican, yet E in: 
land was much leſs a republic under Cromwell than undo 
Charles. In fact, in almoſt every revolution that i oppo 
tory records, honeſt men are the dupes of their own f ide 
cerity, while ſome unprincipled demagogue artfull 
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d; n 
turns the popular frenzy to his own private interet Qi g. 
aggrandizement. In theology, Milton ſtrongly incal in 
to arminianiſm, but towards the cloſe of his lie He ua 
ſeems to have entered into communion with no religioMiliot th 
ſe, and entertained only a certain philoſophic rei : fr 


of the mind. 

The port of Milton was erect, his demeanor open at 
affable, his converſation eaſy, cheerful, and inſtrudiy 
The promptneſs of his wit qualified him to fhine ( 
every occaſion ; he was facetious, grave, or ſatirical 
the ſubje& required; his judgment was juſt and pe 
trating ; and his reading almoſt as extenſive as his geai 
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Tf he had faults ond defects and who is exempt from 
them—they were either palliated, or loſt in the brilliancy 
or his attainments, 

His character as an epic poet is thus admirably ſum- 
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ature ved up by Johnſon. —* The higheſt praiſe of genius is 
which rginal invention. Milton cannot be ſaid to have con- 
ft hi ed the ſtructure of an epic poem, and muſt therefore 


ebrey 
either] 


rid to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all 
generations muſt be indebted, for the art of poetical nar- 
tion, for the texture of the fable, the variation of in- 


pereMWridents, the interpoſition of dialogue, and all the ſtrata- 
paniſh:ms that ſurprize and enchain attention. But, of all 
perde borrowers from Homer, Milton is, perhaps, the leaſt 


1ed on 
ors, 


debted. He was naturally a thinker for himſelf, con- 
dent of his own abilities, and diſdainful of help or 
indrance ; he did not refuſe admiſſion to the thoughts 
r images of his predeceſſors, but he did not ſeek them. 
rom his contemporaries he neither courted nor received 
ppport : there is, in his writings, nothing by which the 
de of other authors might be gratified, or favour gain» 
iz no exchange of praiſe, nor ſolicitation of ſupport. 
is great works were performed under diſcountenance, 
nd in blindneſs ; but difficulties vaniſhed at his touch: 
e was born for whatever is arduous; and his work is 
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ot the greateſt of heroic poems, only becauſe it is not 
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XXV. ANDREW MARVELL. # 

ſide 

Born 1620.—Died 1678. ooh 

pI | who 

MAN who could preſerve the moſt blameleſs (nl 

plicity of manners amidſt the allurements of public li 

and a noble ſpirit of independence under the occaſion; thou 

preſſures of real want; who could neither barter his con © 

ſcience for a ſmile, nor fell his vote for gain; who cod! 

render himſelf entirely beloved by his friends, and ri ©" 

vered by thoſe whoſe principles were diametrically op Mr, 

polite to his own ;—i1n theſe days would he regarded as ke ce 
1 kind of phenomenon, and infallibly muſt have poſſeſſed quen 
4| ſome extraordinary virtues and endowments. Such wall doth 
Andrew Marvell, the fon of the miniſter and ſchod nt, 
'| maſter of Kingſton-upon-Hull. reflec 
x f This incorruptible patriot, and ingenious writer, d ſhe ac 
4 covered a predilection for letters from the earlieſt dat 0s fu 
5 of reaſon, and had made ſo great proficiency in claſſic; Ha 
3 learning, that he was admitted a ſtudent of Trinity * HB 
4 lege, Cambridge, when only thirteen years old. Sucl well a 
% ö was the promiſe of his genius, that he had not been lon tire, 
Wl | in that ſituation before the jeſuits, thoſe buſy agents olf | ſeer 
5 the Romiſh church, thought him a proper object to pto ew] ( 
=; ſelytize, and accordingly they inveigled him to London tl ret 
1 f His father, however, had the good fortune to find him i pa, 
Wl a bookſeller's ſhop, and prevailed on him to return t ereta 
| college, where he plied his ſtudies with great afſiduit F l 
W | and in due courſe took his batchelors? degree. ent h 
A When about eighteen years” of age, he loſt his fatbe 4 de 
bf unbour 


by a ſingularly melancholy accident, which, by as finguld 
: 4 Col 
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: concatenation of events, paved the way to his future 
fortune. 

A widow lady, of great reſpeRability and virtue, re- 
(ded on the other fide of the Humber. She had an 
oaly daughter of eminent beauty and accompliſhments, 
who, on ſome feſtive occaſion, was allowed to ſpend a 
rioht at Mr. Marvell's houſe. Next day the young lady 
was anxious to return to her expectant parent; and 
though it blew ſuch a ſtorm, that even the watermen 
tarneſtly diſſuaded her from attempting the paſſage, ſhe 
was deaf to their remonſtrances, and the worthy miniſter 
determined to accompany her. Juſt before they put off, 
Mr. Marvell threw his gold-headed cane aſhore, which 
he defired might be given to his ſon, if any fatal conſe- 
quences enſued, His fears were ſpeedily realized ; they 
both found a watery grave. The mother of the unfor- 
tunate young lady was long inconſolable; but in time, 
reflecting on the greater loſs young Marvell had ſuſtained, 
ſhe adopted him as her ſn, took upon her the charge of 
his future education, and finally made him her heir. 

Having left the univerſity, Marvell made the tour of 
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afſic 55 : a 
, pe, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a writer as 
| guck well as a ſcholar. He had a peculiar turn for humour and 


ſatire, and ſome of his firſt eſſays contain much point. 
It ſeems he filled, for a ſhort time, the ſituation of ſecre- 
tary to the Engliſh embaſſy at Conſtantinople; and on 
ki return to his native country, we find him firſt a tutor 
loa young gentlemen of fortune, and then joint Latin 
keretary to Cromwell with the immortal Milton. 

A little before the reſtoration he was Choſen to repre- 
ſent his native town in parliament, and in this honour 
able delegation he continued till his death, with the moſt 
unbounded applauſe. So well were his conſtituents ſatiſ- 
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.240 ANDREW MARVYELL, 
fied with his conduct, that they preſſed his acceptances 


a penſion raiſed among themſelves ; an honourable mod + 
of remuneration, once ſanctioned by cuſtom, but no 4 
obſolete. | C 
But it was not only from his townſmen that Mr. Mar E 
vell gained the higheſt admiration ; his incorruptible in E 
tegrity rendered him the object of reſpect to all the vi b 
tuous. By his writings and his conduct he made hin 3 
obnoxious to government, and more than once he u. ber 
obliged to abſcond; yet the greateſt men of the cou . 
and even the ſovereign himſelf, felt a ſtrong eſteem f 4 
the man. As a ſpeaker he was not much diſtinguiſhed # 
but his influence was very great with the members of bo M 
houſes; and prince Rupert had ſuch reſpect to his cour = 
ſels, that he frequently adopted his ſentiments, and vote Me 
accordingly. On ſuch occaſions it was a common fa = 
ing, * that the prince had been with his tutor.“ Indeeq M 
ſuch was the intimacy between them, that when the in ® 
dignant pen of Marvell had rouſed all the malice of ven . 
courtiers, and he was forced to retire from the buſy ſcen ole 
the prince uſed to viſit him in diſguiſe, and preſerve c 
his ſecret inviolable. _— XX 
Charles II. himſelf took great delight in unbending1 10 - 
the ſociety of Marvell, and often invited him to ung 
parties, probably with a view of gaining him over; 4 2 
it has long been a maxim with politicians, “ that eg . 
man has his price.“ But all the winning arts of the kin uh 
and all the violence of his miniſters, could not ſhake t Ye 
reſolution of Marvell; he was abſolutely proof agai ah, 
all temptations. One inſtance we wiſh to preſerve * y 
pages. After ſpending the evening with = J bn 
Danby was diſpatched next morning to find out his Jod ew, 


ings, which were then up two pair of ſlairs, in a ſmall co ! 


ANDREW MARYELL., 247 
the Strand. When the treaſurer opened the door abrupt- 
;, Marvell was bufily employed in writing, and, ſurpriſed 
i ſach a viſit, told his lordſhip, “ he ſuppoſed he had 
miſtaken his way.” Not now I have found Mr. Mar- 
jel,” was the reply; adding, that he was commiſſioned 
by his majeſty to aſk what he could do to ſerve him. It 
z not in his majeſty's power to ſerve me,” facetiouſly 
rejoined Marvell. 

3 to a more ſerious explanation, he told the trea- 
Inner, “that he was well acquainted with the nature of 
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inguiied by the favour of his prince, is always expected 
o vote in his intereſt. Lord Danby aſſured him, “ that 
i was from the ſenſe alone his majeſty entertained of his 


* merit that he wiſhed to know if any place at court would 

* de acceptable to him.” To this Marvell anſwered, that 
** be could not with honour accept the offer; ſince he muſt 
ndeet 


de ungrateful if he voted againſt the court, or falſe to his 
country in ſupporting its meaſures. The only favour, 
therefore, he begged of his ſovereign was, that he would 
be pleaſed to cont him as one of his moſt faithful ſub- 
ts; and that he had done more for his intereſt by re- 
ung than embracing his proffered kindneſs.” Being at 
if urged to accept 1000l. till he could think of ſome- 
king permanent to his mind, he rejected the money with 
tte ame ſteadineſs as he had done the place; though the 
teafurer was no ſooner gone than he was glad to borrow 
zovinea of a friend. | 

duch difintereſted virtue will be laughed at by the 
2 and ſcarcely copied by any one, in times when 
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Ir luxury has deadened the moral feeling; yet to the young 
5 J WW furniſhes a bright example, and it is worth keeping in 
" ee tough they may never be able to reach its height. 

The 


courts, having been in many; and that whoever is diſ- 
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248 ANDREW MARYELL. 


active and zealous champion in the defence of civil an 


The polar ſtar ſerves to guide the mariner, though 1, 
never hopes to gain its ſphere ! 3 
After a life of private integrity and public worth, Mat 
vell reſigned his breath, in the fifty-eighth year of h 
age, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of being poiſoned, H 
was buried in the church of St. Giles in the Fields; and 
his conſtituents, in grateful remembrance of his patrioti 
ſervices, collected a ſum of money to ere& a monumen 
over his grave, with an appropriate and elegant inſcrip 
tion, which we ſubjoin as a juſt picture of the man: by 
the rector of the pariſſi refuſed the admiſſion of either 
and his only, and indeed his beſt memorials, are his lif 
and writings, from which he appears to have been: 
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religious liberty. 
Near this place 
Lieth the body of Andrew Marvell, eſq, 
A man fo endowed by nature, 
So improved by education, ſtudy, and travel, 
So conſumwated by experience and learning, 
That, joining the moſt peculiar grace of wit 
With a fingular penetration and ſtrength of judgment, 
And exerciſing all theſe in the whole courſe of his life 
With unalterable ſteadineſs in the way of virtue, 
He became the ornament and example of his age; 
Beloved by good men feared by bad, admired by all; 
Though imitated, alas! by few, 
And ſcarcely paralleled by any. 
But a tombſtone can neither contain his character, 
Nor is marble necetlary to tranſmit it to poſterity: 
It is engraved on the minds of this generation, 


And will be always legible in his inimitable writings. . Tpear 
Nevertheleſs, wiſh tc 

He having ſerved nearly twenty years ſucceſſively in parliament, ſins 
And that with ſach wiſdom, dexterity, integrity, and courage, | he 4 


As n a true patriot; 
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The town of Kingſton-on-Hull, 

From whenee he was conſtantly deputed to that aſſembly, 
Lamenting, is his death, the public loſs, 

Have erected this monument of their grief and gratitude. 


XXVI. ALGERNON SYDNEY. 


Born 1622. —Suffered decapitation 1683. 


%. 


[x ſome minds the love of liberty is paramount to 
ery other paſſion, and when this is of a genuine ſtamp, 
exerted on proper objects, and diſplayed on proper occa- 
fons, frigid muſt that ſoul be which feels no warmth 
from the contemplation of its effects. At the names of 
Hampden, Ruſſell, and Sydney, the youthful boſom beats 
lig with the throb of patriotiſm, and ſwells with the 
flow of emulation. Their memories have long been 
held facred by freedom and their country ; they have 
been embalmed in the poet's lay and the patriot's ha- 
[rngue, nor are we diſpoſed to tear one well-earned laurel 

tom their tombs. 

| According to their own conceptions of duty they acted 

purely and uprightly, and therefore are entitled to reſpect 

hom ſuch as may diſlike their characters. Siniſter views 

dd not enter into the compoſition of their actions; and 

Ii their principles ſhould be deemed wrong, their hearts 

pear to have been right. Yet while we admit this, we 

vil to impreſs on our youthful readers, the neceſſity of 

Wlinguiſhing between a real and ſpurious liberty, and 

lie danger of ſwallowing theoretic doctrines of govern - 
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ment, which militate againſt practical experience, or 2. 
ſubverſive of eſtabliſhed order. | 
Thomſon, after paying a handſome compliment to the 
illuſtrious triumvirate we have named, concludes with 
this character of the diſtinguiſhed perſon now under con. 
Aideration : 


Of . determin'd ſpirit, roughly biave, 
By ancient learning to th' enlighten'd love 
Of ancient freedom warm'd. 


ten: 
mt. 


Algernon Sydney was the ſecond ſon of Robert ex! 130 


of Leiceſter, by a daughter of Henry Percy, earl 9 
Northumberland. From thoſe dawnings of genius 
which early appeared to a father's penetrating eye, the 
greateſt encouragement was given to cultivate his part 
| and the moſt ſedulous care was taken that they ſhould 
| produce encreaſe. When a boy, he accompanied hi 
' tire in his embaſſy to Denmark, and afterwards to the 
court of France. | 
The acutenefs of young Sydney, and the bent of li 
diſpoſition for an active life, induced the earl, then apf 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, to procure hin 
commiſſion for a troop of horſe in his own regiment, [i 
conſequence of this, in 1041, he repaired to Ireland, to 
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7 
gether with his brother, lord viſcount Lifle ; and in th Pam 
ſucceeding Iriſh rebellion, on various occaſions, diſt 4g 
gniſhed himſelf for his perſonal bravery. * 

Having acquired the character of a riſing hero, in ti B 
years' time he had Charles's permiſſion to reviſit his nati 1 y 
country in company with lord Lifle ; but the parliame he : 
found means to ſeize them in Lancaſhire: nor was ivr 


much doubted, from ſubſequent circumſtances, that the 


i \| were perfectly fatisfied with the hands into which the 
1 ha 
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ra n allen, cither though accident or choice; for from 
is tine they auhered to their new maſters with un— 
M1:ke1 fidelity, in oppoſition to a ſovereign who loved and 
rected them. The ſtep Algernon had taken was irre- 
terable: it Influenced every future ſcene of his life. 

e ſoon roſe to be a colonel in this new ſervice, and 
whea his brother was aj pointed the parliamentary lieu- 
Knant-general of Ireland, he ſerved on an expedition 
n that kingdom with the higheſt applauſe; and for his 
tonal wilitary exploits was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant general of the horſe, and - conſtituted gover- 
wor of Dublin. But truſts of ſuch importance were 
little ſuited to his youthful age; he was ſuperſeded, and 
returned to England. Parliament, however, ſtill treated 
im with the greateſt diſtinction; and as a recompence 
for the poſts he had loſt, made him governor of Dover 
iltle, | 
When thoſe who had uſurped the powers of the ſtate, 
n the plenitude of ſucceſsful villainy, determined to 
ring Charles to trial, Sydney was nominated one of 
b judges; but though he was a zealous republican on 
ktriotic principles, he found means to decline taking. 
y part in that nefarious and unprecedented tranſaction. 
armed with the characters of ſome of the moſt exalted 
mes of Greece and Rome, he profeſſed to make Mar- 
s Brutus his model; and when he found that his coun- 
ad only changed an hereditary for an uſurping ty- 
nt, he oppoſed Cromwell with the moſt determined 
pit, and diſdained to accept place or employment 
aer the enſlaver of his native land. This ſtern op- 
tion to the protectorate, proves that Sydney had in 
F adopted principles, which others only profeſſed 
4 mak to gain popularity. He was inimical to ty- 
M 2 rann 
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ranny in any form, or under any appellation ; and could 
leaſt of all acquieſce in that which was eſtabliſhed on 
the ruins of the monarchy. 

Conſiſtent throughout, -civil liberty was his idol, ang 
whoever violated it was the object of his enmity, Ja 
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1] the album of the univerſity of Copenhagen he wrote and 
l ſigned theſe lines, which may be conſidered. as a ſum. 3 


mary of his principles, 


l = nenen ! ,. 
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Manus hæc inimica tyrannis, 


— Canned — 4-4 * 
2 9 


| Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quictem, ſt 
1 | From every indication of his mind there cannot be: 4 
|| doubt, but he would have joined with heart and hand in 1 
any well-concerted plan for depoſing Oliver Cromyel|, , 

and executing the ſame vengeance upon him as Charles C 

had ſuffered. But the die was caſt, and he brooded in E 

ſilence over his country's wrongs. A dawn of hop c 

however, revived in his breaſt when the weak but ho 

neſt Richard Cromwell reſigned the protectorſliip. Syd C 

ney, pleaſing himſelf with the idea that the parliamen M 

would eſtabliſh a republican form of government, vs quat 

eager to hold an oſtenſible place in the adminiſtration oi the 2 

affairs, and accordingly was nominated one of the coun Fl 

cil of ſtate, and ſoon after ſent as a commiſſioner . tha 

mediate a peace between Denmark and Sweden; b nd f 

the reſtoration quickly diſſipated the illuſion that ha Hi. 

ſwum before his eyes. nd u. 

The earl of Leiceſter, ker remained loyal to th Wy 

king under every change, would probably have had fy hart 

ficient iutereſt to get his ſon included in the act of obl * 

vion; but he preferred a voluntary exile, in which . _ 

continued for feventeen years. For a conſiderable pa *Y 


of this long period he ſojourned at Rome and its en: 
rol 


Dean 
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ons, wliere he received the moſt flattering attentions 
om perſons of the higheſt rank, and was held in no- 
{nal eſtimation for his mental and perſonal qualities.“ 


, and Tired, however, with a routine of faſhionable unmeaning.. 
. in forms, and deſirous of witneſſing his favourite republi- 


can maxims realized in ſome exiſting government, he 
withdrew to Switzerland, where he aſſociated with Lud- 
ow, and other political refugees. | 

He afterwards paſſed into France, and during his 
lay in that country gave a proof of the bluntneſs of his 
manners, which- a ſtern republican would dignify with 
the appellation of independence ;- but as long as a gra- 
dation of ranks is neceilary in poliſhed ſociety, ſo long 
wil reſpect and civility be eſtimable and lovely. Be- 
ing a-hunting with Louis XIV. his majeſty took a par- 
ticular fancy to the horſe he rode, and ſent a meſſage to 
requeſt he would part with it, and fix his price. Syd- 
ney only replied, 5 that his horſe was not to be ſold.” 
The king, unaccuſtomed to ſuch language, ſent peremp- 
tory orders to tender him a ſum of money, fully ade-* 
lquate to its worth; and, in caſe of his refuſal, to bring 
the animal by force. Sydney, apprized of this reſolve, 
nſtantly took a piſtol and ſhot his horſe; remarking, 
that it was born a free creature, had ſerved a free man, 
nd ſhould not be maſtered by a king of ſlaves.” 

His father, the earl of Leiceſter, being ſenſible his 
end was approaching, expreſſed the ſtrongeſt defire once 
More to ſee his fon, and obtained a ſpecial pardon from 
barles II. for all paſt offences. Accordingly, his 
lal duty overcame his rigid political principles, and 
e returned, but brought all his prejudices with him. 
huring his reſidence in France, he had detected ſome 
nean artifices, which had for their object to extort 
M 3 monc y 
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money from the people of England, under the ſham pre. 


rext of an approaching war; while he was convince) | 
there was no real] miſunderſtanding between the uo 
courts. He inveighed with his utual aſperity againſt 5 
inch a fradulent colluſion, and expoſed the king and hi 
adminiſtration in all the virulence of invective. f 
The earl of Leiceſter dying ſoon after, Sydney n 
himſelf at liberty to cenſure, if he could not reform bi 
The eyes of adminiſtration were neceſſarily turned u 
ſuch an obnoxious character, and it was determined t rex 
keep him out of parliament by the moſt unwarrantabe an. 
ttretches of power. In this they twice ſucceeded, HH i: 
our patriot's courage roſe ſuperior to all oppoſition; ne 
expoſed the duplicity of government with ſuch force pro 
Carried conviction of its truth; he was zealous in Dro me! 
moting the bill for excluding the duke of York from h eas 
throne ; he affociated only with the moſt determine vas 
enennes of a corrupt court; and by this means he H² e 
voked its vengeance to ſuch a degree, that a refolutioſtinc: 
was taken to guin ſuch à formidable enemy, by aus: 
means that ingenious malice, ſeconded by power, colon! 
deviſe, Jubm 
Accordingly, it was not long before an opportun Syc 
was found to let Sydney feel the ſtrength of the oppolfMic u 
tion he had provoked. He was charged on the moſt] im. 
competent evidence with being concerned in nn 
hiſtory has termed the Rye-houſe plot. His tre od t 
the virtuous lord William Ruſſel, who had made hin Iid no 
equally obnoxious by his manly defence of civil ben ber. 
was firſt condemned on a ſimilar accuſation, not lid 
nocet 


without evidence, but againſt it; and Sydney was ſioglt 
ont as the next victim of vengeance. 


He was brought to trial in the court of king's bead 
belo 


age, 
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deſore the ſanguinary Jefferies, on the 21ſt of Novem- 
ber, 1683. Three of the witneſſes in favour of the 
voſecution could ſwear only to vague reports they had 
picked up from others, which, nevertheleſs, were ſet 
down as evidence, though Sydney juſtly impeached the 
legality of ſuch proceedings. At laſt lord Howard, a 
| nan of the moſt abandoned principles and character, 
but a fit tool for ſuch a purpoſe, potitively ſwore that he 
tad been preſent at two meetings, when buſineſs of a 
revolutionary nature was agitated by the conſpirators 
and in order to ſtrengthen the evidence of a man who 
hid loſt all pretenſions to be believed, the attorney-ge 
eral, by a moſt ſhameful and unprecedented expedient, 


n pre- 
inced 
e KW 
ig int 
nd his 


ey fell 
eform, 
ned 0 
ned to 
antablg 
ed, hut 


on; bd | 
force MW produced a paſſage from Sydney's diſcourſes on govern— 
in po ment, which, though an abſtract principle, without the 


teaſt reference to the immediate fubject of the charge, 
was de emed valid to convict him. Such a perverſion of 
the law of evidence was never known in the worſt 
times of our hiſtory 3 but, perhaps, there was never a 
judge who diſgraced the bench like Jefferies, and it is 
(ly wonderful how an inſulted people could ſo tamely 
ſubmit to his deciſions. 

Sydney made a manly defence, and excepted againſt 
he unparalleled means that had been uſed to convict 
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moſt iim. Ia the moſt folemn manner he abjured all per- 
in u al knowledge of the pretended plot, and he called 
$ freu od to witneſs, with uplifted hands and eyes, that he 


Id not believe any ſuch exiſted in the contemplation of 
thers. Several noblemen of unimpeachable veracity, 
pralicated the teſtimony of Howard, and ſpoke to the 
nocence of Sydney; but a packed jury, and a bloody 
ie, brought him in guilty, and he ſuffered death, with 
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the moſt heroic fortitude and compoſure, on Tope. 
hill, December 5th, 1683. 

His attainder was reverſed in the firſt year of Willizn 
and Mary, and that ſolemn juſtice was done to his me. 
mory, which had been denied to himſelf. 

His character has thus been drawn by Burnet, why 
knew him well, and will ſuperſede the neceſſity of leh 
authenticated remarks: “ He was,” ſays this prelat, 
« a man of extraordinary courage, and ſteady even tg 
obſtinacy; ſincere, but of a rough and boiſterous if. 
poſition, and impatient of contradiction. He ſeemed 
to be a chriſtian, but of a particular form; he thought 
it conſiſted in a certain divine philoſophy in the mind, 
but he was againſt all public worſhip, and every thing 


that looked like a church. He was ſtiff to all republi i 
can principles; and ſuch an enemy to every thing Hi 
looked like monarchy, that he ſet himſelf in a h ** 
oppoſition againſt Cromwell when he aſſumed the pro- of! 
tectorate. He had ſtudied the hiſtory of government ii able 
all its branches, beyond any man I ever knew,” Cant 

His diſcourſes on government have been fo highly Jc 
eſteemed by ſome, that they are regarded as an ample Log 
compenſation for the loſs of Cicero's fix books 4 N. and 
publica. It is certain they abound with energetic ſenti4 ls | 
ments, and deep penetration; but his collective prin late. 
ciples are irreducible to practice, and are, in many re more 
ſpects, only ingenious ſpeculations. In ſhort, Algernon I 
Sydney commands our reſpect rather than our love; he amo 
was too inflexible for a politician who really wiſhed te luce 
ſerve his country, and had none of thoſe amiable we bridg 
neſſes which conciliate affection, and blunt the edge 0 # 


oppeſition. 
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one. XXVII. JOHN TILLOTSON, 


illiam 
S me. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURx · 


Born 1630.— Died 1694. 
„ who | 
of leſs 
relate, 
ren to 


1s dil 


Ir ever there was a man whoſe life in a more peculiar 


= 5 to the virtuous and the good than to himſelf, it was 
mink archbiſhop Tillotſon. Though all who enter the liſts 
; thinsll cannot reach his eminence, or equal his ſucceſs, he fur- 


niſhes one of the fineſt models for his profeſſion from 
its humbleſt to its higheſt ſphere. The gifts of Fortune 
ae often capriciouſly beſtowed, and no one can be ſure 
of her favours; but whoever copies this amiable and 
able divine, will be rich in what the ſmiles of the world 
cannot give, nor its frowns take away. 

John Tillotſon, one of the brighteſt ornaments of the 
Engliſh church, was the fon of a reſpectable clothier, 
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his parents were rigid nonconformiſts, and he was ini- 
lated in the ſame principles; but his maturer ſenſe, and 
more liberal mind, ſoon taught him to reject them. 

His proficiency in grammatical learning was great, and 
amoſt ſuperior to his years. This aptneſs for ſtudy in- 
(uced his father to ſend him to the univerſity of Cam- 
(bridge, where he was entered a penſioner of Clare-hall; 
and in due courſe took the degrees of bachelor and 
maſter of arts; having, before he commenced the laſt, 
been choſen to a fellowſhip of his college. 


XVII. M$ U 


manner evidenced the influence of genuine chriſtianity, 
who roſe without an effort or a wiſh, by dint of merit 
alone, and whoſe higheſt exaltation gave more pleaſure 


and born at Sowerby, near Halifax, in Yorkſhire. Both 
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The love of truth was the ruling paſſion of his heart, 
and he fought it with the moſt ſedulous zeal. Early 
diſguſted with the narrow views of the puritans, he had 
the good fortune to read a celebrated performance of 
Chillingworth's, which fixed the future bias of his ming, 
Above the prejudices of education, he relinquiſhed 

whatever was wrong, and adhered to whatever was right, 
in the principles and conduct of thoſe among whom he 
had been bred; and no man was more inſtrumental than 
he in removing the well-meant though weak ſcruples 
of ſuch as rejected the communion of the church g 
England, or had a more tender regard for true liberty of 
ee when ſerious perſuaſion, and the force of 


out 
juſt 
acg 
jut 
exar 


argument, could not operate conviction of the truth, Jo n 

He loved the perſons of the nonconformiſis after he Mie! t! 
ceaſed to have any predilection for their principles, auf; 
for ſome of them, who had been connected with hin e 


vas 1 


folk ; 


by the carly ties of duty or friendſhip, kept up an affec- 
tionate regard, that nothing could diſſolve; but he chiefy 
ſought his aſſociates, after he had ſettled his own mind, he ſc 
among the moſt eminent divines of the eſtabliſhment Mit { 
and between him and Dr. John Wilkins, the future ti 
biſhop of Cheſter, there was an intimacy, and an ure lt a 
ferved exchange of opinions, which mutually conti uc. 
buted to the improvement of each. be pri 

Tillotſon having left the univerſity, about 1656, m enpo 
engaged as tutor to the ſon of Edward Prideaux, edo 
attorney-general to Cromwell, in which fituation bs « 
ſpent ſome time. When he entered into holy orders 
cannot now be aſcertained ; but it appears that his ir 
employment in the church, was that of curate of Che 
hunt in Hertfordſhire. Here the young divine bega 


to diſplay thoſe mild and gentle manners, that perſualne 
| and 
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and impreſſive eloquence, which laid the foundation of 


heart, 
Early his fame. | 
e had Being now ſettled in the vicinity of the metropolis, he 


ce of vas not unfrequently invited to mount the pulpit there; 


mind. 
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I; were capable of appreciating merit and abilities. Dif- 
guſted with the pulpit eloquence of the times, he ſtruck 
eut a ſtyle and manner of his own, which have been 
juſtly eſteemed a model for ſucceeding ages. Deeply 
xcquainted with theological ſubjects, poſſeſſed of a ſound 
judgment and a purity of taſte, of which there were few 
examples among the exiſting preachers, he ſoon attracted 
ſo much deſerved notice, that in 1662 he had an offer 
the pariſh of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, the patronage 
of which was velted in the pariſhioners. For ſome 
reaſons, now unknown, he declined this benefice, but 
as ſoon preſented to the rectory of Keddington, in Suf- 
folk; in which, however, he was ſcarcely ſettled, before 
he fociety of Lincoln's-1nn appointed him their preacher. 
Put ſo ſtrongly were even the courts of law tainted with 
maticiſm, and ſo accuſtomed to the cant of the times, 
Int at firſt the rational piety of Tillotſon was diſliked, 
nd complaints were ſometimes heard of what conſtitutes 
be principal beauty of his diſcourſes. This, however, was 


6, wü enporary: by degrees a better taſte began to prevail; 


x, eld our excellent divine not only overcame the preju- 
ion bees of the ſociety, but, being choſen lecturer of St. 
orders wrence, Jewry, he was followed by a numerous audi- 


is frre for inſtruction, and by many of his own es 


Cher improvement. 
been Faithful in the diſcharge of his ſacred function, he ſet 
ſualiriPniclt to oppoſe the two growing evils of Charles the 


and M 6 ſecond's 


for his reputation as a ſacred orator, and the elegance of 
tis compoſitions, made him peculiarly acceptable to ſuch 
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ſecond's reign—atheiſm and popery : he not only com 
bated them in the pulpit, but, from time to time, he 
publiſhed ſuch tracts or ſermons as were calculated lf 
have a more extenſive effect; and his laudable * pious | 
intentions did not loſe their reward. 


In 1666, he proceeded doctor in divinity ; and having 


n 
married Elizabeth French, niece to Oliver Cromwell I 
and connected by affinity with his friend, Dr. Jobi 1 
Wilkins, he was appointed to preach the conſecration ſt 
| fermon of that prelate to the ſee of Cheſter. Averſe t. be 
ſolicitation himſelf, he found in the zeal of his friends x th 
antidote againſt neglect; for in 1670, he was made pre 
bendary of Canterbury, and two years afterwards dear te 
of that church, having previouſly obtained a ſtall in $t m 
Panl's. ca 
Dr. Tillotſon had been ſeven years on the liſt of chap ne 
lains to Charles II.; but the zeal he had, on all occ fal 
fions, diſplayed againſt popery and irreligion, rendere du 
him no favourite with that monarch ; and he was rathe ] 
puſhed on by the intereſt of friends, who knew his valug ma 
than cordially loved by the court. He, therefore, con col 
tented himfelf with diſcharging the duty of his ſtation But 
without indulging future hopes; and never obtrude Wa 
himſelf to notice, except when the intereſts of religion ha 
or the welfare of the eftabliſhment, were at ſtale the 
When a declaration for liberty of conſcience was pub 4 
liſhed, which, under the maſk of moderation, had ſcen 
view to the indulgence of papiſts, the dignified clerg lt 
took the alarm, and the king complained to the prima bed 
Sheldon, of their refractory conduct. The archbiſi car 
called ſome of them together, and begged their advicQ ir 
Here the wiſdom and firmnefs of Tillotſon were en :lid 


zently conſpicuous. He ſuggeſted, © that ſince the l 
proſeſe 
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com profeſſed the proteſtant religion, it would be a thing 
me, lM unprecedented to forbid the clergy to preach in defence 
of it.” The ſentiment was ſo juſt, and the argument ſo 
concluſive, that it was unanſwerable ; and the clergy 
ſeem to have acquieſced in his opinion, ſhould it be 
neceſſary to defend their conduct. Nevertheleſs, Dr. 
| Tillotſon was ſuch a friend to moderation, that, early in 
1668, he joined in a treaty for the comprehenfion of 
ſuch proteſtant diſſenters as could be brought within the 


ated toll 
d pious 


having 
myweb 


„ Joby 


Cratiol 
verſe t. pale of the church, by making mutual conceſſions; but 
ends a the violence of the intemperate rendered this abortive. 


de pre Meanwhile, his preaching and his writings, equally 
Is dear tended to ſupport the eſtabliſhment from the encroach- 
U in St ments of popery ; and his private exertions in the ſame 


cauſe were remarkably ſucceſsful. He had the happi- 


f chan ves to convert the earl of Shrewſbury to the proteſtant 


l occa fiith; and he lived to ſee his noble proſelyte raiſed to a 
endere dukedom, and made ſecretary of ſtate to king William. 
is rathe In proportion as thoſe labours raiſed him in the eſti- 


is value mation of the people, it alienated the affection of the 
re, co court, which was then ſuſpected to be inclined to popery. 
ſtation But Tillotſon did not ſhrink from his duty ; and the preſs 


xz continually teeming with ſome work of his, which 
had for its object to exalt pure religion, or to reclaim 


btrude 
religion 


t (ak the wandering from the deluſion of vice and error. 
as pub On the diſcovery of the Rye-houſe plot, a melancholy 
„ had ſcene was diſcloſed, which affected the tendereſt ſenſi- 


{ clergy bility of Tillotſon. His virtuous and illuſtrious friend, 
prima ord William Ruſſell, being deeply implicated in this 
hbiſno ctarge, and afterwards brought to the block, our divine 


advice ended on that noble perſonage with the moſt affectionate 
ere en duty: he armed him with the confolations of reli. 
the kin gion, 


prote(l 
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gion, and ſupported his efflicted family with every leni. 
tive that the hopes of a betier world can beſtow. 
Nor was this the only amiable part of his charaQer 
In 1685, he gave the moſt exemplary proof of his chriſt. 
ian temper. The revocation of the edi& of Nat 
having driven thouſands of the Hugonots to this country, 
many of them ſettled at Canterbury, where their poſte. 
rity Kill continue. The king having granted brief; to 
collect alms for their relief, Tillotſon was peculiarly 
active in promoting their ſucceſs ; and when Dr. Bere. 
ridge, one of the prebendarieg of Canterbury, refuſed tg 
read the briefs, as being contrary to the rubric, he was 
filenced by the dean with this e e reply, * DoQor, 
doctor, charity is above rubrics.” 

Such was the high character of dean Tillotton, that 
when the ſettlement of the crown on king William for 
life was agitated in parliament, the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark, who had been adviſed by the jacobites to 
oppoſe it, as prejudicial to her own intereſt, conſulted 
him on this momentous occaſion ; and, owing to his 
perſuaſions, ſhe relinquiſhed her prior claim. On the 
acceſſion of William and Mary, to whoſe advancement 
he had been zealouſly attached, he was admitted into 
high favour and confidence at court, and made clerk of 
the cloſet. a 

Still, however, the ambition of Tillotſon led hin no 
farther than to ſolicit an exchange of his deanery for th 
of St. Paul's, vacant by the promotion of Stillingflect 
to the ſee of Worceſter. This moderate wiſh, which, in 
fact, tended to a diminution of his income, was readily 
granted; but his majeſty had higher promotion in vet 
for this amiable and diſintereſted divine, 

Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop Sancroft having refuſed to take the oaths 
{allegiance to William and Mary, after their title had 
deen recognized by parliament, his ſuſpenſion became 
eceſary ; and, if he continued refractory, his removal 


y leni. 


racter. 
chriſt. 


Nantz o. The king entertained ſuch an exalted opinion of 
h untry, lloſon, that he immediately thought of making him 
poſte. WKhrimate. The reluctance with which he fell into his 
iefs to jeſty's views, is forcibly exprefled in a letter to lady 
uliarly sell. He had already refuſed a mitre; and, of all 


Bere. Mines, his ambition feems to have been leaſt directed to 
uſed to e primacy. But the earneſt repreſentations of the king, 
he was id a zeal for his ſervice, at laſt overcame his reſolu- 


Jotor, on, and he was confecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


n May, 1691. Immedlately after, he was ſworn of the 


n, that v. council; and ſet about the duties of his high office 
jam fern the fame religious zeal, tempered with moderation, 
nne off bad adorned his former life. 

ites to When Dr. Tillotſon'refuſed the archbiſhopric, he had 


nſulted 

to his 
On the 
Cement 


ed into 
clerk of 


lely appreciated the difficulties of the ſtation, and the 
bloquy to which it would expoſe him. He foreſaw 
Int the ſucceſſor of Sancroft, whoever he might be, 
ould be the butt of all the virulence and malice of the 
onjurors; and it was not long after his promotion 
fore he felt his apprehenſions verified. 
He was infulted by the moſt incendiary letters, by the 
oſeſt libels, by the keeneſt invectives; yet his chriſt» 
u temper never forſook him. He interceded for thoſe 
ho had been convicted of the moſt bitter calumnies 
panſt him; and on a bundle of papers, found after his 
ath, was this inſcription:“ Theſe. are libels; I pray 
pod forgive the writers, as I do.“ 
That a man whoſe blameleſs life, whoſe exalted merit, 
ad been ſo long known and allowed by the public, 
ſhould 
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ſhould at once become the object of the moſt unmerit 
detraction, can only be accounted for from the enmit 
of political oppoſition, and the envy that muſt ey, 
attend high ſtation. His mild inoffenſi ve manners, to 
might pollibly provoke the injuries of the baſe. Amon 
thoſe who are deſtitute of greatneſs of mind themſelve 
the magnanimity of forbearance gives confidence 
inſult. How often does malice ſhoot its arrows att 
patient in ſpirit, while daring guilt eſcapes its poye 
The gentle ſheep is the prey of the moſt contemptibf 
animals, but the lordly lion dares the approach of aggte 
ſion. 

Though the ungenerous treatment this truly dignif 
character received from his enemies probably diſturbe 
his internal quiet, it had no influence on his exteri 
conduct. He purſued the ſuggeſtions of religion and yi 
tue, and ſoared above the petty malice of the deſpicab 
He ſhewed no pride in his elevation, no alteration in hi 
way of thinking or acting; and, as if he meant to read: 
impreſſive leſſon to all poſterity, and to correct that fal 
eſlimate of life which places happineſs in grande, | 
left among his papers the ſubſequent reflections on ranl 
« One would be apt to wonder,“ ſays this amiable pr 
late, that Nehemiah ſfould reckon a huge hill of i 
and a vaſt number of promiſcuous gueſts, among his v1 
tues and good deeds, for which he deſires God to 
member him; but, upon better conſideration, beſides tl 
bounty, and ſometimes charity of a great table, provid 
there be nothing of vanity or oſtentation in it, there mq 
de exerciſed two very conſiderable virtues : one in tet 
perance, and the other ſeli-denial ; in a man's being co 
tented, for the ſake of the public, to deny bimſelf 


much, as to fit down every day to a feaſt, and to eat co 
| Linral 
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america mvally in a croud, and almoſt never to be alone, eſpe- 
e ennie when, as it often happens, a great part of the 
aſt ey ompany that a man muſt have, is the company that a 
ers, toren would not have. I doubt it will prove but a melan- 
Amon tholy buſineſs when a man comes to die, to have made 
-mlelve great noiſe and buſtle in the world, and to have been 
lence Minovn far and near; but all this while to have been hid 
WS at d concealed from himſelf, It is a very odd and fan- 
Poe (ical fort of a life, for a man to be continually from 
emp ne, and moſt of all a ſtranger at his own houſe, 
agg ſurely an uneaſy thing to fit always in a frame, 
nd to be perpetually upon a man's guard; not to be 
ble to ſpeak a careleſs word, or to-uſe a negligent 
ture, without obſervation and cenſure. Men are 
pt to think that they who are in the higheſt places, 
id have the moſt power, have moſt liberty to ſay 
id do what they pleaſe; but it is quite otherwiſe, 
ir they have the leaſt liberty, becauſe they are moſt 
Werved, It is not mine own obſervation : a much 
ler man, I mean "Tully, ſays, In maxima quique for- 
Ini minimum licere;' that is, they that are in the high» 
Wt and greateſt conditions have, of all others, the leaſt 
erty. All theſe, and many more, are the evils which 
tend on greatneſs; and the envy that purſues it is the 
fult of ignorance and vanity.” 

From his firſt advancement to the primacy, Dr. Tillot- 
n had begun to conceive the moſt enlarged deſigns for 
e welfare of the church and the intereſt of religion, 
in theſe noble views he received every encourage- 
ent and ſupport from the throne; but Providence in its 
Hate wiſdom called him from this ſublunary ſtate, be- 
Ie he had a full opportunity of employing the powers 
with 
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with which he wazinveſted, to the beſt purpoſes for which 
they were given. He did not ſurvive his advanceny 
much more than three years, a term too limited to effed 
tuate important changes, which always ought to be in 
perceptible. While attending divine fervice at White 
hall, on Sunday, November 18, 1694, he was ſeize 
with the dead palſy. The fit was ſlow in its advances 
but fatal in its effects. His articulation became indiftinal 
but his ſoul ſhone ſerene and calm amid the conflict. ! 
broken words he * thanked his maker that he felt hi 
conſcience at caſe, and that he had nothing farther to d 
but to wait the will of heaven,” f 

Much as Dr. Tillotſon had been traduced by the d 
affected and the bad, the minds of men underwent ſuc] 
a ſudden converſion, that his death created univerſal ſo 
row. Never was a fubje& more ſincerely lamented, 
was a funeral more numerouſly attended. All rank 
came voluntarily forward to pay the memory of this go 
man, whoſe virtues and ſtation no longer excited envy 
the homage of their tears, and to aſſiſt at the laſt ſol 
lemnity ! He was buried at the church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, where he had formerly diſplayed his eloquence 
and attracted the attention of the public, 

Not only malice ſubſided, or was aſhamed of the en 
mity it bore him, but all deſcriptions of men joined i 
his eulogy; and well did he deſerve the loudeſt plaudi 
of virtue. His whole life was exemplary, In his do 
meſtic relations, in his friendſhips, and his whole com 
merce with the world, he was eaſy and humble, fran 
and open, humane and bountiful, He diſtributed ti 
charity with ſuch a liberal hand, and deſpiſed the accu 


mulation of money to ſuch a degree, that he left notlin 
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vieh lis family, aſter the liquidation of his debts, except 
-med lle copy- right of his ſermons, Which was ſold for 2, 500 
ee g01n<25- 


As a theologiſt, archbiſhop Tillotſon ranks very high, 
wen in the opinion of foreign nations. His ſermons 
have been frequently committed to the preſs, and will 
always be read with pleaſure and improvement, as long 
x regard is paid to found divinity, adorned by good ſenſe. 
They have been tranſlated into ſeveral languages, and 
received this panegyric from the able and critical Le 

ere.“ The merit of Tillotſon,” ſays he, © is above 
ay commendation in my power to beſtow; it is formed 
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ie di on the union of an extraordinary clearneſs of concep- 
t uc tn, a great penetration, an exquiſite talent of reaſoning, 
al fo: profound knowledge of true divinity, a ſolid piety, 
ed, M most Gogular perſpicuity, and unaffected elegance of 
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file, with every other quality that was decorous in 
4 man of his order. His pulpit harangues are, for the 
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noſt part, exact diſſertations, and are capable of bearing 
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XXVII. JOHN LOCKE. 


Born 1632.,—Died 170g. 


A PHILOSOPHER will ever attract veneration | 
proportion to the ſolidity of his principles, and the con 
formity that his practice bears to his doctrines. Lock 
«who made the whole internal world his own,” wh 
ſcanned. our perceptions. and our powers with in 
tuitive clearneſs, who fixed civil liberty on the baf 
of reaſon, and made religion appear amiable by 
life and converſation, will live to the lateſt ages in tl 
grateful memory of his country and of mankind, what 
he enlightened and improved, 

This celebrated philoſopher was 4 from 
genteel family in Somerſetſhire, but which had been col 
ſiderably reduced. His father was originally bred tot 
profeſſion of the law, but on the breaking out of tl 
civil wars, took up arms in the ſervice of the parliamen 
and roſe to be a captain. The ſon was born at Wriny 
ton near Briſtol, and from his tendereſt infancy, exp 
rienced the happy effects of paternal- ſolicitude and! 
tention to his improvement. In due time he was ſe 
to Weſtminſter ſchool, where he remained till the x 
of nineteen, and was then entered of Chriſt-churc 
college, where he ſoon. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by t 
promptneſs of his ingenuity, and the variety and ente 
of his acquirements. 

Having taken his degree in arts, he commenced tl 
ſtudy of phyſic as a profeſſion, and after going throug 


the preparatory courſes, reſolved to Practiſe at Oxford, 
Howere 
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However, the ſtrength of his conſtitution being found 
equal to the fatigues of the profeſſion, and his ſucceſs 
robably not being very great, he gladly accepted an 
fer of being ſecretary to fir William Swan, who was 
pointed envoy to the court of Brandenburgh in 1664. 
This employ was of no long duration, but it was not 
»hout its advantages. It gave Mr. Locke an inſight 
o men and buſineſs, and paved the. way to his better 
reception afterwards in the world. 

Reſuming his profeſſional ſtudies at Oxford, he began 
difinguih himſelf alſo by his contempt of the ſchol- 
fic jargon, and his general progreſs in ſound philo- 
ply, While thus laudably employed, an incident 
ppened that changed the complexion of his fortune, 
nd gave greater ſcope to the energies of his mind. He 
ad {till wanted a patron, without which, genius and 
perit ſeldom riſe : and he found one without expecting 
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een cu in lord Aſhley, afterwards the celebrated earl of 
ed tot hafte ſbury. TI 


His lordſhip having an abſceſs in his breaſt, was ad- 
led to drink the waters of Aſtrop, near Banbury, and 
nt to a phyſician at Oxford to provide him ſome againſt 
6 arrival in that city. This gentleman being called 
way by other buſineſs, delegated his commiſhon to Mr. 
ocke, who ſoon made ſuch an impreſſion on lord Aſhley, 
the ut banity of his manners and the ſtrength of his 
derſtanding, that he was invited to accompany his lord- 
p to Aſtrop; and having, by his medical advice, been 
lrumental in ſaving his life, was afterwards taken into 
 patron's houſe, and introduced to the acquaintance of 
her noble and diſtinguiſhed perſons. His lordſhip in- 
& was ſo partial to Mr. Locke, that he would not al- 
bim to ſubmit to the drudgery of practiſing phyſic 
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progreſs in it, by being appointed ſecretary of preſents 
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ing ſtill preſident of the board of trade, he was appoiuted 
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out of his own family, excepting among a few particyly 
friends. | 

In this ſituation of elegance and refinement, he con 
tinued ſeveral years with little intermiſſion, and ſketche 
his grand work, the Eſſay on Hutzan Underſtand 
ing,” but was prevented from making any conſiderabl 
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tions, when his patron was raiſed to the dignity of lor 
chancellor. | 

When lord Shafteſbury was deprived of the ſeals, Mr 
Locke, who enjoyed his moſt unreſerved confidence 
fell into diſgrace with him. However, his lordſhip be 


ſecretary, which he held till the commiſſion was dif 
ſolved in 1674, when his public employment was at at 
end. 
Like a man who wiſely had a view to the inftabili 
of fortune, he ſtill retained his ſtudentſhip at Chriſ 
church, whither he occaſionally reſorted, allured b 
books, literary converſation, and a pure air. Here hg 
took his degree of bachelor in medicine, in 1675; and 
feeling a hectic tendency the ſame year, he viſited Mont 
pelier, at which place he made ſome ſtay, and contrated 
ſeveral valuable friendſhips. Though he did not inte 
mit an attention to his profeſſion, in which he had ac 
quired conſiderable reputation with the intelligent,! 
ſeems his thoughts were chiefly directed to his“ Eſſy; 
but this work as yet remained in embryo. 

In 1679, his noble patron being again called into of 
fice, ſent for Mr. Locke; but being diſgraced and in 
priſoned in a few months, he had no opportunity of ſerv 
ing his fiiend, and flying into Holland to avoid proſect 
tion, was immediately followed by his client. 
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ſurolved in the diſgrace, and implicated in the charges 
leped againſt lord Shafteſbury, Mr. Locke became ſo 
noxious to the court, that he was removed from his 
ſudentſhip hy a ſtretch of royal authority; a proceeding 
hich he thought very unjuſt and irregular. | 
After this ſpecimen of what he had to expect from 
ernment, our philoſopher thought it prudent to re- 
"in in exile, till the acceſſion of James II. when, by the 
iendly interference of ſir William Penn, he was offered 
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mocence, he refuſed ; alleging, that the acceptance of 
| pardon would be a tacit confeſhon that he had been 
nity of ſome crime. | 

01 the duke of Monmouth's invaſion he was again 
ke object of jealouſy, and the Engliſh envoy at the 
zue demanded him to be delivered up. Having in- 
licence of this he abſconded, and employed himſelf 
n his ( Eſſay,” till the ſuſpicion againſt him appeared 
0 be wholly groundleſs, when he again came abroad. 

In 1687, he became a member of a literary ſociety at 
mlterdam, compoſed of Limbroch, Le Clerc, and 
hers, who met weekly to diſcourſe on ſubjects of uni- 
al learning ; and the ſame year he finiſhed his great 
Pork, which had, at intervals, engaged his attention for 
ic long ſpace of nine years. Soon, after, he publiſhed 
n abridgement of it in French, as if to feel the pulſe of 
le public; and finding the expectation he withed to 
ale was confirmed, he put the entire work to preſs, on 
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nto oF" arrival in England with the princeſs of Orange, 
ad in WP february, 1689. | 

f ſerv Juſtly regarded as a ſufferer on revolution principles, 
roſecy well as a man of worth and extraordinary abilities, he 


kd confiderable pretenſions to the notice of govern- 
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ment, and it is ſaid might have obtained a poſt of in. 
portance ; but ſuch was the mediocrity of his ambition, 
that he declined a public miſſion to any court moſt ac. 


ceptable to himſelf, and was ſatisfied with the place of | 


commiſſioner of appeals, worth about two hundred a- yea. 

The ſtate of his health, which was never very good, 
being at this time extremely indifferent, he had the hay. 
pineſs to attract the notice of fir Francis Maſham and 
his lady, who kindly offered him an apartment at Oates, in 
Eſſex. This tender he accepted; and here he ſpent almof 


the whole remainder of his days, in a ſociety to which he | 
was endeared and endearing, with a tranquillity ſuitiopg 


the philoſopher, and a felicity which rarely falls to his lor, 
In this ſocial retirement, he purſued his ſtudies with. 


out interruption; and the firſt fruits of them was his} 
famous treatiſe on government, one of the beſt on the 


ſubject which any language can afford. His letters “ on 
Toleration,” too, which appeared at intervals, together 
with a variety of controverſial, political, and religious 
pieces, gained him encreaſing celebrity, which the puny 
efforts of literary opponents only ſerved to raiſe. 

King William, in 1695, as a compliment to his public 
talents, made hun one of the commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations, which office he retained five years; but now, 
feeling an aſthma, which had long afflicted him, begin- 
ning to ſubdue his vital powers, he reſigned his place, 


and fixed himſelf wholly at Oates ; where he employed 
the remains of life in ſtudying the Scriptures, which had 


ever been the rule of his conduct, and now were the 
folace of his declining days. 

His diflolution approaching by ſenſible, though flow, 
advances, he prepared himſelf for the laſt conflict, with 
the arms which chnſtianity ſupply, and with the calm: | 


pels 
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::is of a true philoſopher. The day before his death, 
while lady Maſham was fitting by his bed-fide, he ex- 
horted her to regard this world only as a ſtate of pre- 
raration for a better; adding, that he had lived long 


enough, and expreſſed his gratitude to God for the hap- 


pineſs which had fallen to his lot. He expired, without a 
e7027, on the 28th of October, 1704, and was interred 
:n the church of Oates, where a monument is erected to 
his memory, with a modeſt inſcription written by him- 
41. He died fincerely lamented by the good and wiſe; 


and his fame has ſuffered no diminution, by the lapſe of 


nearly an hundred years. 

H:s character, his manners, and ſentiments, are briefly 
corveved in the fubſequent abſtract, taken from an 
:ccount of this great man, by a perſon who knew 
tm well. Ir advantageouſly ſupplies the place of 
:ny original refletions, and furniſhes a model for imi- 
ta 10N. 

„Mr. Locke had great knowledge of the world, and 
of itz buſineſs. He won eſteem by his probity. His 
wiſdom, his experience, his gentle and obliging manners, 
gained bim the reſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his 
:512]:, the friendſhip and confidence of the moſt exalted 
mauks. At firſt he was free of good advice; but expe- 
ence of the unfavourable manner in which it is gene- 
ray received, made him afterwards more reſerved. 

In converſation, he was inclined to the ſolid and 
+rious; but when occaſion naturally offered, he gave 
into the free and facetious, with pleaſure and grace. He 
was no enemy to delicate and innocent raillery, or to 
anecdote aptly introduced, and naturally told. 

« He loved to talk with mechanics, and uſed to fay, 
hat the knowledge of the arts contained more true 

* philoſophy 
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philoſophy than learned hypotheſis.” By putting queſ. 


tions to artificers, he would ſometimes diſcover a ſecret, 
not well underſtood, and afhſt to give them views 
entirely new, for their own profit, when carried into 


practice. 
& He was ſo far from affecting a ſtudied gravity, that 


he frequently turned it into ridicule; and admired and 


quoted on ſuch occaſions the famous maxim of Roche. 
foucault, that gravity is a myſtery of the body, in order 
to conceal the defects of the mind.” 

“In every thing he delighted to employ his reaſoning 
faculty; nor was any thing uſeful, beneath his care; ſo 
that he appeared capable of ſmall things as well as great, 
It was a common obſervation with him, that there was 
an art in every thing;' and the manner in which he ſet 
about the moſt trifling object gave a confirmation to his 


remark.” 
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XXIX. SIR JOHN HOLT, Kur. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT or KIENG'sS 
' BENCH, 


Born 1642.—Died 1709. 


Ir has been ſaid by a celebrated poet, that “ an honeſt 
man's the nobleſt work of God.“ However this ſentiment 
in its abſtract acceptation may be contro verted on ſubſtan - 
tial grounds, as fimple honeſty is rather, perhaps, a 
paſſive than an active virtue, yet it will not be diſputed, 
that an honeſt and able lawyer is one of the moſt valu- 
able members of fociety.” Both honeſty and ability, 
however, without the concurrence of fortune, are fre- 
quently loſt to the world; but it was the happier lot of 
Holt to fill a ſtation which developed and blazoned his 
virtues and his talents. He was characterized by the 
Tatler under the glorious title of Verus: by his profeſ- 
ſion he has ever been conſidered as a luminary of the 
firſt order; and by his country, as a patriot without a 

ſtain. | 
Thame, in Oxfordſhire, . had the honour of producing 
this great ornament of the law. He was the ſon of ſir 
Thomas Holt, who flouriſhed in the ſame profeſſion dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. and became recorder of 
Abingdon, whither he afterwards removed with his fa- 
mily. At the grammar-{chool of that borough, young 
Holt received the rudiments of his education; and was 
early diſtinguiſhed for a vivacity of diſpoſition, and a 
precocity of attainments. Ia due courſe he became gentle- 
man commoner of Oriel college, Oxford, under the 
N 2 tuition 
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tuition of Mr. Francis Barry. What progreſs he made 
at the univerſity is uncertain ; it ſeems probable, that he 
was more diſtinguiſhed for ſprightlineſs than application: 
but he did not remain here long; for in the ſeventeenth 
year of his age, he entered himſelf of Gray's-inn, where 
his aſſiduity ſoon became as conſpicuous as his abilities. 
He ſtudied the common law with indefatigable induſtry, 
and ſoon gained the reputation of being an able barriſter, 
In the reign of James IT, he was made recorder of 


London by the king's letters-patent, the city having been 


deprived of the privilege of electing its own officer, 
which was not rettored till the revolution. In this capa- 
city he diſcharged his duty with high applauſe, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood ; but refuſing to ſet his 


hand to the abolition of the teſt, and to ſanction the dif. | 
penſing power of the king, he gave ſuch offence at 


court, that he was removed from his place. But he did 
not lofe the fruits of his firm and honeſt conduct. A 


good man may be degraded, but cannot be diſgraced, | 


From this time Holt filled a larger ſpace in the public eye, 
and his integrity marked him out for due reward, when 
a happier era ſhould commence. 
He was choſen a member of the convention parlia- 
ment, in 1688, and appointed one of the managers on the 


part of the commons at the conferences held with the 


upper houſe, reſpecting the abdication of James, and the 


vacancy of the throne. Here he had an ample field to } 


diſplay his legal talents in, and the moſt glorious oppor- 


tunity that ever man enjoyed of ſhewing his attachment I 
to the principles of the conſtitution, which are equally | 
remote from deſpotic power and democratic controul. 

His judicious and patrictic behaviour on this occaſion 


was the probable means of his advancement, on the 
happy 
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| happy acceſſion of William and Mary. Next year he 


was conſtituted lord-chief juſtice of the King's bench, 
and ſworn a member of the privy-council. Though ſtill a 
young man for ſuch an important ſtation, his contempo- 
raries allow that he filled it with ſignal honour to himſelf, 
and benefit to his country. Attached to civil liberty, he 
ſuffered no bias of gratitude, no influence, however 
great, to divert him from the line of his duty; and in 
ſome very remurkable cauſes, intimately affecting the lite 
and I:berty of the ſubject, he decided with that purity 
and independence which ought ever to direct a judge. 

Forcible and perſpicuous in his definitions, and poſſeſ- 
fog a diſcriminating judgment, which ſtript off the gloſſes 
of chicane, his inferences had all the weight of authority, 
becauſe they bore the ſeal of truth. 

In the famous Banbury caſe, he exhibited the moſt 
iluſtrious inſtance of public ſpirit, and inflexible rec- 
titude. Lord Banbury was indicted by the name of 
Charles Knollys, eſq. for the murder of his brother-in- 
aw, captain Lawſon. The houſe of lords had pre viouſly 
diſallowed his peerage ; but on his demurring to their 
deciſion, and claiming trial by his peers, lord chief juſtice 
Holt, after the caſe had been ſolemnly and repeatedly 
argued by the crown lawyers, and the counſel for the 
letendanty declared in favour of lord Banbury ; and 
proved, by the moſt incontrovertible arguments, that a 
lapreme court, in the laſt reſort, has no juriſdiction in an 
original caſe. 4% The houſe of peers,” ſaid he, * has 


juriſdiction over its own members, and is a ſupreme 


court; but it is the law which has inveſted them with 
(ach ample authorities; and, therefore, it is no diminu- 
ton of their power to ſay, that they ought to obſerve 
thoſe limits which the law has preſcribed to them, and 

N 3 | which 
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which in other reſpects has made them ſo great?? Ay ret 


to the law of parliament which had been talked of, he me 
did not know of any ſuch law; for every law that binds the 
the ſubjeas of this realm, ought either to be the common rejt 
law and uſage of the realm, or an act of parliament. What anc 
had been faid by the king's counſel, reſpecting the law of tior 
parliament, he conſidered as only intended to frighten the jud 
judges, but that he did not regard it; for though he had plai 
all reſpect and deference for that honourable body, yet wer 
he fat there to adminiſter juſtice according to the laws witl 
of the land, and according to his oath; and that he ſhould libel 
regard nothing but the diſcharge of his duty. mail 

In conſequence of this ſpirited reſolution, lord chief nece 
juſtice Holt was afterwards ſummoned to give his reaſons reme 
for this judgment before a committee of the houſe of it; 
peers ; but he diſdained to comply with extrajudicial out 
proceedings, ard maintained the independence of the were 
bench. Some of the lords were ſo much irritated at T 
his manly firmneſs, that they threatened to ſend him to Bant 
the Tower; but the more diſpaſſionate and ſenſible part rior i 
of the Dae ſaw the danger of proceeding to ſuch extre. credi 
mities; and as they were determined not to recognize becar 
lord Banbury's title, the buſineſs dropt, both with re- other 


gard to his lordſhip and judge Holt. 

When lord chancellor Somers reſigned the great ſeal, 
in 1700, king William preſſed lord chief juſtice Holt to 
accept it; but his lordſhip, who had no ambition to quit 
his preſeut honourable ſtation, replied, “ that he never 
had had but one chancery ſuit in his life, which he loſt, 
and conſequently could not think himſelf qualified for 
ſo great a truſt.” 

In the ſecond year of queen Anne a very important 


cauſe was agitated by the judges, relative to the right of 
returning 


my „ 
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returning officers to refuſe a legal vote in the election of 
members for parliament, This, after being decided at 
the aſſizes in favour of the plaintiff, who had been 
rejected, was removed into the court of king's bench, 
and attracted much notice, from its being the firſt queſ- 
tion of the kind that had been tried there. Three of the 
judges were of opinion, that no injury was done to the 
plaintiff, or at leaſt none that required legal redreſs, and 
were for reverſing the ſentence for damages ; but Holt, 
with an acumen which did him honour, and a love of 
liberty that ought to endear him to the lateſt poſterity, 
maintained,“ that if the plaintiff had a right, he muſt, of 
necelli;y, have a means to vindicate and ſupport it, and a 
remedy, if he is injured, in the exerciſe or enjoyment of 
it; and that it was a vain thing to imagine a right with- 
out a remedy ; for want of right, and want of remedy, 
were reciprocal.” 

This opinion involved him with the commons, as the 
Banbury caſe had with the lords; but he came off ſupe- 
rior in the conflict, and gained the higheſt applauſe and 
credit with his countrymen. The two houſes at laſt 
became warm in the diſpute, and the queen ſaw no 
other alternative to allay the ferment, than in diflolving 
the parliament. | 

On every occaſion, Holt was the ſtrenuous defender 
of the conſtitutional liberties of the ſubject, and ſhewed 
the utmoft averſion to the exerciſe of military power, 
under pretence of aſſiſting the civil. A riot happening 
in Holborn, on account of young perſons, of both ſexes, 
being trepanned and confined in a certain houſe, till 
they could be ſhipped off to the plantations, a party of 
the guards were commanded to march to the ſpot, but an 
officer was firſt diſpatched to the lord chief juſtice to 
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requeſt he would {end ſome of his people, in order to give 

this affair a better appearance. © Suppoſe,” ſaid the judge 
to the officer, the populace will not diſperſe, what 
are you to do then?“ „ Sir,” anſwered he, © we have 
orders to fire on them,” Have you ſo,” returned his 
lordſhip, © then take notice of what I ſay : if there be 
one man killed, and you are tried before me, I will take 
care that you, and every ſoldier of your party, ſhall be 
hanged,” Having diſmiſſed the officer, with a reprimand 
for his employers, he ordered his tipſtaves, with a few 
conſtables, to attend him; and proceeding to the ſcene 
of tumult, expoſtulated with the mob, aſſured them of 
Juſtice, and pacified them to ſuch a degiee that they 
quietly diſperſed. 

This upright judge, having filled the chief ſeat of 
juſtice for the ſpace of twenty-one years, with the higheſt 
credit to himſelf, and utility to the public, was carried 
off by a lingering illneſs, in the fixty-eighth year of his 
age. His body was interred in the church of Redgrave, 
in the county of Suffolk, where a ſumptuous monument 
was erected to his memory. By his lady, a daughter of 
ir John Cropley, he left no iſſue. 

A judicious biographer has thus ſummed up the cha- 
racter of lord chief juſtice Holt, which, from an impar- 
tial review of his life, appears to be perfectly juſt, © He 
was,” ſays this writer, “ one of the ableſt, and moſt 
upright judges, that ever preſided in a court of juſtice, 
He was a perfect maſter of the common law, and applied 
himſelf with great afſiduity to the functions of his impoit- 
ant office. Poſſeſſed of uncommon clearnels of under- 


ſtanding, and great ſolidity of judgment, ſuch was the 
integrity and firmneſs of his mind, that he could never 


be brought to ſwerv e, in the leaſt, from what he eſteemed 
law 
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law and juſtice. He was remarkably ſtrenuous in nobly 
aſſerting, and as rigorouſly ſupporting, the rights and 
liberties of the ſubject, to which he paid the greateſt 
regard; and would not even ſuffer a reflection, tending 
to depreciate them, to paſs uncenſured, or without A 
ſevere reprimand.” 

As a legal writer he was leſs diſtinguiſhed, than as a 
diſpenſer of law. The duties of his ſtation left him but 
little leiſure; yet he is not unknown to ſtudents by his 
works. In 1708, he publiſhed fir John Keyling's Re- 
ports, with ſome annotations of his own, and three mo- 
dern caſes which, had attracted great notoriety. 

Some juvenile frolics are generally aſcribed to Holt, 
but we vouch not for their authenticity; yet as they con- 
vey the only exiſting traits of his private character, we 
ſhall briefly recite an anecdote of this kind, which, 
whether true or falſe, can be little reflection on Ris 
memory. 

Being once out on a party of pleaſure with ſome young 
men, and their money being all ſpent, it was agreed to 
part company, and try their fortunes ſeparately. Holt 
put up with a bold face at the firſt inn that came in his 


way, and ſeeing the only daughter of the family, who 


was then about thirteen years old, ſhivering under the 
ft of an ague, he immediately conceived an idea how 
this circumſtance might be turned to account. Interro- 
rating the mother, he diſcovered that the girl had long 
laboured under this complaint, and that the art of medi- 
eine had been tried in vain. On this he ſhook his head 
at the doctors, and bade her take courage, for that ſhe 
ſiould never have another fit. He then wrote an unin— 
telligible ſcrawl in court hand on a bit of parchment, and 
erdered it to be bound round the daughter's wriſt, It 

* 5 happened 
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happened that the charm took effect; and Holt, without 
a penny in his pocket, at the end of a week called for 
his bill; but found the gratitude of the family, for his 
{kilt and ſervice, precluded them from making any | 
demand. He was even conſidered as a benefactor of the 
firſt order, and they parted with mutual good-will, 
In the courſe of many years, when raiſed to be a | 
judge, he went the circuit in the ſame country, and 
among other criminals at the aſſizes, was an old woman, 
accuſed of witchcraft. She was indicted for having a 8 
ſpell, by which ſhe could cure fuch cattle as were ſick, | 
or deſtroy ſuch as were well; and this magical charm | 
being ſeized upon her, it was ready to be produced in 
court. Holt ordered it to be ſhown him; and having | 
diveſted it of numerous coverings, found it to conſiſt of 
the identical piece of parchment he had uſed to cure the 
pirl of an ague. He immediately recollected the inci- 
dent, and, with a magnanimity which exalted his cha- 
rater, confeſſed the trick he had played. The jury, 
of courſe, acquitted the culprit ; the people bluſhed at 
the folly and cruelty of their zeal; and judge Holt's 
landlady was the laſt that ever was tried in thoſe parts. | 
for the nonſenſical crime of witchcraft, | 
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XXX. GILBERT BURNET), 


BISHOP OF SALISBURYe 


Born 1643.—Died 1715. 


TrzrE are ſome men who appear great only while 
the ſplendor of rank, or the buſtle of ſtation dazzle the 
eyes of the ſpectators; others become magnified as they 
recede from the public view, and are ſeen like ſtars in a 
diſtant ſky. Of this laſt deſcription is biſhop Burnet ; . 
2 man too much implicated in the various political con- 
vulſions which agitated his time to eſcape cenſure, but 
whoſe memory is generally allowed to. be clear from any 
conſiderable ſtain. 

Gilbert Burnet was deſcended from an ancient family 
in Aberdeenſhire; His father was a lawyer, and as a re- 
ward for his conſtant attachment to the royal party, at 
the reſtoration was appointed one of the lords of ſeſſion. 
His mother was fiſter to the famous fir Alexander John- 
ſon, and an . enthuſiaſt for the theological tenets of 
Calvin. 

During the interregnum, Mr. Burnet having refuſed to 
acknowledge Cromwell's authority, had no other em- 
playment than the inſtruction of his ſon, which he at- 
tended to with the moſt patient induſtry; and at ten years - 
of age ſent him to the univerſity of Aberdeen, where he 
allo removed himſelf, to affiſt in ſuperintending his edu- 
cation. This was fo ſtriftly purſued, that the youth was 
obliged to riſe at four in the morning; a practice which 


became habitual. to him, and gave him more time for 
N 6 | ſtudy 
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ſtudy and a larger enjoyment of life than fall to the 


ſhare of moſt. Whatever is ſtolen from ſleep is cer- 
tainly added to exiſtence; and though late hours are 
- juſtly deemed injurious to health, early, are at once con- 


ducive to pleaſure and profit. 

Burnet's original deſtination was the church ; vet he 
was ſo much attached to the ſtudy of civil and feudal 
law, that nothing could divert his attention from it; and 


from this ſource he often declared, that he had deduced 


Juſter principles of civil ſociety and government, than 
many of his profeſſion would allow him to poſſeſs, 

Having ſatisfied his mind on thoſe ſubjects, he applied 
to divinity with equal ardour, and as a relaxation, ran 
through an amazing number of books of general know. 
ledge ; ſo that he was maſter of a vaſt fund of learning 
before he reached his eighteenth year. Being admitted 
a probationer preacher, he declined a benefice which was 
offered him, and having loſt his father in 1663, he viſit- 
ed Oxford and Cambridge, where he ſtayed about fix 
months. 

Next year he made the tour of Holland and France, 
and perfected himſelf in Hebrew, by the aſſiſtance of a 
rahbi at Amſterdam. Here likewiſe he became ac- 
quainted with the moſt diſtinguiſhed divines of the va- 
rious ſets, which toleration has united in friendly inter- 
courſe; and having ſuch a lovely pattern before his eyes, 


he became fixed in a ſtrong principle of univerſal cha- 


rity, and an invincible abhorrence of all religious into- 
lerance. 

On his return to Scotland, he was admitted into holy 
orders, and preſented to the living of Saltoun. His 
abilities would not ſuffer him to be inactive or uſeleſs. 


He mediated between the eptloopatinne and the preſby- 
teri ans 
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terians with conſiderable effect, but rendered himſelf 


obnoxious to the zealots of both parties. Such is too 
frequently the only reward of candour and liberality of 
ſentiment! 


Being promoted to the divinity chair of Glaſgow, he 


filled that ſtation upwards of four years, and made him- 
{elf very acceptable to the ducheſs of Hamilton, which 
was the baſis of his future promotion. The earl of 
Lauderdale invited him to London, where he had the 
choice of four Scottiſh biſhopricks offered him, but he 
declined them all. On his return to Glaſgow, he eſpouſ- 
ed lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter of the earl of Caſ- 
lis, and ſhewed the moſt generous diſintereſtedneſs in 
the manner in which he difpoſed of her fortune, 

His merit and abilities pointed him out as a proper 
perſon to wear the mitre, but he ſtill declined promotion 


in Scotland. However, on the king's own nomination, he 


was made Chaplain in ordinary; but on giving ſome dif- 


guſt to the court, his name was ſoon after ſtruck out of 


the lift. 
Finding his enemies beginning to prevail, he relinquiſh - 
ed his profeſſor's chair at Glaſgow, and reſolved to ſettle 


in London. His reputation as a ſacred writer and di- 


vine was ſo great, that notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
the court, he was appointed preacher at the Rolls chapel, 
and ſoon after choſen lecturer of St. Clements. 

His fame being fully eſtabliſhed, and his popularity 
encreaſing, in 1679, he publiſhed the firſt volume of his 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, for which he obtained the 
thanks of parliament. About this time he was acct. 


dentally introduced to the acquaintance of the diſſolute 


earl of Rocheſter, and had ſuch a happy influence on his 
2 mind, 
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286 | BISHOP BURNET. 


mind, that the earl became a ſincere penitent, and cons 
vert to chriſtianity. 

Burnet, though odious to the court, was highly re. 
ſpected by the people, and for ſome time this was his 
ſhield of defence ; but having given freſh provocation 
by his amiable ſolicitude for lord William Ruſſel, he re. 
tired to France, where ihe moſt flattering diſtinctions 
were paid him: but reſuming his clerical functions in 
London, he inveighed with ſo much aſperity againſt 
popery, that he was ſilenced by royal authority. 

On the acceſſion of James, he retired from the king. 
dom, and travelled into Italy, Pope innocent II. vo. 
luntarily offered him a private audience, that the cere- 


mig 


mony of kiſſing the ſlipper might be diſpenſed with: but Thi 
Burnet waved this polite advance in the moſt civil man. and 
ner he could. He, however, viſited ſome of the cardi. Dut. 
nals without reſerve, and made no diſguiſe of his ſenti- obta 
ments. This freedom could not long be tolerated, and ince 
he received an intimation from prince Borgheſe, that it proc 
would be prudent to withdraw. However commendable a fen 
it may be to be zealous for the truth, there ſurely can be By 
no merit in that intemperate ardour which overlooks the. Fate 
decorums of time and place. To diſpute is not to con- WM irrita 
vince : and Burnet, on this occaſion, ſeems to have for- dema 
got what was due. to the. prejudices or inſtitutions of 2 WW fubje 
country.in which he had no intereſt, and whoſe govern- mitte 
ment he was bound to. reſpect, ſo long as he was under, Th 
its protection. in for 
After travelling through Italy and Switzerland, he ar- WW have 
rived at Utrecht, with a deſign of taking up his reſidence WM fecuri 
in the United Provinces. The prince and princeſs of own | 


Orange, to whom he had been recommended by their. to-inj1 
party in England, hearing of his arrival, gave him a very 


preſſing - 
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preſſing invitation to the Hague, which he accepted; and 
ſoon was admitted into the moſt intimate confidence of 
thoſe illuſtrious perſonages. He adviſed the equipment 
of ſuch a fleet as would be ſufficient to ſupport their de- 
ſigns, and to encourage their friends at once to declare in 
their favour. Meanwhile he facilitated their reception, 
by publiſhing an account of his travels, in which he re- 
preſented popery and tyranny as inſeparable, with a view 
to alienate the affections of the people from James; and 
with ſome other cauſtic reflections on the conduct of 
government, actively circulated in looſe ſheets, gave ſuch 
umbrage to the King, that he earneſtly defired Burnet 
might be forbid the court of the prince and princeſs, 
This was complied with in appearance, not in reality ; 
and ſoon after paying his addreſſes to a miſs Scot, a 
Dutch lady of fortune, birth, and accompliſhments, he 
obtained an act of naturalization in that country; which 
incenſed James to ſuch a violent degree, that the court 
proceeded againſt him in a charge of high treaſon, and 
a fentence of outlawry was paſſed upon him. 

Burnet, however, fecure under the protection of the 
S:ates, to which he had transferred his allegiance, rather 
irritated than ſoothed his enemies ; and being imperiouſſy 
demanded by James, it was urged that he had become a 
ſubject of the United States, and that if he had com- 
mitted any crime he was amenable only to their courts, 

This put an end to all farther application; and Burnet, 
in forwarding the views of the prince of Orange, muſt 
have now conſidered himſelf not only as employed in 
ſecuring the liberties of his country, but in redreſſing his 
own private wrongs. It is ever dangerous and impolitic 
to injure or negle& a man of genius and talents, for his 
| reſentment 


- . 
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reſentment is commonly as keen, as his gratitude for fa. 


vours is warm, ; 
The deliverer of this country, the illuſtrious prince 
of Orange, having made all due preparations for his ex. 
pedition, was attended by Burnet in quality of chaplain; 
who, by his pulpit eloquence, and the papers he drew up 
as an expoſition of the prince's ſentiments and inten. 
tions, was eminently inſtrumental in rendering the revo- 
lution as glorious as it was bloodleſs. 

Such ſignal ſervices did not long paſs without their re. 


ward. William had not been many days on the throne, | 


before Dr. Burnet was promoted to the fee of Saliſbury, 
In parliament he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by declaring for 


lenient meaſures, in regard to ſuch of the clergy as re. 
fuſed to take the oaths to William and Mary, and ex- | 


erted his beſt abilities in promoting a legal toleration of 
the diſſenters. So far his condu& expoſed him to no 
obloquy; but having incautioufly admitted ſome words 
into his firſt paſtoral letter, in which he feemed to ground 
the title of William on the right of conqueſt, both houſes 
of parliament, as a mark of their deteſtation of ſuch a 


falſe doctrine, ordered it to be burned by the hands of 


the common hangman. 
' Burnet, however, did not ſuffer politics to abſorb all 


his attention. 


as the buſineſs of parliament was over; and retiring to 
his dioceſe, by the moſt indefatigable zeal diſcharged the 


duties of his funtion—viſfiting, confirming, ordaining, 
and ſuperintending, with a vigilance and affiduity very | 


uncommon, and truly commendable, 


To pluralities he was a declared enemy, except when 
the 


Having the felicity to ſee the govern- | 
ment ſettled on the firm foundation of rational liberty, 
he conſtantly ſecluded himſelf from its concerns as ſoon | 
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— 


le value of the livings was ſmall, and their contiguity con- 
renient. With regard to reſidence, he was peremptory and 
ſrict; and this he inforced by his own example as much as 
by epiſcopal authority; for even when the king expreiled 
his defire, during abſence, that he would attend and 
counſel the queen on contingencies, this conſcientious 
prelate would not accept of lodgings at Whitehall; but 
hired a houſe at Windſor, that he might {till be within 
the limits of his dioceſe, and yet be able to attend court, 
25 occahion required, 

Though his integrity and duty ſometimes carried him 
beyond the bounds of courtly politeneſs, and the king 
felt the blunt freedom of his ſpeech, yet he was held in 
the higheſt eſtimation during the whole of that reign; 
and as the ſtrongeſt proof of the exalted opinion his 
majeſty entertained of him, when it became neceſſary 
to ſettle the houſhold of the young duke of Glouceſter, 
Dr. Burnet was earneſtly ſolicited to undertake the 
office of his preceptor; and honourable as the appoint- 
ment was, it was with great reluctance he complied, 
kit it ſhould withdraw him from the care of his dioceſe. 
Indeed, when he could excuſe himſclf no longer, he 
preſſed the refignation of his biſhopric ; but this not be- 
ing liſtened to, he ſtipulated that the duke ſhould reſide 
it Windſor during ſummer, and that he ſhould be al- 
bowed ten weeks annually to diſcharge his paſtoral office, 

Under the tuition of ſuch an able and judicious maſ- 
ter, the young prince made a rapid progreſs ; but a pre- 
mature death, rendered all the pains of Burnet ineffec- 
wal, and clouded the proſpects of the nation. 

In 1699, the biſhop publiſhed his famous Expoſition 
of the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England; 
i work which expoſed him to public aud private attacks; 

but 
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approving ſenſe which poſterity has of its merits, 


tue, and who ſupplied the place to his children of the 
natural parent they had been deprived of. 


vourite at court; 


nind freely on national affairs. 


life. 
After various ineffectual endeavours to Petter the ſitu· 


execution. 


informs them, that it will be three hundred years before 
every living in England and Wales is raiſed to the poor 


the poorer clergy, will ſcarcely be diſputed by any one 
who allows the utility and influence of the order; or 
thinks that religion is the balm of life, and the paſſport 
to a happy immortality. 
Biſhop Burnet, towards the cloſe of life, became, in 
ſome meaſure, abſtracted from the world, which he was 


about to leave, When he had attained his ſeventy- 
| ſecond 


but the numerous editions it has run through, ſhew the | 


Having loſt his ſecond wife by the ſmall-pox, he mar. | 
ried a widow lady of great knowledge, piety, and vir. 


During the reign of queen Anne, he was leſs a fa. | 
but her majeſty treated him with due 
-eſpet at leaſt, and encouraged him to ſpeak his f 
He ſhewed himſelf, | 
on all occaſions, worthy of this confidence; and ſtre. 
nuouſly exerted himſelf in ſeating the preſent illuſtrious | 
fantily on the throne, which he had the felicity to ſee 
accompliſhed, before he was called from the ſtage of | 


ation of the clergy, he had the ſatisfaction at laſt to ſee 
his project for augmenting ſmall livings carried into 
The operation of queen Anne's bounty, 
as it is called, has certainly relieved much clerical diſ-I 
treſs ; yet what a forlora proſpect have the miniſters of | 
religion before them, when a governor of this charity 


ittance of 1001, per annum! That government is called 
upon to adopt ſome more efficacious remedy in favour of 
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ſecond year, he was attacked with a cold, which dege- 
nerating to a pleuritic fever, baffled all the aids of me- 
dicine, and ſpeedily brought him to the grave. His 
ſenſes were clear to the laſt; and exerciſes of devotion, 
and affectionate advice to his family, occupied his chief 
concern and attention. To him death ſeemed ſtript of 
every terror; —he hailed its approaches with joy. He 
was buried in the church of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
where- a handſome monument was erected to his me- 
mory. | | | 

« The Hiſtory of his own Times,” a work of vari- 
dus knowledge, but not exempt from ſymptoms of 


| party virulence, was publiſhed after his deceaſe, accord- 


ing to his expreſs directions, without alteration or 
tbridgement z and will {till be read with pleaſure as a 
picture of a very intereſting epoch in our hiſtory. As 
2 theologiſt, and a controverſial writer, he has likewiſe 
ft many proofs of acuteneſs and diligence, of deep 
learning and extenſive obſervation. 

From his celebrated character, by the Illuftrious 
marquis of Halifax, we ſubjoin a few extracts. It was 
written by a contemporary, and has been allowed, by 
impartial judges, to be appropriate and fair, 

« Dr. Burnet,“ ſays this noble writer, “like all men 
who are above the ordinary level, is ſeldom ſpoken of 
In a mean way; he muſt either be railed at or admired, 
He has a ſwiftneſs of imagination, that no other man 
comes up to. His firſt thoughts may ſometimes re- 
quire more digeſtion, not from a defect in his judgment, 
but from the abundance of his fancy, which furniſhes 
matter too faſt for him, His friends love him too well 
to heed ſmall faults; or, if they do, think that his 
eater talents give him a privilege of ſtraying from the 
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ſtrict rules of caution, and exempt him from the ordi- 
He is not quicker in diſcerning . 
other men's faults, than he is in forgiving them;  } 
ready, or rather glad, to acknowledge his own, that | 
from blemiſhes they became ornaments. All the re. 
peated provocations of his indecent adverſaries have 
had no other effect than the ſetting his good-nature in ſo 
much a better light, ſince his anger never yet went far. | 
That heat, which in mot & 
other men raiſes ſharpneſs and ſatire, in him glows 
into warmth for his friends, and compaſſion for thoſe | 


nary rules of cenſure. 


ther than to pity them. 


in want and miſery, 


«© He makes many enemies by ſetting an ill-natured } 
example of living, which they are not inclined to follow. 
His indifference for preferment ; his contempt, not only 


of ſplendor, but of all unneceſſary plenty ; his degrad. 


ing himſelf into the loweſt and moſt painful duties of | 


his calling ;—are ſuch unprelatical qualities, that, let 


him be never ſo orthodox in other things, in theſe he 
muſt be a difſenter. Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp, are ſo 
many hereſies, in the opinion of thoſe divines who have 
ſoftened the primitive injunctions, ſo as to make them 
ſuit better with the preſent frailty of mankind. No 
wonder then if they are angry, fince it 1s in their own | 
defence; or that, from a principle of ſelf-preſervation, 

they ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a man whoſe parts 


are a ſhame, and whoſe life is a ſcandal, to them.“ 
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XXXI. WILLIAM PENN, 


FOUNDER OF PEN SYLVANIA. 


Born 1644.— Died 1718. 


To confine all merit to a particular perſuaſion, is 
certainly the property of a little mind; —of a mind nei- 
ther illumined by reaſon, nor influenced by chriſtianity. 
The bigot looks at principles alone, and condemns with- 
out mercy thoſe that do not exactly tally with his own, 
The man of virtue and underſtanding allows for the pre- 
judices of education, or the fallibility of the human judg- 
ment; and in right practices, from whatever ſource they 
{ring, fees much to love and to admire. The former, 
in his narrow zeal, diſregards good actions, the only in- 
conteſtible proof of good principles; the latter, without 
lufering any improper bias to miſlead him, Judges of the 
tree according to its fruit. 

Had Penn, of whom we preſent ſome brief notices, 
lived in the age of Solon or Lycurgus, his name would 
have deſerved to float down the [ſtream of time with 
tieirs, As a legiſlator, it is impoſhble to deny him the 


tibute of unmixed applauſe, and in this light we ſhall - 


priacipally confider him; as a religioniſt, he followed the 
dictates of conſcience, regardleſs of fortune or fame, and 
therefore is entitled to reſpe& and veneration from ſuch 

4 may not, however, approve of his particular tenets. 
This extraordinary man, one of the original bulwarks 
of the ſociety called quakers, and the founder and legiſ- 
tor of Penſ" 2 was the ſon of admiral ſir William 
Penn, 
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Penn, the fortunate conqueror of Jamaica. He was born «(4 
in London, and was partly educated under a domeſtic WM #:« 
tutor, and partly at a ſchool at Chigwell, in Eſſex. He &;il 
appears to have had early and deep impreſſions of reli. WM bar 
gion, and to have experienced, or fancied, divine com- tis 
munications, between the twelfth and fifteenth year of WM hal; 
his age. About this period too, it ſeems probable he had WM thc 
been a hearer of one Thomis Loe, a quaker, who after. [ 
wards fixed him in the principles of that ſe ; and that mit. 
the impreſſion he then received was never effaced from a rel 
his heart. The ductile mind of youth, like the warm oe 
wax, is ſuſceptible of any form; and firſt principles and | ing 
prepoſſeſſions are well known to be with difficulty eradi- cet. 
cated. 2 
This was ſtrongly exemplified in Penn, who, in 1660, eas 
was admitted a gentleman commoner of Chriſt- church, B 
Oxford; but ſoon withdrawing from the national wor- agai 
ſhip, and performing religious exerciſes in private, with WM fro: 
ſome other ſtudents of a ſerious way of thinking, was WW opir 
firſt fined for nonconformity, though but ſixteen years of flexi 
age, and afterwards expelled. = gal 
His father was ſo much incenſed at this cenduct, WM tion 
which he conſidered as a bar to his future proſpects, that, ; varie 
when expoſtulation proved ineffectual to alter his ſenti- WI clair 
ments, he turned him out of doors. On mature refiec- Wl deca 
tion, relenting, however, he tried the effects of a jour- WI Opp 
ney to the continent; in hopes that the peculiar religious WI T 
impreſſions of the young man would yield to the attrac- WM vith 
tions of company, and a more enlarged knowledge of the to be 
world. After a conſiderable ſtay in France, young Penn York 
returned the accompliſhed gentleman, and was received Wi princ 


with joy by his father, whoſe affection ſor him ſeems to ent v 


have been ardent and ſincere. It is ſaid, that during his verar 
reſidence} 
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teſidence in Paris, being aſſaulted one evening in the 
ſtreets, by a perſon with a drawn ſword, he was fo well 
filled in feacingy that he diſarmed his antagoniſt. This 
barbarous practice, bowever, he {ſtrongly reprobates in 
his writings; and to ſhew its abſurdity, puts in the 
balance a trifling inſult, with the probable loſs of life and 
the crime of murder. | 

In the twenty-ſecond year of his age, his father com- 
nitted to his ſuperintendence a conſiderable eſtate in 
ſreland. Here he accidentally fcund the ſame Thomas 
Loe, whoſe preaching had made ſuch an early and laſt- 


ing impreſſion on his tender mind; and joining the ſo- 


ciety of quakers, who were then under perſecution, he 
was committed to priſon with ſome others, but ſoon re- 
laſed by the interpoſition of his father. 

Being ordered back to Englaid, paternal regard was 
again excited to reclaim him, but in vain. He felt the 
ſtrongeſt principles of duty to a fond parent ; but his 
opinions were now ſo rooted, that he was abſolutely in- 
flexible to his remonſtrances. In conſequence, he was 
zgain caſt on the wide world; and taking up the voca- 
tion of a public preacher among the quakers, he ſuffered 
various perſecutions with a firmneſs and patience which 
claim our admiration. The cauſe for which he ſuffered 
became endeared to him, by every trial he underwent. 
Oppoſition has made as many martyrs as conſcience ! 

The admiral again attempted to compromiſe matters 
with his fon. He requeſted only that he would conſent 
to be uncovered in preſence of the king and the duke of 
York, This external mark of reſpec violated one of the 
principles he had adopted, and was waved as inconfiſt- 
ent with his duty. His father, at laſt, finding his perſe- 
verance in the tenets of quakeriſm was che effect of 
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pure principles, received him into the boſom of his! 
family without any conceſſions; and departing this life WI 
ſoon after, left him his benediction, and a plentiful for. WM 
tune. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition he had given to WM © 
his ſon's religious conduct, with his dying breath he WM j: 
adjured him not to do any thing contrary to his con. fun 
ſcience.—“ So will you keep peace at home, which! 
will be a comfort in the day of trouble.” | 
After enduring another impriſonment for attending a 
quaker meeting, he viſited Holland and Germany; and! 
met with a very flattering reception from the princeſz 


Elizabeth of Bohemia, grand-daughter of James I. His 
writings, his labours, and his ſufferings, for ſome years, ; be 1 
were various; but we now come to an epoch in his life WM '* | 
which changed the complexion of his fortune, and gave a BE 
full diſplay to his wiſdom and his virtues. FA 
Charles II. in 1681, as a compenſation for ſervices and ' 
ſums due to his deceaſed father, conferred by patent, on '! 
Mr. Penn and his heirs, the province of Penſylvania, {ol :-: 
called from the name of the ſubordinate grantee, The pl 
proprietor immediately drew up an impartial account of e 
the climate and produce, and propoſed very eaſy term i: ©: 
to ſettlers. But conſidering the royal grant as con- ©!!! 
ferring a title, not a right, he wrote in the moſt affec- ort, 
tionate terms to the Indians, explaining his peaceable - 
intentions, and expreſſing his wiſh to hold the land 
which had been ceded him, not only by the king ©:-0 
patent, but, alſo, by their conſent and love. Commiſ = e 
fioners were accordingly named to carry his juſt and = 
benevolent views into execution ; while the natives 
unaccuſtomed to be treated like men, liſtened with ple 
ſure to the propoſals made them, and entered into aff -< » 
| On | 


2micable treaty, which was never broken. 


Tid 
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hi | The diſqualifications under which ſome ſects laboured 

ms & England at this period, and the perſecution of others, 
tr. WI {rv<d to people the new colony. The city of Phila- 
m—_ FOES laid out according to a judicious and regular 
he lan, and rapidly encreaſed. Penn himſelf drew up the 
on. W damental conſtitution of his province in twenty-four 
nich! articles; and in the following year, the frame of its go- 
rernment. Had he never written any thing beſides, this 

would have ſufficed to render his fame immortal. In his 


ng 2 
* n * he not only diſplayed the ſoundeſt wiſdom, but, 
ceſs 40 , the moſt amiable moderation, and the warmeſt 


High planthropy. Though periecuted for his own religion, 
ears, WJ if ſhews his deteſtation of intolerance, not only from 
ite oral turpitude, but his inherent love of juſtice. 
= pcrions who acknowledged a ſupreme Governor of 
we univerſe, and who held themſelves obliged in con- 
and do live peaceably and juſtly in civil ſociety, were 
| 0) witc to be moleſted, or prejudiced for their reli- 
0u3 perſuaſion. The lame amiable diſpoſition was 

Zayed in ſettling the civil goverument, and cſtabliſh- 
g courts of juſtice. To prevent expenſive law ſuits, 
i: ordered three peace-makers to be choſen by every 
Gum court, in quality of common arbitrators. In 
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iffec⸗ ort, diiring the two years that he reſided in his pro- 
eable ince, he ſettled its *government on the firmeſt baſis of 
lands nice; he ingratiated himſelf with the Indians to a moſt 
mY re "_ degree; and taught his people by example, 
ani ell 25 precept, the advantage of diligence and eco- 


and n, and the happineſs of ſobriety and order. He left 
tives, 
plea⸗ 
o 21 


aud the veneration of the Indians; and returned to Eng- 

and with his wife and family. 
On the acc ſſion of James II. he was treated with 
0 much 


Thel 


Ely vania in 1684, with the affection of the ſettlers, 
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much diſtinction at court, and therefore lay under the 
imputation of being inclined to popery, from which he 
fully exonerated himſelf; but on the revolution, he was 
arreſted, on ſuſpicion of correſponding with the abdi— 
cated king, examined before the council, and obliged to 
give ſecurity for his appearance the firſt day of term, 
Again and again he underwent this vexation from falſe 
allegations, which induced him at laſt to abſcond; but 


aker ſome time, being permitted to appear before the 
King and council, he vindicated his innocence with ſuch | 


ſpirit and effect, that his calumniators ſhrunk from the 


charge. After various peregrinations as a public preach. | 
er, in 1699, be revipted Penſylvania, with his wife and 3 
family, where, it is ſaid, he intended to ſpend the remain- 4 
der of his days; but, in 1701, he was recalled, to defend 
nis proprietary right, which had been attacked in his I 
abſence. However, he ſupported his legal claims; and | 
was highly reſpected by queen Anne, whoſe court be : 
of en viſited. Here perſecution cloſed ; and here his | 


active labouis ceiſed. 


Age advancing, wich its concomitant infirmities, he 
quit.ed he vicinity of London, and ſettled at Ruſcombe, 
in Bcrkil:ire, where he gradually declined ; and at length! 
qu itted this ſublunary ſcene, in the ſeventy-fourth year 


of his age. 


As a writer, he evinced great good ſenſe, except} 
where it was obſcured by myſticiſm, or the peculiarity 
of his religious creed. As a mild and beneficent man, 
of the pureſt integrity and conſcience, he is an honour$ 
to any religious ſociety ; as a legiflator, he is an honour 


to h country that produced him. 


ah poiſeſſed of an ample fortune, he reduced it 
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from ill-diſpoſed perſons, and the diſintereſtedneſs he 
ſhewed in raifing a revenue from his province. When 
offered an impoſt on certain goods, he returned thanks 
for this mark of affection, but declined its acceptance. 
He ſeemed to conſider the ſettlers as his children, and 
that it was unbecoming a father to fleece them of their 
property. 

At times, his affairs were ſo deranged, that he was 
afraid of his creditors. A pleafant anecdote is recorded 
on an occaſion of this nature: He had contrived an 
aperture, by which he could ſee without being ſeen. A 
creditor having ſent in his name, waited a long time for 
admiſſion. Will not thy maſter ſee me,” ſaid he, at 
liſt, to the ſervant. “ Friend,” replied the ſervant, 
« he has ſeen thee, and does not like thy face.” 


XXXII. JOSEPH ADDISON, 
SECRETARY OP STATE. 
Born 1672.— Died 1719. 


To ſelect the brighteſt luminaries from the literary 
conſtellation which has gilded the Britiſh horizon, is both 
1diheutt, and an inviduous taſk, Our limits admit only 
a few at beſt ; and thoſe to come within our plan muſt 
polloſs pre-eminence of genius, or be ſignally favoured 
by lortune, Many have gained the height of renown in 
the republic of letters; but fcanty is the number of 


thote who, like Addiſon, have riſen by literature alone, 


to exalted ſtation in the ſtate. Hes life, therefore, inde- 
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pendently of its own excellence, will convey many a 
moral leſſon. It is calculated to inſpire hope and emu- 
lation, by the proof that eminent deſert may ſometimes 
be crowned with reward; it is alſo calculated to repreſs 
the vain ambition of ſhining in.every ſphere, when it is 
evident that Addiſon neither increaſed his fame, nor his 
happineſs, by the elevated public rank he acquired. 

This claſſical writer was the ſon of the dean of Litch- 
field, and firſt ſaw the light at Milſton, near Ambroſbury, 
in Wilts, of which place his father was alſo rector. 
When he came into the world, his ſtay in it was likely 
to be ſo very ſhort, that he was inſtantly baptized: 
indeed, ſome ſay, that he was laid out for dead as ſoon 
as born. 

The firſt rudiments of .educatien he received under a 
clergyman, at the place of his nativity. He was then 
ſucceſſively removed to Saliſbury, Litchfield, and the 
Charter houſe, ſchools. At the laſt excellent ſeminary 
of claſſical learning, he purſued his juvenile ſtudies with 
extraordinary ſucceſs; and here he contracted an inti. 


macy with ſir Richard Steele, which the ſimilarity of 1 
taſte, and purſuits, rendered almoſt as durable as their | 
lives. It is one great advantage, indeed, which public 


ſchools poſſeſs over private, that youths of merit have a 


chance of contracting ſome valuable friendſhips, or of j 


exhibiting, at an early period, thoſe energies of mind, 
which lay the foundation of their future fame. But the 


future deſtination ought to decide the preference of a 
public or private education: the latter is, perhaps, beſt } 


adapted to the general buſineſs of lite. 
Addiſon was ſcarcely fifteen years of age, when he 


was ſent to Queen's college, Oxford. Here his appli- | 


cation to claſſical learning continued without intermiſ- 
| | ſion. 
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gon. He had already acquired an elegant Latin ſtyle, 
and fome of his verſes in that language falling into tlie 
hands of Dr. Lancaſter of Magdalen college, he enter- 
tained ſuch a high opinion of the writer's genius, that he 
procured Addiſon admiſſien into that college, where he 
proceeded bachelor and maſter of arts; and is ſtill con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt illuſtrious characters which: 
that reſpectable ſociety has ſent forth; 

His reputation for Latin poetry, which, however, is 
rather calculated to ſhew the claſſical-ſcholar, than the 
man of genius, ſoon ſpread- over the univerſity ;- and 
many elegant ſpeeimens of his performances, in this way, 
are ſtill extant in the Mu/arum Anglicanarum Analecta- 

Notwithſtanding the acknowledged purity of his Eng- 
liſh ſtyle, he is ſaid to have been twenty-two years old 
before he made himſelf conſpicuous by any compoſition 
in that tongue. No ſooner, however, had he attempted 
vernacular poetry, than his reputation was conſiderably 
encreaſed, as more were qualified to eſtimate his merits 
in that walk. He attracted the notice of Dryden, and 
the friendſhip of Sacheverell, by his writings ; but what. 
led to more important conſequences, was his poem on- 
one of king William's campaigns, addreſſed to the lord 
keeper Somers. This great ſtateſman received our au- 
thor's advances with great politeneſs, and took him under 
his immediate and entire protection. Addiſon had only: 
ſhewn that the patronage of Somers would be accept- 
able, and it was his good fortune to obtain it. By his 
favour, and that of Mr. Montague, chancellor of the 
exchequer, who both diſcerned his fine genius, and wiſh- 
ed to give it the laſt poliſh, he received an annual pen- 
fon of zool. on which he was enabled to make the 
laſhionable tour of the different countries of Europe. 
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It appears that Addiſon had been preſſingly ſolicited 
by his college friends to enter into holy orders, but his 
political patrons diverted him from this intention, and he 
ſet out on his travels in 1699, After ſtaying a. year at 
Blois, to maſter the French language, he proceeded to 
Italy, which he travelled through, and afterwards de. 


ſcribed with the eye and the fancy of a poet. Hig ; 
poetical epiſtle to Montague, lord Halifax, from that . 


country, is one of the molt finiſhed productions of Ad. 


diſon's genius, and on account of its multifarious beay. | 
ties has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages. While it | 
breathes the ſpirit of independent graiitude, it evinces | 
his claflical genius, and is equally honourable to the poet 


and his patron. 


Mr. Addiſon returned in 1503, and his friends being | 
either removed or in diſerace, his penſion was with. 
drawn, and his proſpects ſeemed to be cloſed, Fortune, 
however, took him up at this crifis, and his abilities fe- | 


cured the vantage ground ſhe gave him, 


The victory at Blenheim had juſtly ſpread triumph and | 


confidence over the nation, but it had not yet been cele- 


brated by a poet worthy of ſuch a theme. Lord Go- 
dolphin was lamenting this to lord Halifax, with a wiſh } 
that the latter, who was a poet himſelf, would recom- 
mend ſome genius qualified to do juſtice to the ſubject. 
Halifax immediately recollected his friend Addiſon, | 
praiſed his merit and ingenuity, and gave lord Godol-$ 
phin ſo effectually the impreſſion he intended, that our 
poet was ſolicited to engage in this taſk, and executed it] 
ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his noble employer, that 


he was made commiſſioner of appeals. 


Next year his travels were publiſhed, and dedicated to | 
lord Somers. At firſt they met with an indiffeent re- 
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ception; the claſſical alluſions and quotations were too 
ſrequent for common readers; but real judges were not 
long in recognizing their merits, and in a ſhort time it 
would have been unfaſhionable not to admire then. 

About the ſame time, Mr. Addiſon attended lord Ha- 
ſitax to Hanover; and in 1706, was made under- ſecretary 
of ſtate, in which capacity he officiated both under ſir 
Charles Hedges, and his ſucceſſor the earl of Sunder- 
land. | | 

The votaries of the opera now importuned Addiſon 
to try whether ſenſe and found might not be rendered 
compatible. To oblige them, he compoſed his inimit- 
able * Roſamond,” which was dedicated to the ducheſs 
of Marlborough; but ſo ſtrongly was the public preju- 
diced in favour of the Italian operas, that the genius of 
Addiſon, and the pure taſte of a few diſtinguiſhed 
judges, could not baniſh the abſurdity of liſtening to a. 
language, which, to this day, not one in twenty under- 
ſtands, and to a ſpecies of mufic which fewer, though 
taught by habit to commend, can really feel. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, in 1700, he made Mr. Addiſon his 
ſecretary, and the queen was graciouſly pleaſed to confer 
on him the office of keeper of the records in that king- 
dom, with an encreaſe of falary. 

Soon after, Steele commenced the Tatler; and Addi- 
{on having diſcerned his early friend in the author, vo- 
luntarily lent his aſſiſtance. His communications, in- 
deed, were ſo valuable, that Steele candidly confeſſed, 
he fared like a diſtreſſed prince who calls in a power- 
fal auxiliary.” The ſuperiority of Addiſon's genius, and 
his taſte in fine writing, were ſo ſupreme, that Steele, 
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though the original projector, ſhrunk to a ſecondary ob- 
ze. 

The change of miniſtry, which ſoon took place, 
again left our author more at liberty to cultivate elegant 
literature; and no fooner was the Tatler laid down, 
than, in concert with Steele, he brought out that cele. 
drated paper the Spectator, the moſt capital and popular 
of all his works; and which, though too much taken up 
with political and temporary alluſions and details, is ii] 


read with pleaſure, and will inſtruct and improve as long | 


as the Engliſh language exiſts. 


The Guardian, a periodical paper in the . taſte, 


followed the Spectator; and the papers which Mr. Addi. 

{on wrote were particularly applauded. He wrote a few 
other fugitive eſſays about this time; but a principal ef. 

fort of his genius was the Tragedy of Cato, which he 
produced in 1713. 


The plan of this maſterly performance he had formed 


ſome years before, and had written a great part of it 
during his travels; but his friends thinking 1t might be 
ſerviceable to the cauſe of liberty to bring it forth about 
this time, he ſer about fitting it for the ſtage, and its ſuc- 
ceſ> was almoſt unique in the hiſtory of dramatic exhi- 
bitions. It was played for thirty-five nights ſucceſſively, 
with the loudeſt plaudits of the moſt oppoſite parties; 
1: was quickly tranſlated into other languages, and has 
gained the higheſt celebrity for its exquiſite.poetry, and 
the intereſt it excites in every breaſt not callous to the 
picas of patriotiſm, and the voice of liberty. Queen 
Anne was ſa charmed with the performance, that ſhe in- 
timated her deſire of ſeeing it dedicated to her ; but 
Addiſon, as it is ſaid, being pre- engaged in this reſpett, 


avoided. 
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avoided violating either his duty or his honour, and ſent 
it into the world without a dedication. 


On the demiſe of the queen, which happened ſoon. 


after, this zealous champion of liberty was made ſecre- 
tary to the lords juſtices, in whoſe hands the regency 
was veſted till the arrival of George I. In virtue of 
this office he was to announce the queen's death, and 
the vacancy of the throne, to the court of Hanover. To 


a man of leſs genius this would have been an eaſy taſſe, 


but Addiſon was ſo diſtracted by choice of expreſſion, 
and balancing the niceties of language, that the lords 
juſtices loſt all patience, and ordered a clerk to diſpatch 
the meſſage ; whichy following common forms, he eaſily 
executed. Addiſon, however, employed his pen to great 
advantage In defence of the eſtabliſhed government, in 
a paper intitled the Freeholder; and the court was fo 
ſenſible of his virtuous and able exertions, that he was 
made one of the lords of trade. 

In 2716, he efpoufed the counteſs dowager of War- 
wick, after a long and anxious countſhip, but he found 
no acceſſion to his happineſs in this ſplendid alliance. 

Non bene convenient, nec in una {#de'morantur- 
Majeſtas et amor. 

The counteſs, it is ſaid; preſnming on her high rank, 
treated her huſband with fittle refpect; and he, conſcious 
of a dignity which neither wealth nor power could con- 
ter, mnſt have felt this vain inſolence with peculiar poig- 
nancy. However, next year he was made ſecretary of 
ſtate, but this as little added to his felicity or his credit. 
He ſoon felt himſelf utterly unfit for the weighty duties of 
this place. He could neither ſpeak in defence of a public 
meaſure without heſitation, nor dictate a diſpatch with- 
out the confuſion of modeſt doubt. The accompliſhed 
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ſcholar and the miniſter are often oppoſite characters; it 
is no degradation to Addiſon, to ſay, he did not poſſeſs 
that artig of genius which qualiſied him for every 
ſtation. He ſaw his defects, and ſolicited leave to reſign, 
which was granted him, with a ſtag: of 15o00l. per | 


annumse 


He now retired from the buſtle of buſi ant and wiſely ; 
conſulting his eaſe and his health, began to pa literary | 
occupations for the remainder of his days, Among | 
other ſchemes which Addiſon had deviſed to charm the 
ennui of retirement, were a tragedy on the death of f 


Socrates, and an Engliſh dictionary. The former ap. 


pears to allow little ſcope for ſtage effect, and on the 
latter, fortunately he did not waſte that time which could 
be more valuably employed. He engaged, however, in 
a noble defign, of which he left a part executed, in the | 
Politics he had entirely | 
diſcarded, yet he was drawn into the vortex once more | 


« Evidences of Chriſtianity.” 


when near his end, and had for his antagoniſt Sir Richard 


Steele. The ſubject of diſpute was the © Peerage Bill!) 


introduced by the earl of Sunderland. The conteſt was 


agitated with great vehemence, though it was not of ſuf. 
ficient conſequence to create animoſity between two in- 
different private perſons, much leſs between two friends, } 
whoſe names will deſcend conjointly to the lateſt pol- | 
terity with honour and applauſe. Steele, in the contro- 
verſy, did not forget the gentleman or the former friend; | 
but Addiſon made uſe of ſarcaſm, and ſhewed contempt | 


for his opponent, to whom he gave the appellation of 
« Litile Dicky.” 


It is painful to every generous mind to reflect that 


thoſe illuſtrious writers, after ſo many years of conti- 
dence and endearment, of conformity of opinion, and 
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fellowſhip in ſtudy, ſhould at laſt part in acrimonious 
oppoſition on a diſſention of a doit. 

But political animoſity, and even the more merito- 
rious energies of a virtuous mind, were about to ceaſe in 
Addifon, He had long been ſubje& to an aſthma, 
which now becoming aggravated by a dropſy, gave him 
the ſure preſage of inevitable diſſolution, With this 
proſpect before him, he ſummoned up all his reſolution, 
and prepared to die in conformity to the precepts he 
had taught, and the principles which had directed his 
conduct. He forgave ſuch as had injured him, and 
requeſted the forgiveneſs of thoſe whom he had wronged- 
by word or deed. 

Of the manner of Addiſon's death, we have 1 
account by Dr. Young. It is the beſt comment on his 
life, and worth a thouſand cold reflections. After a long 
and patient, but vain. ſtruggle with his mortal diſorder, 
he diſmiſſed his phylicians, and, with them, all hopes of 
life ; but his regard for the living was ſtill as warm as 
in the gayeſt, happieſt hours, The young earl of War— 
wick, his ſon-in-law, was hurried away by youthful- 
Nato and Addiſon had tried in vain, by the moſt af- 
fectionate arguments, to reclaim him. He ſent for him 
when the flame of life was juſt glimmering in the ſocket. 
The earl came—and, after a decent pauſe, ſaid, Dear 
fir, you fent for me; I believe and hope you have ſome 
commands: I ſhall hold them moſt ſacred,” Forcibly- 
graſping his hand, the dying philoſopher ſoftly replied; 
« See in what peace a chriſtian can die.” He articu- 
lated this with difficulty: his pulſe forgot to beat—he 
expired, | 

Mr, Tichell had the charge of publiſhing: his poſthu- 
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mous works, which, with thoſe that appeared in his life. 
time, are too numerous to particularize here; but are 
all excellent. Of Addiſon it has been juſtly obſerved, 
that he employed wit on the ſide of religion, reſtored 
virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be 
aſhamed. This is an elevation of literary character 
4% above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” No great. 
er felicity can genius obtain than that of having purified 
intellectual pleaſures; ſeparated mirth from indecency, 
and wit from licentiouſneſs; of having taught a ſuc, 
ceſſion of writers, to bring elegance and gaiety to the 
aid of goodneſs, and of having converted many from 
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XXXIII. JOHN CHURCHILL, 


DYKE OF MARLBOROUGH, AND PRINCE OF THE 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Born 1650.—Died 1722. 


Immortal chief! of Alliow's ifle the pride, 

By martial deeds to greateſt names allied ;- 

Renown*d for valour, as for mercy lov'd, 

The hig heſt p'tch of human-bliſs you prov*'d ; 

Gain'd the bright mecd, without the conſcious ſtain, 

And wore the laurel unalloy'd with pain. | 

Unlike thoſe peſts, who ſought for fame alone, 

To 'ſlave a nation, or to mount a throue x 

You dew the ſword, the injur'd to defend, 

To aid the helpleſe, and the proud to bend. 

He this your fame—nor could the favouring nine 

Grace with a praiſe more noble, more divine, 
BLEKHtiM, a Pun, 


(): this illuſtsious ornament and bulwark of his coun- 
, and of Europe, it is almoſt impoſſible to ſpeak, 
u:leſs in the language of enthuſiaſm, Equally fitted for 
tre cabinet and the field; formed to ſhine at the levee, 
and to ſpread the terror of his arms over hoſtile nations: 
in whatever light we contemplate the character of 
Churchill, he will appear one of thoſe few men whom 
:zture has gifted with extraordinary endowments, and 
!ortune propitioufly gives them a full diſplay, His 
:chievements, however, fiil ſuch an ample ſpace, that we 
tan only glance at his career with a rapidity, emblematic 
6: his ſucceſs, but far unworthy of his deſerts, did his 
fame 
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fame reſt on the preſent attempt. Yet the moſt rapiq | all 
ſketch of his life can ſcarcely fail to inſpire thoſe warm | Dut 
emotions of glory and of heroiſm whoſe flame it is our | and 
object to fan. | whe 
This great man was the ſecond ſon of fir Winſton WM lift: 
Churchill, of Dorſetſhire, a gentleman of approved loyalty, | Frei 
for which he greatly ſuffered. His mother was a daughter then 
of fir John Drake, of Aſhe, in Devonſhire, at whoſe chrit 
ſeat this hero was born; and who lived to verify the WW of t. 
prediction of the prince de Vaudemont, in 1691, that ſove! 
he would attain the higheſt pitch of honour to which | too, 
any ſubject could be exalted, his b 
He received the firſt rudiments of his education under once 
a clergyman in the vicinity; but his elder brother dying, It, 
and his father enjoying conſiderable poſts at court, under conſi 
Charles IT, he judged it expedient to introduce his fon ſucce 
early into life; and at twelve years of age he was made terws 
page of honour to the Duke of York, by whom he vas the v. 
careſſed, and zealouſly patronized. vo or 
About 1666, he received a pair of colours in the or tel 
guards; and never was the bent of genius more happily triotif 
conſulted, than by indulging his bias for the profeſſion deſert 
of arms. This ſoon proved to be his delight and his combz 
glory. Having obtained leave to ſerve at Tangier, then of his 
beſieged by the Moors, he ſignalized himſelf in various He 
ſkirmiſhes with that nation, and on his return to court, was aj 
was equally a favourite with Charles and the Duke of duke c 
York. | politic, 
In 1672, when the Duke of Monmouth commandel if at 
a body of auxiliaries, in the ſervice of France, Mi. retire : 
Churchill attended him, and was promoted to a cap- tions, t 


taincy of grenadiers in his grace's own regiment, [1 Whi 


„ 
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all the actions of that famous campaign, againſt the 
Dutch, he had his full ſhare of danger and of glory, 
and was particularly diſtinguiſhed by Marſhal Turenne, 
who gave him the appellation of “ the handſome Eng- 
liſnman,“ a title which he long retained among the 
French. Here his military talents began to diſplay 
themſelves, and on the reduction of Maeſtricht, his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty perſonally thanked him at the head 
of the line, and promiſed he would acquaint his own 
ſovereign with his merits, The duke of Monmouth, 
too, was eager to ſecond this honourable teſtimony to 
his bravery and ſkill; and the road to preferment being 
once opened, his worth ſecured the reſt. 

It, however, is deſerving remark, that Churchill was 
conſiderably indebted for his original reputation and 
ſucceſs to the recommendations of a power, which he af- 
terwards humbled in the ſevereſt manner. Such are 
the viciſſitudes of life, and the caprices of fortune, that 


no one can predict final events from ſecondary cauſes, 


or tell into what ſituation he may be thrown. The pa- 
triotiſm of Churchill, in the ſequel, obliged him to 
deſert his warm benefactor, the duke of York, and to 
combat that nation in whoſe ſervice he bad reaped ſome 
of his firſt laurels. 

He ſpeedily roſe to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
was appointed gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
duke of York, and alſo maſter of the robes. From the 
political ſquabbles of the times, he prudently kept him- 
lelf at a diſtance; but when his maſter was obliged to 
retire for a time, he attended him in all his peregrina- 
tions, till a calm permitted him to return. 

While he waited on the duke in Scotland, he was 

| | complimented 
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fame reſt on the preſent attempt. Yet the moſt rapid 


ſketch of his life can ſcarcely fail to inſpire thoſe warm | 


emotions of glory and of heroiſm whoſe flame it is our 
object to fan. 

This great man was the fecond ſon of fir Winſton 
Churchill, of Dorſfetſhire, a gentleman of approved loyalty, | 
for which he greatly ſuffered. His mother was a daughter 
of ſir John Drake, of Aſhe, in Devonſhire, at whoſe | 
ſeat this hero was born; and who lived to verify the 
prediction of the prince de Vaudemont, in 1691, that 
he would attain the higheſt pitch of honour to which | 
any ſubject could be exalted, | 

He received the firſt rudiments of his education under | 
a clergyman in the vicinity ; but his elder brother dying, | 
and his father enjoying conſiderable poſts at court, under 
Charles II, he judged it expedient to introduce his fon 
early into life; and at twelve years of age he was made 
page of honour to the Duke of York, by whom he was 
careſſed, and zealouſly patronized. 

About 1666, he received a pair of colours in the 
guards; and never was the bent of genius more happily 
conſulted, than by indulging his bias for the profeſſion 
of arms. This ſoon proved to be his delight and his 
glory. Having obtained leave to ſerve at Tangier, then 
beſieged by the Moors, he ſignalized himſelf in various 
ſkirmiſhes with that nation, and on his return to court, 
was equally a favourite with Charles and the Duke of 
Vork. | | | 

In 1672, when the Duke of -Monmouth commanded} 
a body of auxiliaries, in the ſervice of France, Mr. 
Churchill attended him, and was promoted to a cap- 
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all the actions of that famous campaign, againſt the 


Dutch, he had his full ſhare of danger and of glory, 
and was particularly diſtinguiſhed by Marſhal Turenne, 
who gave him the appellation of “ the handſome Eng- 
liſhman,” a title which he long retained among the 
French. Here his military talents began to diſplay 
themſelves, and on the reduction of Maeſtricht, his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty perſonally thanked him at the head 
of the line, and promiſed he would acquaint his own 
ſovereign with his merits. The duke of Monmouth, 
too, was eager to ſecond this honourable teſtimony to 
his bravery and ſkill; and the road to preferment being 
once opened, his worth ſecured the reſt. 

It, however, is deferving remark, that Churchill was 
conſiderably indebted for his original reputation and 
ſucceſs to the recommendations of a power, which he af- 
terwards humbled in the ſevereſt manner. Such are 
the viciſſitudes of life, and the caprices of fortune, that 
no one can predict final events from ſecondary cauſes, 


or tell into what ſituation he may be thrown. The pa- 


triotiſm of Churchill, in the ſequel, obliged him to 
deſert his warm. benefactor, the. duke of York, and to 
combat that nation in whoſe ſervice he bad reaped ſome 
of his firſt laurels. | | 
He ſpeedily roſe to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
was appointed gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
duke of York, and alſo maſter of the robes. From the 
political ſquabbles of the times, he prudently kept him- 
ſelf at a diſtance; but when his maſter was obliged to 
retire for a time, he attended him in all his peregrina- 
tions, till a calm permitted him to return, 
While he waited on the duke in Scotland, he was 
complimented 
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complimented with a regiment of dragoons; and ſoon; | 
after married miſs Sarah Jennings, of Sandridge, in 


Hertfordſhire, one of the moſt beautiful and accom. 


pliſhed ladies of the court, and who was in the houſe. | 
hold of the princeſs Anne; in whoſe ſervice ſhe long 
continued, and acted a moſt conſpicuous part in ſubſe. | 


quent ſcenes. 


In a ſhort time after he had ſtrenathened his influence | 


by this connection, he was raifed to the dignity of the 


peerage, by the title of lord Churchill of Eymouth, in 


Scotland. On the acceſſion of James, whoſe unabated 


favour he enjoyed, his lordſhip was ſent ambaſſador to | 
France, to notify this event, and was continued in all 


his poſts. On his return, he aſſiſted at the coronation; 


and, as a farther pledge of royal regard, was created a 
peer of England, in May, 1685, by the title ob: baron | 


Churchill, of Sandridge. | 
A month after this new acceſſton of honour, being 


then brigadier-general of his majeſty's forces, he was 
ſent into the weſt, under the earl of Feverſham, to ſup- 


preſs the duke of Monmouth's rebellion. This buſineſs 


he accompliſhed with celerity and ſucceſs, and his re. 


ception at court was in proportion to the ſervice he had | 
performed. But there is good reaſon for ſuppoſing, that 
lord Churchill, from this time, ſaw the intention of the 
deluded James to awe the nation by a ſtanding force, or 
to ſubvert their deareſt liberties; and neither gratitude | 
to an indulgent maſter, nor the allegiance to his ſove- 
reign, could overcome the paramount duty he owed to | 


his country. Though it is probable that the ſtrug- 


gle between the partial attachment to his maſter, and the 


higher obligations of confcience, was long and fevere; 
his 
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his lordſhip was guilty of no mean compliances; and 
when he ſaw too plainly that his devoted maſter was 
ruſhing to ruin, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his 
beſt friends, he joined in the memorial rranfmitted-to 
the prince and princeſs of Orange, in which they were 
invited to. reſcue the Britiſh nation from popery and 
ſlavery. | 
james, however, continued to place ſuch confidence 
in lord Churchill, that on the landing of the prince of 
Orange, he gave him the command of a brigade of 5000, 
men; nor could he liſten to any infinuations againſt his 
favourite, though the earl of Feverſham gave a hint of. 
the ſuſpected diſaffection of his mind. | 

In this dilemma, in which a- wife man would heſitate, 
and a good man feel ſome difficulty how to act, lord 
Churchill acquitted himſelf with his uſual propriety and 
addreſs. | 
Animated by the pureſt patriotiſm, though with all 
the honourable feelings of perſonal attachment to James, 
he ſingly went over to the prince of Orange, and- tranſ- 
mitted a letter to the king, which ſhews the conflict he 
had undergone between his love and his duty. In this 
he paints the neceſſity his conſcienzse impoſed on him 
of acting contrary to his viſible intereſt,. and his former 
allegiance; and, with a delicate hand, points to the 
cauſes that had led to this important cataſtrophe. 

That lord Churchill was actuated ſolely by a ſenſe of 


duty, and entertained the higheſt ideas of honour, is ap- 


parent from this circumſtance :. he. betrayed no truſt, 
he carried off no troops, and gave notice of his allegi- 
ance being, diffolved, before he entered on a-new. ſer- 
vice. 
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William appreciated his merits as they deſerved, and | 
received him with open arms. He inveſted him with! 


the rank and title of lieutenant-general; and not only 


was he indebted to the military ſervices of this conſum. | 
mate commander, in the reduction of Cork and Kinſale, 
but in a very eſiential degree to his influence, and that of 
his lady, with the prince and princeſs of Denmark, who fl 
had alſo revolted from the ſtandard of tyrannys and haileg 3 


the banners of liberty. 


As ſoon as the government was ſettled on a new baſis, N 
lord Churchill was ſworn of the privy council, made one 
of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and created earl of 3 


Marlborough. 


Soon after the coronation, his majeſty being obliged | 
to fight for the ſupport of his crown in Ireland, ap- 
pointed the earl Marlborough commander in chief of the 
Engliſh forces in Holland. In the battle of Walcourt, } 
fought Auguſt 15, 1689, he gave ſuch extraordinary 
proofs of his military genius, that the prince of Waldeck 
publicly declared, he ſaw more into the art of war in B 
a ſingle day, than ſome generals in many years.“ On this | 
occaſion he laid the foundation of his tame among fo. 
reigners, which he afterwards ſpread to the confines of 
the globe. King William himſelf, a warrior and a judge, 
was pleaſed to compliment him by ſaying, “that he 
knew no man ſo fit for a general who had ſeen ſo few] 


campaigns.” 


Vet, notwithſtanding his acknowledged merit and his 
ſervices, he ſoon experienced the verſatility of a court. 


In 1691, he was ſuddenly ſtript of all his employments; 


and ſome vile conſpirators taking advantage of his diſ- 
grace, on a falſe charge of treaſon he was committed to 


the tower, with ſeveral other noblemen. This allegation] 
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was ſo palpably falſe, that he was quickly liberated, and 
the miſcreants who had advanced it, were, in the ſequel, 
condemned to the pillory; but his lordſhip ſtill remained 
under a cloud, though no probable reaſon can now be 
afigned for it, unleſs it was intereſting himſelf too 
warmly in favour of the princeſs Anne, whom their 
najeſties withed to keep in a ſtate of dependence. 

Atter the death of queen Mary, king William and the 
priaceſs entertained more amicable ſentiments, and the 
earl of Marlborough was not only recalled to the privy- 
council, but appointed governor to the young duke of 
Glouceſter, with this high compliment from the king, 
„make him but what you are, and my nephew will be 
al I wiſh to ſee him.” In this honourable office the ear! 
acquitted himſelf to the entire ſatisfaction of all parties; 
but the young prince being cut off in the eleventh year 
of his age, in him ended all hopes of ſeeing a proteſtant 
ſucceſſor of the family of Stuarts: and in conſequence of 
the act of ſucceſſion, the crown deſcended, after the 
death of his mother, to the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 1 

The earl of Marlborough was ſoon after called to a * 
more public employ, being appointed commander in 1 
chief of the Engliſh forces in Holland, and ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the United States. The ſcene now be- 
gan to open which diſplayed his talents in their full 1 
luſtre, and crowned him with never-fading laurels, | 
Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to the 9 
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intereſt, directed by the policy, and ſupported by the 
arms of that crown, was placed on the throne of Spain. 
His majeſty beheld this formidable coalition of two great, 
and once rival monarchies, with jealous apprehenſion. 
At the cloſe of a lite ſpent in ſupporting the liberties of 
Europe, he ſaw them in the greateſt danger; and pro- 
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vided for their ſecurity. in the moſt effectual manner, by 
recommending the earl of Marlborough to the prince 
Anne, as the moſt proper perſon to command the army 
which was to ſupport the balance of power, and prevent 
the fetters of ſla very from being clinched. 

After concerting meaſures with the States, who alfo 


appointed him captain-general of their forces, with à E 
liberal ſalary, war was declared on the 4th of May, 1702; 


and the earl of Marlborough opened the campaign. 


To detail the illuſtrious actions of this great general 3 
during the ſpace of ten years, would be to write the hif. 
tory of Europe for. that period; and no ſummary can I 
convey any adequate idea of their importance. Hiſtory. Z 


has recorded the triumphs of Marlborough in indelibte- 


characters, and their conſequences are, perhaps, felt at 


this very day: they vie with thoſe of Alexander and 


Cœſar; but as their objects were very different, fo i is, 15 


their praiſe more glorious. 


As an earneſt of gratitude for his tranſcendent ſervices, 
he was, in 1702, ereated marquis of Bland ford, and duke 
of Marlborough; and after the battle of Blenheim, which 
was fought with unparalleled bravery and ſucceſs, on the 
2d of Auguſt, 1704, the queen, with the concurrence off 
parliament, granted him the honour of Woodſtock, with 
all its appurtenant royalties, to be for ever held by the 
tenure of tendering to the queen, her heirs and ſucceſſors, 
on the anniverfary of the day on which the victory was 


atchieved, at the caſtle of Windſor, “a ſtandard with 
three fleurs-de-lys painted thereon.” 


Orders were like 


wile iſſued to the comptroller of the queen's works to 
erect a magnificent palace for the duke, which received 
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the appellation of Blenheim, and which remains a ſplen- 
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did memorial of national gratitude and munificence to 


the hero who had deſerved ſo well of his country. 

Bat though the actions of the duke of Marlborough, 
performed in the compaſs of a few years, were ſufficient to 
adorn the annals of ages; though by him the glory of 
Britain was raiſed to ſuch a height, as might for ever 


have ſecured his own, he experienced, in the end, that 


oppoſition at home which rendered his ſituation irkſome, 
aud paid the tax in full, which.envy and malice are ſure 
to Jay on exalted worth. His moſt glorious exploits, his 
beſt views and deſigns, were all miſrepreſented by a fac- 
ton, who wiſhed, at any rate, to ſuperſede his influence; 
and who at laſt ſucceeded in diſpoſſeſſing the duke's 
friends of that controul in the adminiſtration which was 
neceſſary to confirm his operations, and ſupport the glory 
he had acquired, 

The people, too, intoxicated with victory, became 
anguid in ſupport of the war, and by degrees grew cla- 
morous for peace. Negociations were ſet on foot more 
than once; but the enemy, though bleeding at every pore, 
and ſeeing their very vitals in danger, truſted to diſcordant 
councils in the Britiſh cabinet for better terms, and on 
the removal of the duke from his high command, for a 
change of fortune. The private pique and the merce- 
nary aims of a party, co-operated with the wiſhes of the 
french court, .and gave confidence to their hopes. A 
neaty of pacification was begun on a bafis which the 


duke of Marlborough could not approve; as neither 


promiſing permanent ſecurity, nor proportionate advan- 
ages to our viories: he nobly avowed his ſentiments 
o her majeſty, adding, that as he could not concur in 
the meaſures of thoſe who now directed her councils, he 


would not diſtract them by a fruitlefs oppoſition 3 but 
| being 
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being attacked in the houſe of lords on the charge of 
having protracted the. war from intereſted motives, he 
vindicated his conduct with ſuch dignity and ſpirit, ſuch 
pathos and energy, that adminiſtration ſtrained every 
nerve to procure his diſmiſſion from all his employ- } 


ments, w hich in fine they carried, to their own diſgrace, 
and the eſſential injury of the country. 


Abandoned by the queen, aſſailed by the clamours of 
the populace, and traduced by hired libellers, who are 
ready to eſpouſe the cauſe of any miniſtry, and to inſult 
where they can eſcape with impunity, his grace thought 
proper to retire, and to gratify his enemies by a vo- 
So little dependance can be placed 
on popular applauſe, ſo little is the higheſt merit 
regarded when the fluctuating tide of opinion begins to 
change, that a man may meet with acclamations where he 
deſerves cenſure, and hiſſes where he is entitled to praiſe, 


luntary exile. 


The duke of Marlborough was too well acquainted with 


life to expect unalloyed ſatisfact ion or unvarying favour, I 
He knew, that in proportion to a perſon's exaltation will | 
be his probable depreſſion; and that the more fignally 
he is diſtinguiſhed, the more he will be envied or tra-“ 
duced. He quitted the ſcene of contention, of tem- 
porary ingratitude, with the ſame heroic firmneſs as he 
had diſplayed when combating the enemies of his 
country, and landing at Oſtend, was every where re- 
ceived with the loudeſt plaudits, and every honour due 
On this occaſion he viſited 
the principality of Mindleheim, which had been con- 
ferred on him by the emperor, but was afterwards re- 
ſtored to the elector of Bavaria, by the treaty of Raſ-Y 


to his rank and character. 


tadt. 


His moſt virulent opponents being now freed from 
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apprehenſion by his abſence, gradually loſt their fury, 


and ſoftened into candour. The peace which had been 


concluded was far from reſtoring harmony among the 
queen's ſervants, and it is ſaid, that part of them en- 


tered into negociations with the duke to induce his re- 


turn, in hopes of the benefit of his aſſiſtance in extri- 
cating them from the difficulties in which they were in- 
volved. Certain it is, that his Grace, having ſpent 
nearly two years on the coutinent, entered London, 
three days after the queen's demiſe, and was received 
with all poſhble demonſtrations of joy. | 

On the arrival of king George I, he was diſtinguiſhed 
in a manner equal to his high deſerts, and the munifi- 
cen ce of a ſovereign who knew how to appreciate them. 
He was reſtored to all the principal commands with 
which he had at any time been inveſted, and his ſervice 
was of moſt efleiitial value in cruſhing the rebellion of 
1715+ This was the laſt effort of his Grice's talents in 
public affairs. Broken by the fatigues of a laborious 
miliary life, and bending under the infirmities natural 
to declining years, he quitted the buſy ſcene, and ſpent 
the mat nder of his days in the tranquillity of rural re- 
tirement. 

He departed this life at Windſor lodge, in the ſe- 
veniy-third year of his age, and was interred with the 
higheit ſlolemnities, in Weſtminſter abbey ; from whence 
his remains were afterwards removed, and depoſited in 
the chapel at Blenhenn, where a noble monument, by 
R thrack, is erected to his memory, and that of his 
ducheſs. | 

His grace had the misfortune to loſe his ſon, the mar- 
quis of Blandford, while a ſtudent a! Cambridge, He 
it, however, four daughters, who intermarried with 
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the beſt families in the kingdom; and his eſtates and 
honours being entailed, by a& of parliament,. on the 
female line in ſucceſſion, they are now veſted in the 
deſcendants of the earl of Sunderland, who married the 


ſecond daughter. 


On the pedeſtal of a ſtately pillar, raiſed to the honour 


of his grace, in Blenheim-park, is a maſterly delineation 
of his character and achievements, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
by lord Bolingbroke. We ſubjoin an extract, as elegant 
as juſt. His life, indeed, has never been written in 2 
manner which his ſervices demanded, and poſterity had 


a right to expect: 


Tohn, duke of Marlborough, 

The hero, not only of his nation, but his age : 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council, and in the field; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Reconciled various, and even oppoſite intereſts, 

acquired an influence 
Which no rank, no authority, can give, 
Nor any force, but that of ſuperior virtue; 
Became the fixed, important centre, 
Which united, in one common cauſe, 
The principal ſtates of Europe ; 

Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtible valour, 
In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
Broke the power of France, 

When raiſed the higheſt, when exalted the moſt : 
Keſcued the empire from deſolation; 
Aſſerte d, and confirmed, the libertics o. Fe 
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XXXIV. SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Born 1642.—Died 1720. 


ALL intellectual eye, our ſolar round 

Firſt gazing thro”, he, by the blended power 
Of gravitation and projection, ſaw 

The whole in filent harmony revolve 

From unaſſiſted viſion hid, the moons 

To cheer remoter planets numerous form'd, 
By him in all their mingled tracts were ſeen, 
He alfo fix'd our wandering queen of night, 
Whether ſhe wanes into a ſcanty orb, 

Or, waxing broad, with her pale ſhadowy light, 
In a ſoft deluge, overflows the ſky. 

Her every motion clear- diſcerning, he 
Adjuſted to the mutual main, and taught 
Why now the mighty maſs of water ſwells 
Reſiſtleſs, heaving on the broken rocks, 
And the full river turning, till again 

The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 

A yellow waſte of idle ſands behind. 

Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 
Thro' the blue infinite, and every ſtar, 
Which the clear concave of a winter's night 
Pours on the eye or aſtronomic tube, . 
Far- ſtretehing, ſnatches from the dark abyſs ; 
Or ſuch as farther in ſucceſſive ſkies 
To fancy ſhine alone, at his approach 
Blaz'd into ſuns, the living centre each 
Of an harmonious ſyſtem, all combin'd, 

And rul'd unerring by that fingle power 
Which draws the ſtone projected to the ground. 
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He, fuſt of men, with awful wing purſu'd 
The comet thro” the long elliptic curve, 


As round innumerous worlds he wound his way, 


Till to the forehead of our evening ſky 
Return'd, the blazing wonder glares anew, 
And o'er the trembling nations ſhakes diſmay, 
ST 40 ᷣ ⁰ùç ,. 0 20 
Th' aerial flow of ſound was known to him, 
From whence it firſt in wavy circles breaks, 
Till the touch'd organ takes the meſſage in. 
Nor could the darting beam of ſpeed immenſe 


- Eſcape his ſwift putſuit and meaſuring eye. 


Even light itſelf, which every thing diſplays, 
Shone undiſcover'd, till his brighter mind 
Untwiſted all the ſhining robe of day; 

And, from the whitening, undiſtinguiſh'd blaze, 
Collecting every ray into his kind, 

To the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeous train 
Of parent colours, Firſt the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny orange next 
And next delicious yellow; by whoſe fide 

Fill the kind beams of all-refreſhing green: 
Then the pure blue, that ſwells autumnal ſkies, 
Ethereal play'd; and then, of ſadder hue, 
Emerg'd the deepened indigo, as when 

The heavy-ſkirted evening droops with froſt; 
While the laſt gleamings of refracted light 
Dy'd in the fading violet away. 

Theſe, when the clouds diſtil the roſy ſhower, 
Shine out diſtin adown the wat ry bow, 

While o'er our heads the dewy vifion berds 
DER, melting on the fields beneath, 


THroMsON's frocm on the death of Newt, 


Or 2 man whoſe diſcoveries embrace the un iverſe, 
it is impoſſible for us to give an adequate account. The 
poet, Thomſon, has, in the moſt preciſe terme, and in the 
feweſt words, enumerated his principal philoſopticaly 


labours ; 
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323 
labours; and we muſt content ourſelves with a rapid 
ſketch of his life and character. If his genius ſoars 
above all competition, his amiable qualities invite reſpect 
and imitation; we are at once enlightened by his talents 
and bettered by his virtues. 

Iſaac Newton, one of the greateſt philoſophers and 
mathematicians the world ever produced, was deſcended 
from an ancient family, which had been ſeated for nearly 
three centuries on the manor of Woolſthorpe, near Gran- 
tham, in Lincolnſhire, where this prodigy of ſcience was 
born on Chriſtmas-day, 1642. He loſt his father while 
in his infancy; but his mother's brother, a clergyman in 
the vicinity, directed the affairs of the family for ſome 
time, and put the young philoſopher to ſchool at Gran- 
tham. Having gone through grammatical inſtitution, his 
mother, who was alive, took him home, intending he 


ſhould be brought up to occupy his paternal eſtate, of 


about 120l. per annum, as his anceſtors had done for ages. 
But, fortunately for the world, the peculiar genius of 
Newton began even at this early age to diſcover itſelf. 
His uncle accidentally found him in a hay-loft working 
a mathematical problem : he perceived the impulſe of the 
boy's mind for learning, and he judiciouſly reſolved it 
ſhould not be diverted from its object. Newton was 
ſent to Trinity college, Cambridge, where the penetrating 
eye of Dr. Iſaac Barrow ſoon diſcovered the vaſt genius 
of the ſtudent, and he contracted a friendſhip for him 
which was propitious to his progreſs and his fame. 
Euclid, the reading of whom bounds the mathema— 
tical attainments of numbers, was ſcarcely the ſtudy 
of a week to Newton. With an intuitive clearneſs of 
intellect, he underſtood the deepeſt problems of that 
author, almoſt before he had read them. He advanced at 
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once into the higher fields of geometry; and it is certain 


that he had laid the foundation of his two immortal works, 4 
the PaINoIrIA and Opries, before he had completed x 
the twenty-fourth year of his age. | 4 * 
But ſuch was the ſteady judgment of Newton, and his 10 
amiable diffidence of his own powers, that he was buoyed ; 5 
up by no vanity, nor did he wiſh to obtrude his diſco. | ; 
veries on the public. Satisfied with academic honours, } ſab 
and the applauſe of a few judges, on a ſubject in which _ 
thoſe few were competent to decide, he waved all preten: 5 
ſions to public fame, and examined every part of his WP 
theories with the moſt rigorous ſeverity, before he could plet 
be induced to ſubmit it to the world. = 
On the reſignation of his patron and friend, Dr. Barrow, TH 
he was choſen to fill the mathematical chair, in 1669, with 
before which period he had diſcovered the doctrine of king 
fluxions, which facilitated his acquaintance with the moſt bank 
ſublime parts of geometry. The ſame year he read a ppla 
courſe of optical lectures, and ſoon after we find him in fleaſt 
correſpondence with the Royal Society, to which he "ſg 
communicated ſome curious obſervations. W 
The moſt capital diſcoveries have as frequently been * 
the reſult of fortuitous thoughts, as of patient inveſtiga- nei 
tions —A happy incident gives riſe to an original idea, 5 
and genius purſues it to its remoteſt conſequences, and On 
through all its ramifications. The theory of the univerſe, - ongla 
which Newton ſolidly demonſtrated, is ſaid to have been "pp 
ſuggeſted by a very trivial circumſtance. As the philo- u app 
ſopher was ſitting alone in a garden, the falling of ſome had 
apples from a tree led him into a ſpeculation on the ancks 
power of gravity ; that as this power is not ſenſibly 8 . 2 
diminiſned at the remoteſt diſtance from the centre of oe 
the earth, to which we can riſe, it appeared reaſonable ike; 


to 
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fo conclude, the principle muſt extend through all matter. 
By purſuing this train of ideas, and comparing the periods 
of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances from the ſun, 
he found that, if any power reſembling gravity held them 
in their courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the dupli- 
cate proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. | | 

This enquiry, which afterwards produced the moſt 
ſublime diſcoveries, was reſumed again and again; and 
crery experiment he tried, and every appearance in 
nature, confirming his theories, in 1687, his © Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philoſophy” were com- 
pleted and publiſhed, under the auſpices of the Royal 
Society, So great was Newton's modeſty, that he did 
not chuſe to riſque a publication of ſuch high import, 
without the concurrence of the moſt learned men in the 
kingdom ; and the event juſtified his prudence. The 
book, at firſt, was far from meeting with that univerſal 
applauſe which it was one day deſtined to receive. The 
pleaſing, but viſionary hypotheſes of Des Cartes had 
then obtained full poſſeſſion of the world, and Newton's 
theories were too ſublime to be comprehended at once, 
even by the acuteſt minds. But no ſooner were his 
principles underſtood, than they extorted general aſſent 
to their truth, and the voice of applauſe rolled with 
encreaſed energy and volume over every country where 
genuine ſcience was diffuſed. 

In the very ſame year in which this grand work made 
its appearance, he proved himſelf one of the moſt zealous 
defenders of his alma mater, againſt the unconſtitutional 
attacks of James II.; and, ſoon after, was choſen one of 
its members in the convention parliament. 

In 1696, by the intereſt of Mr. Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer, who loved and patroniſed genius, he 
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once into the higher fields of geometry; and it is certain 


that he had laid the foundation of his two immortal works, 
the P̃INIrIA and OrprTres, before he had completed 57 
tke twenty- fourth year of his age. N 
But ſuch was the ſteady judgment of Newton, and his in 
amiable diffidence of his own powers, that he was buoyed 46 
up by no vanity, nor did he wiſh to obtrude his diſco. | 
veries on the public. Satisfied with academic honours, ab 
and the applauſe of a few judges, on a ſubject in which _ 
i thoſe few were competent to decide, he waved all preten- _ 
bl ſions to public fame, and examined every part of his 5 
i theories with the moſt rigorous ſeverity, before he could plet 
i be induced to ſubmit it to the world. | "= 
N On the reſignation of his patron and friend, Dr. Barrow, . | 0 
j he was choſen to fill the mathematical chair, in 1669, 1 


— * NN 
_ — — E 


before which period he had diſcovered the doctrine of N king 


fluxions, which facilitated his acquaintance with the moſt Wir + 
ſublime parts of geometry, The ſame year he read a apple 
courſe of optical lectures, and ſoon after we find him in nleaſ 
correſpondence with the Royal Society, to which he a 
communicated ſome curious obſervations. "np 
The moſt capital diſcoveries have as frequently been 3 
the reſult of fortuitous thoughts, as of patient inveſtiga- winch 
tions —A happy incident gives riſe to an original idea, > ak 
and genius purſues it to its remoteſt conſequences, and 3 
through all its ramifications. The theory of the univerſe, n 
which Newton ſolidly demonſtrated, is ſaid to have been ag 
ſuggeſted by a very trivial circumſtance. As the philo- "RN 
ſopher was ſitting alone in a garden, the falling of ſome Wk 
apples from a tree led him into a ſpeculation on the "oe 
power of gravity ; that as this power is not ſenſibly "AWE 
diminiſhed at the remoteſt diſtance from the centre of hs 


the earth, to which we ean rite, it appeared — orte e 
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fo conclude, the principle muſt extend through all matter. 
By purſuing this train of ideas, and comparing the periods 
of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances from the ſun, 
he found that, if any power reſembling gravity held them 
in their courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the dupli- 
cate proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. | 


This enquiry, which afterwards produced the moft 


ſublime diſcoveries, was reſumed again and again; and 
erery experiment he tried, and every appearance in 
nature, confirming his theories, in 1687, his © Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philoſophy” were com- 
pleted and publiſhed, under the auſpices of the Royal 
Society. So great was Newton's modeſty, that he did 
not chuſe to riſque a publication of ſuch high import, 
without the concurrence of the moſt learned men in the 
kingdom; and the event juſtified his prudence. The 
book, at firſt, was far from meeting with that univerſal 
applauſe which it was one day deſtined to receive. The 
pleaſing, but viſionary hypotheſes of Des Cartes had 


then obtained full poſſeſſion of the world, and Newton's 


theories were too ſublime to be comprehended at once, 
even by the acuteſt minds. But no ſooner were his 
principles underſtood, than they extorted general aſſent 
to their truth, and the voice of applauſe rolled with 
encreaſed energy and volume over every country where 
genuine ſcience was diffuſed, | | 
In the very ſame year in which this grand work made 
is appearance, he proved himſelf one of the moſt zealous 
defenders of his alma mater, againſt the unconſtitutional 
attacks of James II.; and, ſoon after, was choſen one of 
is members in the convention parliament, 
In 1696, by the intereſt of Mr. Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer, who loved and patroniſed genius, he 
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was appointed warden of the mint; and, three veats 


after, was raiſed to be maſter, which office he retained to 


the end of his life; and in which ſituation he was of | 
ſignal ſervice to his country, particularly in the then 


depreciated ſtate of the coinage. He now appointed Mr. 
Whiſton his deputy, in the profeſſor's chair of mathe. 


matics at Cambridge, with the full falary; and ſoon . 
after reſigned wholly, in favour of that able, but im- | 


prudent, man. 


In 1703, he was choſen preſident of the Royal Soci. 
ety; and, without introducing the lighteſt reflection on 
preſent, or paſt times, it may be affirmed, that this office | 


was never more reſpectably filled. He had previouſly 


been elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sci. | 
ences at Paris; for the French, notwithſtanding the 
predilection natural to every nation in favour of its own | 
heroes and philoſophers, ſoon relinquiſhed the fanciful | 
philoſophy of their countryman, Des Cartes, 12 the 


ſolid principles of Newton. 


Since he had firſt diſcovered the heterogeneous mix- 


ture of light, and the production of colours ariſing from 
thence, much of his time had been employed in per- 


fecting, and aſcertaining, the theory on which his diſ- 


covery was founded. In fact, this ſeems to have been 
his favourite invention, and he ſpent no leſs than thirty 


years in verifying his own experiments. At laſt, his 


« Optics“ appeared in 1704; and, in this ſcience, he 


ſtands abſolutely unrivalled and alone. In his fluxions, | 
and his principle of gravity, as applied to the ſolar 
ſyſtem, there had been ſome obſcure hints from others; 
but in diſſecting a ray of light into its primary conſti- | 
tuent particles, which then admitted of no farther ſepar- 


ation; in the diſcovery of the different refrangibility 
of 
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of theſe particles thus ſeparated ; and, in ſhort, in the 
whole arcana of optics which he developed, he was 
at once the original inventor, and the finiſher. Toge- 
ther with his © Optics,” he publiſhed his Fluxions,” 
which had alſo long engaged his attention; and, in fack, 
from his averſion to literary diſputes, he concealed this 
diſcovery ſo long, that Leibnitz attempted to claim the 
merit of the original invention; but in this he was com- 
pletely foiled by the zeal and induſtry of Newton's 
friends. 

Queen Anne, as a teſtimony of her approbecin of 
his exalted merit, conferred the honour of knighthood 
on Newton, in 1705; and when George I. aſcended 
the throne, he received the moſt flattering attentions 
from Caroline, princeſs of Wales; who. having a taſte 
for philoſophical enquiries, . his converſation 
with the moſt amiable condeſcenſion, and was often 
heard to declare, that ſhe congratulated herſelf on being 
born in the ſame age with fir Iſaac Newton. 

This princeſs obtained from him a copy of a chrono- 
logical work, which he had drawn up for his own amuſe- 
ment, but with no deſign of committing to the preſs. 
Probably with a view to the extenſion of his fame, ſhe 
allowed a tranſcript to be taken in confidence; but the 
perſon who had got this treaſure, ſurreptitiouſly printed 
itin France, and involved our philoſopher in a diſpute, 
which it had been the whole ſtudy of his life to ſhun. 
Yet even Newton could not expect the felicity of 
extinguiſhing envy- before the grave; he felt himſelf 
attacked more than once ; but the ſhafts which had been 
aimed at him generally recoiled on the aſſailant, or fell 
pointleſs to the ground. 

Aiter enjoying a ſettled and uniform ſtate of health, the 


14 reſult 
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reſult of temperance and regularity, to the age of eighty, | 
fir Iſaac began to be afflicted with an incontinence of | 
urine, This was afterwards found to be incurable, and 
the paroxyſms of the diſorder were ſometimes ſo violent, | 
that large drops of ſweat followed each other down his 
face. Under theſe alflicting circumſtances, the philoſo. 
pher and the chriſtian were equally conſpicuous. Not 
a murmur eſcaped his lips: he diſſembled the moſt acuie | 
feelings of pain; and, in the intervals of eaſe, aſſumed } 
all the cheerfulneſs and good humour which had ever 
been the conſtant reſidents of his breaſt, | 
Nature being at laſt worn out, fir Iſaac reſigned his 
breath in the eighty-fifth year of his age; and was ho- 
noured with a ſplendid funeral, and a monument in Weſt : 
minſter-abbey. The Latin inſcription on which is a | 
model of elegance and nervous preciſion. 
It appears, that fir Iſaac Newton was of a miadling | 
ſtature; and, towards the decline of life, diſpoſed to cor- | 
pulency. His countenance was venerably pleaſing, but 
diſcovered little of the penetrating ſagacity which marked 
his compoſitions. He never had occaſion .to uſe ſpec- 
tacles; and, it is aid, that he loſt only one tooth during 
his life. 
In contemplating the various excellencies of his pro- 
found genius ſagacity, penetration, energy of mind, and 
diligence, ſeem to vie with each other, ſo that it is 
difficult to ſay, for which of thoſe endowments he was 
moſt conſpicuous; yet, with unaffected modeſty, he 
diſclaimed all ſingular pretenſions to ſuperior talents; 
and obſerved to one of his friends, who was compli- | 
menting him on his ſublime diſcoveries, that if he had | 
done any thing in ſcience worthy of notice, it was owing 
to patient induſtry of thinking rather than to extraor- | 
dinary 
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dinary ſagacity above other men. * I keep,” ſaid he, 
the ſubje& conſtantly before me, and wait till the firſt 


dawnings open ſlowly, by little and little, into a full and 


clear light.“ Unvarying and unwearied attention, in- 
deed, to any object, will accompliſh great things; but, 
perhaps, no perſeverance, without an uncommon ſhafe of 
genius, could form a Newton. 

His temper is ſaid to have been remarkably mild and 
equable, and incapable of being ruffled by ordinary ac- 
cidents. He was ſuch a lover of peace, that he regretted 
whatever diſturbed it as the greateſt calamity that could 
befal him. When ſome objections were ſtarted to his 
theory of light and colours, we find him thus expreſſing 
his concern: *I blamed my own imprudence in part- 


ing with ſo real a bleſſing as my quiet, to run after a 


ſhadow.” In ſhort, his magnanimity was ſuch, that he 
would rather have loſt the credit of the moſt ſublime 
diſcoveries ever made by man, than have riſqued that 
tranquillity of mind, which, to a philoſopher, is cer- 
tainly the higheſt charm of life. | 

He ſpent the prime of his life in thoſe abſtruſe inveſ- 
tigations, which have immortaliſed his name, under the 
fade of academic bowers ; but ſo little was he tinctured 
with peculiarity of taſte or manners, that no ſooner was 
he removed to the mint, than he devoted his chief at- 
tention to the duties of his ſtation, and thenceforward 


regarded mathematics and philoſophy only as ſecon- 


dary objects. Happily, however, for his country and 
mankind, he had nearly exhauſted the ſubjects of his 
reſearch, by what he had previouſly performed, and 
therefore he turned to new avocations with the leſs re- 

luctance. e 
His modeſty was one of the moſt remarkable traits in 
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his character; and ſeldom do we find eminent worth or ſo 
genius without a conſiderable ſhare of this faſcinating dor 
quality. He put himſelf on a level with every com. ne 
pany. No fingularities, natural or affected, diſtinguiſned WI 2: 
him from other men; and the ſharp eye of cenſoriouſ- on 
neſs could never charge him with the vanity of pre- dei! 
ſumed ſuperiority. == 
Though zealouſly attached, from conviction, to the fou. 
church of England, he was averſe to perſecution of any kat 
kind. In his correct and enlightened ſentiments, the only | cipa 


ſchiſmatics were the vicious and the profane. Yet this 
tiberal mode of thinking did not ariſe from any predilec- 
tion for natural religion: on the contrary, he was deeply 
and ferioufly impreſſed with the truth of revelation, and 
he ſtudied the bible longer, and with more intenſe appli. 
cation, than any other book. 

Sir Iſaac was economical and frugal from principle; 
but he was guilty of no meanneſs in accumulating 
wealth; nor are there wanting inſtances of his genero- 
fity, when fortune had put it in his power to be liberal, 
When circumſtances required it, ke indulged in expence 
with a good grace; but he had no taſte for that oſtenta- T. 


tious fort of magnificence, which little minds think in- powe 
dicative of importance. He wanted no external ſhow to man 
ſet of his ſolid merit; and his character being REALLr prime 
GREAT, he had no affectation of appearing wiſer or by the 
better than other men. expoſ 

Sir Iſaac Newten never entered into the matrimonial duced 
ſtate, nor, perhaps, had he leifure to think of love. BM rious 1 
During the prime of his age, he was immerſed in thoſe WI 2 con 
abſtracted ſpeculations in which the paſhons have little and le 
ſhare; and he was afterwards engaged in an important Lowes 


employment, and fufficienily taken up with company; 
is 
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ſo that he appears ſcarcely to have felt the want of 
domeſtic endearments. Indeed, a perſon who would pur- 


ſue his ſtudies, on occafions, three hours after his dinner 


was on the table, or fit for as long a time half undreſſed 
on going to bed, or getting up in the morning, his mind 
being wholly abſorbed in ſpeculation, could have little 


reliſh for a cloſe companion, and, perhaps, would have - 
found one an incumbrance. In fact, it has been faid, 


that his little attachment to women and wine was a prin- 
cipal means of his ſucceſsful attainments in knowledge. 


XXXV. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 


(EARL OF ORFORD.) 


Born 1674.—Died 1745. 


Tusk muſt ſurely be fome latent faſcination in 
rower, © to vulgar ſouls unknown,” elſe, where is the 
man who would be ambitious to ſupport the office of 
prime miniſter for the ſpace of twenty years ;—haraffed 
by the duties of office, abſorbed in political intrigues, 
:xpoſed to the malignity of opponents, and often tra- 
duced by his country for his really prudent and merito- 
nous ſervices ? The ſubject of the following pages made 
z conſpicuous figure in the councils of two fovereigns, 
and long directed the machine of ſtate: he appears, 
owe ver, neither to deſerve all the panegyric that has. 
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been laviſhed on him by his friends, nor all the obloquy | hi 
that has been aimed at him by his enemies. el 
The family of Robert Walpole had flouriſhed for WM m 
ages in the county of Norfolk, and had been of confi. | nz 
derable note; but he encreaſed its honours with many w. 
ſplendid additions. He was born at Houghton, and be 
educated on the foundation at Eton, whence he was ch 
elected to king's college, Cambridge. We have no me. | he 
morials of his juvenile days, that deſerve enumeration: | pO 
he appears to have been originally as much indebted to tio 
his good fortune, as to his extraordinary talents, for the 
diſtinctions he acquired. | an 
In the twenty- ſixth year of his age, he was returned vel 
to parliament for King's Lynn, in Norfolk, and repre. po 
ſented that borough for a number of years. He had not | on 
been long a member of the houſe of commons, before his } to 
popular ſpecies of eloquence attracted notice; for we a 
find that in 1705 he was appointed one of the council to of 


his royal highneſs George, prince of Denmark, lord high | 
admiral of England; and afterwards made ſucceſſively 
ſecretary at war, and treaſurer of the navy. 

When an impeachment gave Dr. Sacheverel a degree 
of celebrity, which his talents would never have ac- 
quired, Walpole was choſen one of the managers to | 
make good the articles againſt him, and among the reſt 
he received the thanks of the houſe for his ſervices. 

A change of adminiſtration taking place in 1710, he | 

was removed from all his poſts, and next year, on ac- | 
count of his attachment to the great duke of Marlbo- | 
rough, and his oppoſition to the tory miniſtry, he was 
charged with corrupt practices while ſecretary of war, 


voted guilty of a high breach of truſt, expelled the 
huouſe, 
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houſe, and committed to the Tower. The object of his 
enemies, however, in paſſing this ſentence on him, was 
more probably to diſgrace Walpole in the eyes of the 
nation, than to ſecure the ends of public juſtice. The 
whigs conſidered him as a martyr in their cauſe, and the 
borough of Lynn re- elected him, and perſiſted in its 
choice. The more he was depreſſed, the more popular 
he became, and he exerted his eloquence on ſome im- 
portant occaſions in ſuch a manner, as to rivet the affec- 


tions of the people. 


On the death of the queen, the whig party triumphed, 


and the known zeal of Walpole in favour of the Hano- 


verian ſucceffion, added to his abilities as a ſpeaker, 
pointed him out to the regard of George I. immediately 
on his acceſſion. Accordingly he was made paymiſter 
to the army, and ſworn a privy counſellor. 

When a new parliament was convened, the conduct 
of the laſt miniſtry was one of the firſt objects of ani- 
mad verſion. A committee of ſecrecy was choſen, of 
which Walpole was conſtituted chairman, and under his 
management, articles of impeachment were voted by the 
commons againſt Oxford, Bolingbroke, Ormond, and 
Strafford, who had been the chief promoters of a peace, 
which the nation conſidered as very inadequate in its 
terms to the brilliant ſucceſſes of the war. Walpole's 
ſervices in this affair, which ſavoured, however, pretty 
ſtrongly of party ſpleen, were ſo generally acceptable, 
that he ſoon roſe to be firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Notwithſtanding the peacemakers had been removed 


from their ſtations, and Bolingbroke, reputed the moſt 


eminent In talents, had fled to avoid the ſtorm, unani- 
mity did not long prevail in the new councils. The in- 
fluence 
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fluence of ſecretary Stanhope and his adherents appeared 
to preponderate over that of Walpole, and the import. 
ance of the latter was gradually declining in the ſcale of 
adminiſtration. He felt the ſlippery ground on which he 
ſtood, and began to look about him with the crafty vigi- 
lance of a courtier. 

In April, 1717, Mr. Secretary Stanhope delivered a 
royal meſſage to the houſe of commons, demanding an 
extraordinary ſupply, the object of which was obviouſly 
to ſecure ſome new purchaſes in Germany, from the at- 
tacks of Charles XII. of Sweden, from whom they had 
originally been wreſted. The ſecretary having moved 
that this ſupply ſhould be granted, a long and impaſſion- 
ed debate took place, in which Walpole was obſerved 
to keep a profound filence. He knew that the country 
or independent members, conſidered this proceeding as 
contrary to the act of ſettlement, and by tacitly joining 
with the ſtrongeſt fide, he hoped to gain the aſcendancy 
over his rivals in office, without actually offending his 
majeſty. This temporizing policy, however, he was not 
permitted to obſerve. In the courſe of the debate ſome 
of the members who were hoſtile to the ſupply, noticed 
the apparent diviſion among his majeſty's miniſters, 
Walpole felt himſelf committed, and ſpoke in favour of 
the motion, which at laſt was carried by a majority of 
only four votes. 

A man leſs verſed in the intrigues of courts than Wal- 
pole, muſt have now foreſeen, that with ſo flender a ma- 
jority, no Britiſh miniſtry could ſtand its ground. He 
therefore took the wiſeſt alternative, and reſigned, that he 
might retain ſome credit with the popular party, but 
merely, as it afterwards appeared, with the view of be- 
ing reſtored with greater plenitude of power. Factious 


movements. 
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movements, like theſe, are not unfrequent ; yet in every 
age, how many dupes are there to ſuch deceptions ! 

On the very day of his reſignation, Walpole brought 
in the famous ſinking- fund bill, which has ſince been ſo 
often perverted to purpoſes different from its original 
deſtination, that till within theſe few years it has proved 
a nuiſance rather than a benefit. 

In the debates on this bill, the conteſt became ſo 
warm between Walpole and Stanhope, that on ſome 
ſevere expreſſions from the latter, the former loft his 
uſual happy command of temper, and retorted with great 
impetuoſity. The acrimony on both ſides betrayed 
circumſtances which it would have been for the credit 
of each to conceal; on which a member, with poignant 
irony, obſerved, that he was ſorry to ſee thoſe two 
great men fall foul of one another; however,” ſaid he, 
„ fince they have, by miſchance, diſcovered their naked- 
neſs, we ought, according to the euſtom of the eaſt, to 
conceal it, by turning our backs upon them.” 

In the next ſeſſion of parliament, Walpole affected to 
be the flaming patriot, and was the determined. oppoſer 
of adminiſtration in every thing. He could ſee no me- 
nit in any meaſure that militated againſt his own ambi- 
tion for place ; and as the miniſtry had ſtood longer than 
he imagined, he now exerted all his powers of eloquence 
to render himſelf formidable, or to effect their fall. 

Tae lure of office, however, being held out to his 
view, he ſoftened his tone, and the courtier began to un- 
maſk his real character. Walpole was again appointed 
paymaſter of the forces, and ſeveral of his friends were 
likewiſe promoted. His converſion was now ſincere, and 
hence forward he pleaded as ſtrongly in defence of mi- 
niſterial meaſures as he had formerly impugned them. 

His 
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His new-born zeal facilitated his acceſſion to the higheft 


pitch of power. 
the treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; and when 


the king viſited the continent in 1723, he was nominated 


one of the lords juſtices, and ſworn ſole ſecretary of 


ſtate. About this time too he received another mark of 
royal favour in the elevation of his ſon to a peerage, 


while he himſelf was made knight of the bath, and ſoon ; 


after knight of the garter ! 
such an accumulation of honour and emolument 


heaped upon one family, with a rapidity almoſt unex- 


ampled, naturally excited diſſatisfaction; and as the 


meaſures of fir Robert's adminiſtration were often novel 
and bold, the preſs teemed with invectives againſt him. 


But the equanimity of his mind preſerved him from 
feeling their poiſoned force, and the well-diſciplined 
parliamentary phalanx, by which he was ſupported, 
maintained him, in ſpite of all oppoſition, in the office 


of premier, through a period, of which, in point of dura. | 


tion, our annals furniſh few parallel inſtances. 
To enter into the principles of his conduct, and to 


appreciate his merits and defects, for the ſpace of twenty . 


years, cannot be expected in any general work. To 


impartial hiſtory be it left, to diſcern truth through the 
exaggerations of political friendſhip, and the miſrepre- 


ſentations of political enmity. 


Sir Robert Walpole has been branded as the father of 3 


corruption. That he was the firft miniſter who exer- 


cCiſed undue influence, cannot be allowed; but he, per- 
haps, deſerves the cenſure of rearing and reducing it | 
into ſyſtem. When there is ſo little pure virtue in pri- 


vate life, why, alas! ſhould we expect it in public, where 


the temptations are ſo much greater and more nume: 
rous? 


He was again appointed firſt lord of 
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rous ? Far be it from us to advocate; as ſome, have done 
with the groſſeſt effrontery, the cauſe of political venality 
and corruption; yet we do not think every man who 
ſerves his country for gain, wholly loſt to the calls of a 
generous patriotiſm, or likely to ſacrifice its intereſt to 
a penſion, a place, or a bribe, if any great and eventful 
criſis ſhould take place. 

After long directing the helm of ſtate, fir Robert Wal- 
pole was at laſt driven from power, by intrigues not 
more deep, but more powerful than his own. In 1742, 
finding that he was no longer able to carry a majority in 
the houſe of commons, he reſigned all his places, and fled 
for ſhelter behind the throne. After much difficulty and 
oppoſition, the commons agreed that a committee ſhould 
be appointed to enquire into the conduct of the fallen 
miniſter; but the inveſtigation to which this was intended 
to lead, was rejected by the houſe of lords; and the two 
houſes being at variance on this account, his majeſty, in 
order to ſcreen his old ſervant, was obliged to prorogue 
the parliament. 

Meanwhile he was created earl of Orford, and received 
a penſion of 4000l. a year, in conſideration of his long and 
faithful ſervices. The people, however, continued loud 
in their cry for vengeance; and an ineffectual attempt was 
made next ſeſſion of parliament, to revive the proceedings 
agünſt him. At laſt the ferment ſubſided: and Orford 
retired to domeſtic privacy and peace, which from the 
ſerenity of his natural temper, he ſeemed eminently qua- 
lified to enjoy. Whatever objections may have been 


ſubſtantiated againſt his miniſterial conduct, his private 


character was univerſally allowed to be replete with 


amiable and benevolent qualities. He was the fond, in- 


dulgent parent, the kind maſter, the beneficent patron, 


the 
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the firm friend, and the agreeable companion. It was 
impoſlible not to love the man, however the premier 
might be cenſured and reprobated; and yet we do not 
conceive that he was more culpable in his public cha- 
racter, than many other great men ſince him, who have 
had the direction of governmental affairs, and who have 
often notoriouſly ſacrificed the public welfare to their 
private emolument and ambition, 

The compliment which Pope pays this celebrated 
ſtateſman, in reply to one of his friends, who bids him go 


and fee fir Robert, will be more durable than the monu- | 


mental braſs, and ſhews his eſtimable private worth: 


Seen him J have, but in his happier hour 
Of ſocial pleaſure, ill exchang'd for pow'r; 
Scen him, uncumber'd with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 


Lord Orford did not long ſurvive his reſignation, 
Mankind in general look forward to the calm of declin- 
ing life with complacency and ſatisfaction: but the am- 
bitious mind, enured to the buſtle of buſineſs or intrigue, 
is ſeldom happy in the ſhade. The creatures of habit, 
we pine for gratifications we have loſt ; and at the cloſe 
of our days we find it too late to form new connections, 
and be in love with new purſuits. When life is once 
planned into method, and eſtabliſhed in principle, every 
deviation gives us pain, and every change, however much 
it may flatter in proſpect, is ſure to diſappoint us in poſ. 
ſeſſion. Happy is he who can early fit down content, 
and who nrver heaves a ſigh for change! 
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. XXXVI. JOHN DALRYMPLE, 
* EARL OF STAIR, 
e 
. Born 1673.—Died 1747. 


d | SoM E men dazzle for a time by a ſpecious luſtre, but 
0 | ſuddenly glide like an unſubſtantial meteor from our 
1- WM fgbt. Others, with qualities fitted to adorn the higheſt 

MF ſiations, being cramped in their energies, and confined 
to a narrow ſphere, caſt, like the glow-worm, a feeble 
light, which is noticed only by near obſervers. It was, 
however, the happier fortune of the earl of Stair, to poſ- 
ſeſs thoſe talents and virtues which are honourable and 
uſeful to his kind, and to he called to the diſcharge of 
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. duties which made them appear to the greateſt advantage. 
n- Born to high rank, and inveſted with great commands, | 
e, he reflected more honour on place and title than he re- | 
it, ceived, and was not only the idol of his own times, but 


ſe will be a theme of applauſe to all poſterity. As a hero, 


2 
— — 


« a politician, and a man, he exhibited an example of all 4 
0 that is great and good; ſo that he may ſafely be held up If + 
= KL model of imitation to future ages, as well as the glory \W 
1 of his own. Wl | 
4. | This accompliſhed nobleman was the eldeſt ſon of the | i} 
it, | firſt earl of Stair. Even when an infant he diſplayed his 1 
ruling paſſion the love of military glory. He muſtered i 


1 regiment of boys of his own age, which he called by 1 
his own name; and in a ſhort time rendered them ſa Il. 
perfect in ſuch evolutions as ſuited his youthful fancy, 1 
that his future heroiſm and ſucceſs might even then be 
I perceived 
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perceived by a penetrating eye. Warmed with the en. 
thuſiaſm of virtue, and poſſeſſing a magnanimity beyond | 
his years, he ſhewed his averſion to whatever was daſtardly | 
or mean in his aſſociates, and encouraged in them what. } 


ever was manly and decorous. 


By the age of ten he had made aſtoniſhing progreſs in 
the learned languages, under a private tutor; the French 
At fourteen years 
of age he had run through the uſual routine of academic } 
ſtudies at the univerſity of Edinburgh; and was equally | 
diſtinguiſhed for his natural and acquired accompliſh. | 


of courſe became an eaſy acquiſition. 


ments. 


minds. There are many, indeed, who may, without 


violence, be put to any profeſſion, becauſe they have no 
particular aptitude or inclination for one rather than an- 


other : but when the genius ſeems to have an original 


and honourable direction, it is worſe than folly to at- 
The earl of Stair, however, was not | 
one of thoſe parents who will not recede from a precon- 


ceived idea : he at once yielded to the importunity of his 


ſon, and ſent him, while ſtill a boy, into Holland, where | 


he initiated himſelf in the ſtudy of arms, under that ex- 


cellent commander, William, prince of Orange; who | 


teſtified for the young hero the reſpe& due to his pro- 
miſing talents, and the affectionate tenderneſs of a father, 

Here he made a rapid progreſs in fortification and gun- 
nery, and in various modern languages, which he after- 
wards ſpoke with purity and fluency. Here, too, he inhaled 


that ſpirit of liberty and independence, which he after- | 


wards 


But although his predilection for a military life had dif. | 
played itſelf ſo early, his father at firſt intended him for | 
the law ; and this affords a ſtrong example-of the impro. | 
per inattention of parents to the bias of their children's } 
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wards breathed in every air, and manifeſted in every. 


action. 

About the era of our glorious revolution, he returned 
to his native country, aud by his eloquence and his ad- 
dreſs drew over numbers to the cauſe of William, by 
his pathetic repreſentation of what the proteſtants ſuf- 
fered on the continent, and of the dangerous ambition of 
the houſe of Bourbon. All were charmed with his man- 
ners and his ſentiments; and almoſt all who heard or 
beheld him became converts to his principles. 

William was not unmindful of his youthful zeal; he 


ook him in his ſervice to Ireland, where he diſplayed 


the greateſt perſonal reſolution ; and in the beginning of 
16591, he accompanied his royal maſter to Holland. 

The reception which Dalrymple found here was flat- 
tering in the extreme: he was careſſed by all ranks; and 
{bon after received a colonel's commiſſion : nor was it 
bong before he had an opportunity of particularly diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf in the glorious but unſucceſsful battle of 
Seenkirk, fought in 1692. All the officers behaved well, 
but Dalrymple performed prodigies of valour. He ral- 
lied his regiment after the ranks had been broken by the 

enemy's artillery, and ſtopped their purſuit, till the reſt 
of the brigade had time to form. 

From this time nothing remarkable occurs in the life 
of colonel Dalrymple till 1702, when he appeared again 
it the head of his regiment, in Flanders, under the victo- 
nous duke of Marlborough: he ſerved in moſt of his 
grace's campaigns, and by his military genius, his un- 
laken fortitude, and amiable manners, won the regard 
and eſteem of that great commander. It is impoſſible to 
do juſtice to the achievements of. Dalrymple, in a long 
kries of the moſt brilliant actions and ſucceſſes, crowded 
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into ſo narrow a ſpace of time. Suffice it to ſay, that | 
ſcarcely any memorable affair took place in which he did 


not participate, and bear away his full ſhare of glory, 
When the duke of Marlborough returned home, in 


1709, he introduced colonel Dalrymple to her majeſty, | 
with the moſt liberal encomiums on his ſervices: and | 
his father dying ſoon after, the queen, as a reward for 

his military ſervices, and a trial eſſay of his political | 
talents, ſent the young earl of Stair ambaſſador extraor. 
dinary to Auguſtus II. king of Poland, who was ſo much | 


- charmed by his lordſhip's amiable qualities, that he heartily 


entered into all the meaſures of the allies, which the am. | 


baſſador was commiſſioned to recommend and enforce. 


After reſiding four years at the Poliſh court, with | 


honour to himſelf, and advantage to his country, he was 


recalled; and the political friends with whom he was | 
connected by every tie of gratitude and eſteem, being 


diſplaced, he was involved in their fate. On this occa- 
fion, his native integrity was proved beyond a doubt; 
ſo little had he regarded his individual intereſt, that he 
had contracted a conſiderable debt, and his plate and 
equipage would have been ſeized, had it not been for the 
generous interference of his countryman, lieutenant Law. 
ſon, who offered him the loan of a ſum of money to 
redeem them. The gratitude of the earl of Stair to this 
gentleman, ever after, was as honourable as the friendſnip 
he had received. | 

He now retired to a country life, but was not long 
doomed to inglorious inactivity. On the acceſſion of 
George I. he was appointed one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber, ſworn of the privy-council, and ſoon after 
made commander in chief of the forces in North Britain. 
His inf uence in his native country was ſo great, that he 
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rendered the higheſt ſervice to the miniſtry in the returns 
to the new parliament that met in 1715, and was him- 
{elf elected one of the fixteen peers. At this criſis, an 
ambaſſador of genius, fortitude, penetration, and addreſs, 
was peculiarly wanted at the court of Verſailles, and the 
carl of Stair was pitched on as the perſon who poſſeſſed 
all thoſe qualities in an eminent degree ; and, indeed, the 
high expectations entertained of him, were amply grati- 
fed. Though Lord Stair had to counteract the policy 
of the moſt intriguing court on earth, he developed its 
jecret deſigns with ſo much judgment, and contended 
for the intereſts of his country with ſo little fear, that he 


was no leſs reſpected than dreaded by the French govern- 


ment. He dived into the deepeſt councils of Louis and 
the pretender, and fruſtrated their deſigns, in general, 
before they were ripe for execution. . On the death of 
the king of France, he intimidated the regent to ſuch a 
degree by a very ſpirited memorial, that the latter reluc- 
tantly withdrew the promiſed aſſiſtance to the pretender 


and the puny efforts to excite a rebellion in Scotland 


came to nothing. 

As a negociator, the earl of Stair attracted deſerved 
notice, and ſhone unrivalled in his day. His diſinte- 
reſted character gave force to his remonſtrances, and 
his high ſpirit would not brook chicanery or delay. He 
ſupported the honour and dignity of his country with a 
boldneſs that, in ordinary men, would have been deemed 
infolence or raſhneſs. When the duke of Orleans, 
regent of France, came in great ſtate to viſit him, and 
had ſet one foot on the ground, but kept the other 
fixed in the ſtep of the coach, lord Stair, who had been 
:dvancing, obſerving this poſture, halted, and demanded 
of one of the attendants of his highneſs, © if his maſter 

came 
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came to viſit him as his Britannic majeſty's ambaſſador, 
or as earl of Stair ?” Receiving no anſwer, he added, 


if he comes to ſee lord Stair, I ſhall reckon it my 
greateſt honour to receive any one othcer of the crown, 


much more the duke regent; at the door of his coach; 


but if he comes to viſit the ambaſſador of my auguſt and 


royal maſter, I think I ſhould be unworthy the truſt | 
repoſed in me, if I went a ſtep farther than I have 


done.” 
This being reported to the regent, he drove away, and 


cauſed it to be notified to his excellency, that his appear- 


ance at court would be diſpenſed with. For ſome months 
this coolneſs continued; but the earl hearing of ſome 
naval equipments which could not be looked at with 
indifference, he forced his way to an audience ; and 


argued with ſo much ſpirit, and ſhewed ſuch an intimate | 
knowledge of the moſt latent deſigns of the different 


courts of the continent, that the regent was forced into a 
confeſſion of ſome very deep and extenſive machinations 
againſt the repoſe of Britain. 0 

In ſhort, his abilities had ſuch an aſcendency over 


the regent before he left France, that his highneſs being 
once publicly aſked, what part he would take in the 


troubles of the north, anſwered, . juſt what the Britiſh 
ambaſſador pleaſes.” Nor was he leſs acceptable to the 
people in general: he was benevolent and charitable, 
and endeared to the lower ranks "y his . and 
hoſpitality. 

Indeed the honour of his country had ever been the 
ruling motive of the earl of Stair. He had involved 
himſelf conſiderably in debt, in ſupporting his high cha- 
racter at the French court; and being unwilling to con- 
tract the ſcale of his magnificence, he ſolicited and 

obtained 


gun! 
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obtained his recal. The king, however, was ſo well 
pleated with the conduct of his ambaſſador, that he 
declared he would have created him a duke, had not the 
law of the union oppoſed it, and evinced ſuch a ſenſe of 
his fidelity, that no eulogium could go beyond it. The 
pcople, on the other hand, echoed back the praiſes of 
their ſovereign, and every voice reſounded with applauſe. 
The favour of George I. remained unabated to the laſt ; 
and on his late majeſty's aſcending the throne, he was 
received into the ſame confidence. In addition to the 
other honourable poſts he held, he was made lord admi- 
ral of Scotland, in 1730; but. no blandiſhments could 
divert him from what he conſidered as his duty to his 
country: and when the plan of an exciſe was firſt 
brought into parliament by fir Robert Walpole, he was 
one of thoſe who oppoſed it on the pureſt principles; 
and, ſoon after, he reſigned all his places. Yet he 
ſhewed no hoſtility againſt the miniſter; and on every 
occaſion behaved with a moderation ſuitable to the dignity 
of his character, | 
Diſencumbered of office, his lordſhip now betook 
himſelf to the practice of agriculture ; and by the im- 
provements he introduced, was no leſs beneficial to his 
country than when in his proudeſt exaltation. He was 
ſtill viſited and careſſed by all who were eſtimable in 
worth, celebrated for talents, or dignified by rank, In 
urbanity, and colloquial faſcination, he had no equal; 
and the excellent qualities of his heart were correſpond 
ent to the brighteſt diſplay of his accompliſhments. 
While employed in rural ſtudies, a change of miniſtry 
took place; a war was on the eve of breaking out, and 
his lordſhip was again invited into the ſervice of his 
gountry, With the approbation of every good ſubject, 
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and of every true Briton, he was, in 1742, made field. 
warſhal of his majeſty's forces, and ambaſſador extra. | 
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ordinary and plenipetentiary to the ſtates- general. The | £ 
king now, emancipated from the councils of Walpole, ! 5 
received him with a degree of tenderneſs and affec- fo 
tion, which convinced every ſpectator how much he * 
eſteemed him; and ſoon afterwards ſent him to Holland, I ve 


where his eloquence and arguments had ſo much weight 
with their high mightineſſes, that they were not long in 
adopting the views of the Britiſh court. | 

To enumerate every praiſe-worthy action of this | 
great general and politician, would ſwell this article to | 
an improper length. At the ſucceſsful battle of Dettin- 
gen, where he commanded in chief, he ſhewed the ſame 
unſhaken courage, and intrepidity, as had adorned his 
youthful years; but finding active ſervice too heavy at 
this ſeaſon of life, he petitioned ſoon after to reſign, and 
reſumed his rural occupations with freſh delight. | 

However, on the breaking out of the rebellion, in 
1745, he repaired to court, and made a tender of his 
beſt ſervices, which were gladly accepted. He accom: | 
panied the duke of Cumberland to Edinburgh, and 
aſſiſted his operations. This was the laſt public ſervice 
he was able to perform. His health gradually gave way, 
or, rather, age aſſerted its ſovereign ſway over his con- 
ſtitution, and in May, 1747, he breathed his laſt. 

The patrician youth, whoſe boſom beats high for 
glory, and who views her temple within his reach, will 
contemplate the character of field-marſhal the earl of 
Stair with emulation and delight; while thoſe whoſe 
proſpects are more limited, may copy this illuſtrious 
pattern in all the virtues of his heart, with pleaſure and 


advantage. Equally fitted for camps or courts, he ſhone 
| | in 
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in both with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. His honour was unim- 


peached, and his veracity would admit of no compro- 
miſe with deception, He was great without pride, juſt 
without rigour, and bountiful without oſtentation. His 
ſoul melted at diſtreſs, and his hand was ever open to 
relieve merit, or his favour to cheriſh and raiſe it. In a 
word, he poſſeſſed accompliſhments and virtues which 
dignify human nature, exalted his country, and benefited 
his king. 

In perſon, he was above the ordinary ſtature, but 
graceful and handſome to an uncommon degree. His 
mien inſpired reſpe&t; and on his countenance was 
imprinted the ſoft ſmile of benignity, the emanation of 
a humane and virtuous heart. Indeed, all the graces of his 
perſon were but ſo many indications of the ſuperior 
beauties of his mind; and the love and admiration he 
attrated were leſs paid as compliments to his exalted 
rank and ſtation, than to his genuine worth and merit. 
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XXXVII. SIR HANS SLOANE, Barr. 


3 
Born I660.—Died 1752. - 

| t 
"T xosz who {ſmooth the oa to ſcience or literature, | t 
and facilitate its acquiſition to others, are often more : 
( 


permanently uſeful than thoſe who are ſuper-eminently | 
learned themſelves. The greateſt perſonal or mental ac. M ?* 


quirements, die with the poſſeſſors; but thoſe who labour, * 
that others may be wiſe, are a benefit to all poſterity, ; a 
The founders of ſchools, of colleges, of lectures, and 
libraries, are, therefore, entitled to no mean praiſe ;- and _ 
their fame deſerves to live in the genius they have excited, wy 
the patropage they have beſtowed, and the facilities WM © 5 
they have afforded to learning and knowledge. 4M 
As an author, Sloane was diſtinguiſhed for one work oh 
only“ The Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica” as a naturaliſt WY 
and phyſician, he had equals, if not ſuperiors; but, as #7 
the founder of that noble inſtitution, the Britiſh Muſeum, *i 
he claims a niche in the temple of Britiſh worthies ; nor A 
will we refuſe him our humble tribute of applauſe. of þ 
Hans Sloane was a native of Killileagh, in the north 3 
of Ireland, but of Scotch extraction. The firſt dawn- * 
ings of intellect diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to re- "i 
ſearches into the myſteries of nature, and the curiolities "__ 
of art; and his parents, with a judgment which merits larly 
praiſe, encouraged his taſte by a ſuitable education. ſpent 


Natural hiſtory was his delight, and by an eaſy tranſi- * 

tion, the medical art was adopted as a profeſſion. To Ab 

perfect himſelf in this he repaired to London, tt uber 

general repoſitory and mart of knowledge, where 8M 
attended 
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attended the public lectures in every branch of ſcience, 
connected with his favourite purſuits. 

Though ſo young a man, and without the recommend- 
ation of great alliances, he had the felicity to at:ract the- 
notice of the amiable Boyle, and the inquiſitive Ray; 
the former, one of the greateſt experimental philoſophers 
that ever lived, the latter, the beſt naturaliſt and botaniſt” 
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pre, f of his age. Under the auſpices of thoſe gentlemen, {8 
gore Wl Sloane improved his natural abilities, and cultivated his F 
Wy | particular taſte, to a high degree. A ſimilarity. of pur- a 
ed fuits made them friends; and the young ſtudent was not | 
Hur, ungrateful for the patronage he received. | | 
f. Having ſpent four years in London, in unremitted* | 
and attention to his favourite ſtudies, he was adviſed to- vt 
{Rnd travel for further improvement. The univerſity of Paris, 1 
ated, at that time, was diſtinguiſhed: for its eminent profeſſors - 1 | 
. in every branch of the healing art; and there Stoane vi 
determined to become a pupil. Meanwhile he frequented 11 
Fork the public hoſpitals, contracted an acquaintance: with 1 | 
alt E the moſt diſtinguiſhed phyſicians, and every where ex- ji 
I, 3 WF pcricnced that reception which is due to ſcience and 1 
eum talents. It 
1 As a candidate for a ſolid reputation in the firſt ranks 1 
of his profeſſion, he omitted no opportunity of acquiring I 
north) knowledge; he thought no pains too great that opened a 1 
lawn. new field of improvement. From Paris, he went, with 
* e. warm and ample recommendations, to the moſt illuſtrious 
olities 


phylicians and naturaliſts at Montpelier, a ſituation pecu- 
larly favourable for botanical reſearches; and here he 
ſpent a whole year in the moſt captivating inveſtigation ' 
of nature's ſpontaneous productions. 

About the cloſe of 1684, Sloane returned to London, 
where he reſolved to ſettle, and practiſe as a phyſician. 
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His fame had preceded him; and the immortal Syden. | 


ham, a man too great to be tinured:with the meanneſs 


of profeſſional jealouſly, took him not only under his 
patronage, but his roof, and introduced him with the | 
warmeſt zeal to his friends. Thus, in ſuperior minds, | 
we find a generoſity of ſentiment which difdains al! 
ſelfiſh conſiderations, while grovelling ſouls are abſorbed 
in private views, and hate the excellence they cannot | 
reach. The compliment Sydenham paid to the young 
phylician was, no doubt, juſtly due to his ſkill and. | 
accompliſhments; but how few are ſo fortunate as to | 
have their worth allowed, much leſs blazoned to the 
world, by profeſſional rivals for honour and emolument ! | 

Having tranſmitted to his friend, Ray, a great variety 


of ſeeds and plants from France, by the influence of that 


ſedulous enquirer into nature, he was propoſed as a | 


member of the Royal Society, and received with the 


moſt flattering tokens of reſpect. The following year | 


he was elected a fellow of the Royal College of Phyſici- 


ans; and his reputation was now ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, | 
that he might have realized any expectation which his | 


moſt ſanguine wiſhes could form. 
The ruling paſſion, however, overcame the love of 


eaſe, and the accumulation of riches. The duke of 


Albermarle, who had juſt been appointed governor of 
Jamaica, made overtures to Sloane to accompany him 
in quality of his phyſician. This opened a new field to 
his inquifitive mind : nature had not yet been unveiled 
in the Weſt-Indies, and he panted to be the handmaid 
of her charms, and to rifle her ſweets without a rival, 
No repreſentations of his friends could prevail on him 
to relinquiſh his deſign of accepting the offer that had 


been made him ; and, during the ſpace of fifteen months 
that 


35 
that he was reſident at Jamaica, his induſtry in collecting 
plants was ſo indefatigable, that he accumulated more 
than the beſt botaniſts of the time imagined: to be indi- 
genous in that climate, or, indeed, in both the Indies. 
The curioſity of Sloane being, now fully gratified, and- 
his reputation crowned with new acceſſions, he returned: 
to London, and reſumed his practice, which was ſoon 
as extenſive as his abilities were great. Being, choſen- 
phyſician of Chriſt-hoſpital, he gave an illuſtrious proof 
of his philanthropy and difintereſt, by applying the 
whole amount of his ſalary to the relief of the moſt indi- 
gent and miſerable among the patients of the houſe. 
For reſtoring health to the poor, he thought it mean to 
reap emolument. Of this beneficent and noble diſpoſi- 
tion, we find many other inſtances. among the diſciples: 
of Æſculapius; but few occur in any other profeſſion. 
Being elected ſecretary of the Royal Society, in 1693, 
he had the honour of reviving the publication of the“ Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, which had for ſome time been 
intermitted, and greatly enriched the volumes, for many 
years, with his own original contributions. But an 
attention to this department of literature did not limit 
his purſuits. For ſome years he had employed his vacant 
hours, if a liberal and cultivated. mind. can be ſaid to 
know any, in collecting whatever was rare and curious: 
in nature or art; and his cabinet was ſo well filled, that 
it ſoon became worthy of the inſpection of the learned. 
Among, others who vilited this repoſitory, and reſpected 
its ingenious author, was Mr, Couſten, a gentleman of 


STR HANS SLOANE, 


fortune, who. had ſpent his time, and a liberal ſhare of 


his income, in the ſame purſuits. A congeniality of 
mind and taſte devoted him to Dr. Sloane. Anxious 
that his own. collection, and his name, ſhould be per- 
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petuated, he rhoughr he could not better provide for 
both, than by adding his muſeum to that of Sloane, and 
accordingly he bequeathed him the whole. 

The Sloanean cabinet\ thus became one of the firſt in 
Europe; and the learning, the ſkill, the induſtry, and 
the public ſpirit of the proprietor, ſeemed to claim ſome 
diſtinguiſhed honour, Foreigners had duly eſtimated 
Dr. Sloane's high merit as a profeſſional man, and a na- 
turaliſt; and his ſovereign was ready to reward it. About 
1720, George I. to whom he had been firſt phyſician for 
ſome time, raiſed him to the dignity of a baronet. He 
was likewiſe appointed preſident of the college of phyſi- 
clans, and filled the preſident's chair in the Royal Society, 
as ſucceſſor of the immortal Newton. Theſe honours 
at home were allowed by other nations to be well earned; 


and fir Hans Sloane was elected a member of the Royal 


Academy of Paris; and his correſpondence courted by 
alm oſt every learned ſociety in Europe. 

From this period, Sloane and Mead were the only tws 
phyſicians of diſtinguiſhed reputation in the metropolis ; 
and ſuch was the extent of their practice, that they are 
faid to have cleared each about 6000l. a-year. The one, 
as we have ſeen, was introduced by Sydenham, and the 
other by Radcliffe, who during their own time me 
the Æſculapian honours. 

Borne down by weight of years, and loaded with ho- 
nours and opulence, fir Hans Sloane, in 1749, retired to 
Chelſea,to enjoy in peaceful tranquillity the few moments 
of life that were yet to run. He did not, however, 


court ſolitude, but only an exemption from the toils of 


buſineſs, He was daily viſited. by people of high rank 
and diſtinguiſhed literary attainments, whether natives or 


foreigners. A day was ſet * weekly, for a gratuitous 
exhibition 
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exhibition of his muſeum, and another day was devoted 


to the relief of the ſick poor, to whom fir Hans was a 


moſt liberal benefactor during a long and well-ſpent life. 


From the age of ſixteen, this valuable man had been 
ſubje& to pulmonary complaints, and occaſional hymop- 
teſis ; but by TEMPERANCE and medicine, he overcame - 
this radical infirmity, and reached an uncommon degree. 
of longevity. In January, 1752, he expired without a 
groan, in the ninety-firſt year of his age; poſſeſſed of all 
his faculties to the laſt, and crowned with honour and 


glory. 


In perſon, fir Hans was full and well-proportioned; 
in manners, poliſhed and captivating; in converſation, 


ſprightly and facetious. As a phyſician he was truly ſuc- 
ceſsful, and deſerves great credit for being the firſt who 
introduced the free uſe of that valuable ſpecific, the 


jeſuits' bark, which he tried and found efficacious in a a 
variety of complaints, in which before his time dt had 


never been adminiſtered. 


But the beſt part of his character was his genuine 
charity and philanthropy. As his abilities to do good in- 
creaſed, fo did his difpoſition. He was a governor of 


almoſt every haſpital in London; and, beſides his poſthu- 
mous benefactions, was a liberal patron to them dur- 


ing his life. He firſt laid the plan of.a diſpenſatory, 


where the poor might be ſupplied with medicines at 


prime colt ; he preſented the apothecaries' company with 
their botanical garden at Chelſea, in the centre of which 
ſtands his ſtatue by Ryſbrack; he promoted the: eſtas - 
bliſhment of a foundling hoſpital, and communicated the 


beit inſtructions for the nutrition of the children. 


Theſe are ſome of his good deeds which will ſpeak his 
praiſe, when the marble monument moulders into duſt, 
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and the ſtatue no longer bears the ſimilitude of a man. 
Nor was this all: his library and cabinet, which he had 
been at ſo much pains to form and collect, he bequeathed 
to the public, on condition that the ſum of 20,000], 
ſhould be paid to his family. Large as this ſum may 
appear, it was not half the value of the depoſit, and 


ſcarcely more than the intrinfic value of the precious 4 
metals, ſtones, and ores, of which the muſeum alone 
conſiſted. This noble collection of curioſities, added to 
his library of $0,008 volumes, laid the foundation of the 


Britiſh muſeum ; and parliament, with a liberality, which 


reflects the higheſt honour on the nation, by ſubſequent | 
purchaſes, gifts, and bequeſts, was enabled to complete the | 

eſtabliſhment of an inſtitution, whoſe utility will remain 
to lateſt times, and form one of the proudeſt monuments Þ| 


of Britiſh taſte and learning. 
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XXXVIII. MAI OR- GENERAL JAMES WOLFE. 


Born 1726.— Killed 1759. 


TX energy of a ſovereign, or the virtue of a mi- 
niſter, is eaſily communicated to a whole nation. Like | 


the electric ſhock, it is felt to the extremity of the circle. 
Each perſon in contact ſtarts from the torpor of inac- 
tivity, and is inſpired with reſolution to emulate the 
qualities which he fees honoured and admired, When 


talents and virtues are ſure of a reward, competitors for | 


the 
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the prize are never wanted. Encouragement kindled 
the flame of genius, and prompts the ardour of military 
glory. The immortal and adored William Pitt, whoſe” 
eloquence flaſhed indignation in the corrupt and degene- 
rate, and whoſe plaudits were ever paid to virtue, whoſe 
capacious mind embraced-every object, and whoſe ſpirit 
proved the ſhield- of his country, and the terror of her 
foes, by his vigorous meaſures waked a race of heroes 
into being, and foſtered them with paternal care. He 
ſought for merit wherever it was to be found; he diſco- 
vered it ſometimes under the cloud of neglect, and ſome- 


times in the ſhade of obſcurity, 


He called it into action 


for the public honour and ſervice, and reaped a harveſt 
of glory from its ſucceſs. Among others whom this pe- 
netrating and ſagacious ſtateſman armed with the thunders 
of Britain, was the illuſtrious ſubject of the ſubſequent 
brief memoirs. Sorry we are that the ſpan of life allowed 
him was too ſhort to furniſh more numerous incidents; -; 
but all its paſſages are replete with glory. 

James Wolfe was the ſon of a military officer of fang, 
who had reaped laurels under the duke of Marlborough. 
He was born at Weſterham, in Kent; but notwithſtand- 


ing the brilliant part he played on the theatre of life, not 


a circumſtance is preſerved which can afford the leaſt 
inſight into the habits of his early years. With pleaſure 
ſhould we have traced the future hero in the paſtimes of 
the boy ; and marked the dawnings of [eperior intellect 
in the rude eſſays of untutored fancy. 

That Wolfe received a military education, and was 
deſtined for the profeſſion of arms, almoſt from his in- 


fancy, can admit of no diſpute. 


Honourable mention is 


made of his perſonal bravery at the battle of La Feldt, 
which was fought when he was only in the twentieth year 
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of his age. His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
recognized his promiſing talents, and rewarded them by 
promotion; but the gradations of his riſe are not aſcer. 
tained. We only learn, that during the whole war he 
went on without interruption, advancing his military 
character, and carrying off laurels from every conteſt. 

Even when he might have repoſed in the lap of peace, 
he diſdained ignoble eaſe, and cultivated the arts of war. 
He had the honour of introducing, by his example and 
perſeverance, rather than by the exerciſe of ſeverity, 
ſuch a perfect diſcipline into his own corps, that as long 
as the plains of Minden are remembered, fo long will 
Kingſley's be mentioned. with applauſe. Of that regj- 
ment he continued lieutenant-colonel till new hoſtilities 
broke forth. He was endeared to his men no leſs by his 
affectionate concern for their welfare, than by his bravery, 
which had never received the imputation of a ſtain, 
They obeyed his commands from a higher principle than 
duty: and little does that officer conſult his glory, or his 
intereſt, who truſts to the influence of authority alone, 
The men may be ruled by force, but the mind can only 
be gained by reſpect and love! 

In 1756, war was formally declared againſt France, 
Its commencement was an uninterrupted ſeries of diſ- 
graces and diſappointments, till Mr. Pitt was called to 
guide the helm of ſtate. He immediately began his vir- 
tuous career, by bringing forward men of the moſt 
enterpriſing and active genius, and the tide was ſoon 
turned by their talents, Wolfe, whoſe youthful exploits 
had not been forgotten, and could not be overlooked by 
a ſtateſman like Pitt, was raiſed to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and put under the command of general Amherſt, 
They were ſcat againſt Louiſpourg; and Wolfe was em- 
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ployed to cover the debarkation of the troops; which he 
effected, amidit a ſtorm of fire from the enemies? batteries, 
and an impetuous ſurf, which daſhed ſome of the boats 


to pieces. Calm and collected, he diſplayed an energy 


equal to the occaſion; and the conqueſt of the place was, 
in a great meaſure, aſcribed to his judgment and his for- 
titude. 

Scarcely had he returned from this expedition, when 
the honourable ſhare he had borne in it pointed him out as 
worthy of a higher command. He was raiſed to the 
rank of major- general, and ſent to reduce Quebec. The 
generals who ſerved under him were all young men, 
whom a leſs ſagacious miniſter than Pitt would have heſi- 
tated to truſt; but he wiſely meaſured abilities by another 
itandard than years. Age may inſpire prudence, but it 


iz apt to cool enthuſiaſm. The veteran general is more 


lolicitous to prevent diſgrace, than to hazard enterprize. 
Wolfe, and his aſſociates, on the other hand, ſaw Glory 
before them, and they overcame almoſt inſurmountable 
impediments to pay her the homage of their reſpects. 
Here the abilities and courage of Wolfe ſhone forth 
in the fulleſt luſtre. Undaunted by difficulties which 
would have cooled the ardor of an ordinary man, re- 
gardleſs of ſtrength of ſituation and ſuperiority of num- 
bers, and even refuſing nature the reſpite ſhe ſolicited, 
as he was ſuffering under a fever and a flux, he perſe- 
rered with unwearied attention to open the way to vic» 
tory. His military council deſponded at the contem- 


plation of their proſpects, and the general himſelf would 


have been juſtified in yielding to the preſſure of unfor- 
tunate circumſtances ; but he, ſingly and alone in opinion, 
projected the plan which was to annihilate the French 
power in America, He did more - he executed it with 
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a ſucceſs which the moſt ſanguine could ſcarcely have 


hoped for. Having gained the heights of Abraham, on 


which fide the city of Quebeo was moſt expoſed, he 


haſtened to give the enemy battle, who advanced to the 
charge with much ſuperior numbers, and in good order. 


The gallant Wolfe ſtationed himſelf in the front of the 


line, in the hotteſt ſcene of action. He was early 
wounded in the wriſt, but neither pain nor danger could 
prevail on him to deſert the poſt of glory. He wrapped 
a handkerchief round the wound, and continued to give 
his orders without the leaſt emotion. Advancing at the 


head of his grenadiers, with bayonets fixed, a ball 


pierced. him through the breaſt, and he fell at the mo- 


ment the enemy began to give way, and the Britiſh arms. 
were triumphant. He was inſtantly carried to-a ſmall: 


diſtance in the rear: the tide of life was ebbing faſt, 


when he was rouſed in the agonies of death by the cry, 


« They run! they run!” Catching the ſound, he 


eagerly aſked, * Who run?” He had the ſatisfaction to 7 


hear it was the French, In a faultering voice he ex- 


claimed, © Then, I thank God, I die content ; and with | 


theſe words he expired. 


Such was the lamented end of general Wolfe, one of | 


the moſt daring and accompliſhed officers this nation 
ever produced. He lived to be the conqueror of Ca- 


nada, for the event of that day ſealed its fate; but he | 


died too early for his country: and the joy.of conqueſt 
was embittered by the reflection, how dearly it had been 
purchaſed. A mixture of every paſſion that can agitate 


the generous heart attended this national triumph. Mr. 


Pitt, in the houſe of commons, pronounced the eulogy 
of the deceaſed, in ſuch ſtrains of affecting eloquence, | 


as drew tears from every eye, The miniſter was ab- 
| ſorbed 
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forbed in the better feelings of the man, and he wept at 
the immortality he gave. 
When the body of General Wolfe was brought to 


Portſmouth, the fcene was impreſſively ſolemn. Minute 
guns were fired: from the men-of-war at Spithead, from 


the time the corpſe was taken from the ſhip to its flow 
landing at the Point. Bodies of military marched down 
to receive it. It was put into a herſe, and proceeded in 
funeral pomp through the garriſon under arms. During 
this aweful proceſſion, the colours on the fort were 
ſtruck half flag-ſtaff; the bells were muffled, and tolled 
in ſolemn concert with the dead march; minute guns 
were fired from the platform, and troops, with arms re- 
verſed, preceded and followed the herſe. The body 
was afterwards privately depoſited in the family vault in 
Greenwich church, and a ſuperb national monument 
was erected to his memory in Weſtminſter abbey, at the 
expence of four thouſand guineas. Theſe were ſome of 
the unavailing honours paid to the conqueror of Canada, 
Mill a faithful appendant to Great Britain. His name 
ſtill continues to inſpire martial enthuſiaſm in the youth- 
ful boſom, and to lure the aſpiring to the field of glory. 
But while his public character ſerves to excite emulation, 
his private is alſo entitled to our warmeſt eſteem. 

He ſeems to have been formed by nature for military 
greatneſs: his conſtitutional courage was not only uni- 
form and daring, but he poſſeſſed that higher ſpecies of 
it, that ſtrength, ſteadineſs, and activity of mind, which 
no difficulties could vanquiſh, no dangers deter from the 
purſuit of his own and his country's glory. 

With a vivacity of diſpoſition, almoſt bordering on 
impetuoſity, he was ſubje& to no. unguarded fallies of 
paſſion; and with a generous independence of mind, he 
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was free from pride. His bounty almoſt bordered on 
profuſion, and he deſpifed the little arts of gain. It was 
his higheſt gratification to aſſiſt the deſerving ſoldier; 
and even the inferior officer in diftreſs, has frequently 
experienced his liberality. In his attachments he was 
conſtant and diſcriminating ; in tits manners, gentle, 
kind, and conciliating. 

It was the peculiar good fortune of general Wolfe, 
not only to enjoy a large ſhare of the friendſhip, but 
almoſt the univerſal good-will, of mankind. 
one of thoſe who appears to have vanquiſhed envy, by 
the indiſputable ſuperiority of profeſſional talents, and 
the acknowledged excellence of his heart. This is the 
moſt exalted compliment that can be paid to man ; for 
that character muſt be ſublime indeed, which * and 
malice will not dare to attack! 


Diram qui contudit hydram, 
Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domaxi. 
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LORD ANSON, 


Born 1697.—Died. 1762. 


A FATALITY attends the beſt concerted plans of 
ſome able men, while a mediocrity of talents, without 
energy, and almoſt without effort, not unfrequently 
carries away the prize, The prudent have often to 
combat conglomerated difficulties, which no foreſight 


can avoid; while the raſh and unrefleting eſcape the 


dangers they ſeem to provoke. But patient fortitude, 
united to fkill and enterprize, will generally prevail at 


laſt; and fortune, weary of buffetting the brave, will 


leave them near a port. 

Whoever has read the hiſtory of Anſon's voyage 
round the world, will be able to apply ſome of theſe 
reflections to the particular caſe of this eminent officer, 
who, amidſt the moſt forlorn proſpects, did not deſpond, 
and whoſe perſeverance and courage were ultimately 
crowned with proportionate ſucceſs and reward. 

George Anſon was the younger ſon of a very reſpect- 
able family in Staffordſhire, and was born at Shuckbo- 
rough, in that county. The bias of his inclination led 
him to the naval profeſſion, and his tather gave him an 
education ſuitable to his views. It was his greateſt de- 
light to read the narrations of voyages, and the illuſtrious 
Actions of admirals, from his earlieſt years; and thus his 
genius could not be miſtaken, and fortunately it was 
not thwarted, | | 

By the voluntary ſtudies, and predominant inclination 
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of children, their propenſities and genius may be beſt, 
perhaps, diſcovered. Abilities will always perform the c 
taſk preſcribed, whether it is ſuitable to the taſte or v 
not; but the employment of the vacant hour ſhould be r 
watched as a ſort of key to the mind; and parents and t 
tutors, with a moderate degree of pains, will be enabled © 
to unlock the ſecret of native predilections. I 2 
Of the exploits of Anfon, while in the lower rank p 
of naval ſervice, we know nothing. Where he was n 
ſtationed, or under whom he ſerved, has not been tranſ. e 
mitted to us. That he went through the fubordinate tc 
ſtations in the royal navy with credit, and had rendered t! 
himſelf, by his diligence, perfectly maſter of his profeſ. f 
ſion, may be inferred from this, that in the twenty-fifth 2 
year of his age, he was promoted to the command of the WI b. 
Weaſel ſloop, and ſoon after obtained the Scarborough ee 
man- of-war, in which ſhip he diſplayed the greateſt at 
intrepidity and judgment. A long interval of fflence, as e 
to his ſubſequent deſtinies, ſucceeds: a military officer | th 
has the beſt chance of being noticed when engaged in ot 
his proper element war. 1 
About the cloſe of the year 1739, a rupture with 
Spain appearing inevitable, government rightly conſi- gr 
dered that the moſt effectual ſtep it could take to. diſtreſs det 
the enemy was to attack them in their American ſettle- WI >" 
ments, and thus cut off their ſapplies of money, the tl 
principal finew of way. W 
This plan, ſo politic, and apparently ſo very practi- WI b 
cable, ſuffered various ſhameful and unaccountable dr. 
delays, before it was carried into execution; and, at Wl "* 
laſt, it was attempted on ſuch a contracted ſcale, and rel 
with ſuch an inadequate force, that the marine mi- a 
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niſters of that period can in no wiſe be acquitted, either 
of negligence. or treachery; notwithſtanding which they 
were never called to any account for their unpardonable 
miſmanagement. George Anſon, efq. then captain of 
the Centurion, was appointed commodore of a ſquadron 
of five ſhips, deſtined for the South Seas. The ſpirit 
and the diligence of the commander deſerved more. 
prompt and efficacious meaſures, on the part of govern- 
ment, for the equipment of his fleet; but ten months 
elapſed from his appointment before he was ready to put 
to ſea, and at laſt he had the mortification to find, that 
the ſmall land force with which he was entruſted, was 
fitter for an hoſpital or a garriſon than to be employed in: 
a diſtant and dangerous expedition,, where the vigour of 
health, added to the experience of arms, was. eſſentially 
requiſite. Nor was this the only diſadvantage which 
attended the outſet. By the moſt criminal delays, the 
enemy were fully apprized of the nature and object of 
the expedition; and the ſeaſon of the year was, of all 
others, the moſt unpropitious for a navigation ſo little 
known, and ſo replete with dangers. 

The commodore, however, though he might be cha- 
grined, was not diſpirited. He ſet ſail on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1740, in his flag-ſhip, the Centurion of ſixty 
guns, with the Severn and Glouceſter of fifty guns each, 
the Pearl of forty guns, the Wager ſtoreſhip, and the 
Tryal ſtoop, and arrived in the latitude of Cape Horn 
about the vernal equinox, when the weather in that 
dreary climate is dreadfully tempeſtuous. His career 
was now obſtructed by accumulating difficulties, but his 
reſolution was not to be daunted. With extreme hazard 
he doubled that ſtormy cape in company with the Glou- 
ceſter and the ſloop. The Severn.and Pearl, after various 
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attempts, were under the abſolute neceſſity of putting 
back, and the Wager was loſt, which gave rife to Byron's 
very intereſting narrative, a proper appendage to the com- 
modore's voyage. The ſcurvy alſo began to make ex- 
ceſſive ravages among the ſhips that were left; but hav. 
ing retreſhed his men, and repaired his damages, at the 
fertile but deſolate iſland of Juan Fernandez, with this 
inconſiderable force he kept the whole coaſt of Mexico 
and Peru in continual alarm for eight months, made 
. Jome conſiderable prizes, and with great conduct and 
reſolution took poſſeſſion of the town of Paita, which 
he, however, afterwards ſacked and burned. The hu- 
mane conduct of Anſon to his priſoners made an inde- 
lible impreſſion on the minds of the Spaniards, and he 
became at once the object of their terror for burning 
Paita, and of reſpect for his generous treatment of his 
prifoners. 

At length, having loſt all his other ſhips, with the 
Centurion alone, he traverſed acroſs the immenſe Pacific 
Ocean, and in the courſe of this long navigation his 
crew was ſo much farther reduced, that it was -with the 
utmoſt difficulty he reached the ifle of Tinian, which 
had been deſerted by the Spaniards a little before, and is 
deſcribed in the hiſtory of the voyage, as a terreſtrial 
elyſium. Amidſt the happy ſequeſtred groves of this de- 
lightful ſpot, he refreſhed his crew, and fitted them for 
freſh enterprizes. But an accident happened here, which 
had nearly put an end to. his intereſting voyage. The 


anchorage being but indifferent on the coaſt, and a fu- | 


rious ſtorm ariſing, the Centurion, with only a few hands 


on board, was driven out to ſea, and it was nineteen 


days before the haraſſed crew could regain their ſtation. 


Their companions on ſhore, indeed, had given them up 
| for 
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for loſt ; and this, certainly, may be conſidered as one of 
the moſt miraculous eſcapes in an expedition, which was 
pregnant with diſaſters, as well as wonderful turns of 
good fortune. 

About the middle of 6 1742, the commodore 
again put to ſea, and after a variety of adventures arriv 
ed at Macao in China, where he reſiſted the exactions of 
that mercenary people, with a ſpirit that did honour to 
his ſovereign and the Britiſh flag. 

Here the Centurion being completely refitted, Anſon 
concealing his deſign, ſteered back as far as the Phillip- 
pine iflands, with a view of intercepting the annual 
Acapulco ſhip, and herein fortune at laſt was propitious 
to his views, 


After encountering a ſeries of diſaſters, in a voyage 


of nearly three years duration, relieved only by gleams 
of partial ſucceſs, on the 2oth of June, 1743, one of 


the wiſhed-for ſhips was deſcried ; and, after a vigorous 
conteſt, in which Britiſh ſpivit and conduct prevailed 
over numbers and ſtrength, the prize was carried, and 
conſiderably upwards of half a million ſterling was the 
reward of victory. With this capital prize he proceeded 
to Canton, where having put the treaſure on board his 
own ſhip, he diſpoſed of the Spaniards, and their galleon, 
and directed his courſe to England. 

No occurrence, particularly memorable, attended his 
voyage, till he entered the Channel; but here he had an- 
other proof of that ſuperintending Providence which 
had reſcued him from ſo many antecedent perils: -A 
French fleet was cruizing in this latitude, and he paſſed 
through the midſt of it, unnoticed, in a fog. In ſhort, 
during his circumnavigation of the globe, which took 
up the ſpace of three years and nine months, he repeatedly 
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confirmed by his own experience and conduct, the po. 
licy of Teucer's maxim, Nil deſperandum eſt;“ and 
this, with peculiar propriety, he afterwards aac as his 
motto. 

The treaſures taken by the Centurion were conveyed 
in a number of waggons, decorated with Spaniſh flags, 
through the ſtreets of London to the Tower, amidſt the 
loudeſt acclamations of the populace, and the W 
was loaded with honours. 

After this, Anſon rapidly roſe to the higheſt a in 
his profeſſion, was returned to parliament, and made one 
of the lords of the admiralty. In 1747, being appoint- 


ed to the command of a ſquadron, he had the good for- : 
tune to fall in with a French fleet off Cape Finiſterre, | 


and, notwithſtanding a ſpirited reſiſtance on the part of 


the enemy, took ſix men-of-war, and four of the India- 
men they were convoying. The elegant compliment 


which M. de la Jonquiere, the French admiral, paid the 


victor, on preſenting his ſword, deſerves to be remem- 
bered. Pointing to two of his ſhips, whoſe names gave 
beauty and force to the expreſſion, he ſaid, © Monſieur, 
vous avez vaincu L'Invincible, et La Gloire vous ſuit.” (Sir, 


you have vanquiſhed the Invincible, and Glory follows 


you.) 
Tt has long been a ſage policy, to confer diſtinguiſhed 


honour on thoſe naval heroes, who have ſucceſsfully | 
ſupported the glory of the Britiſh flag. To a man of | 
honour, who devotes his life to maritime or military | 


purſuits, the ambition of pecuniary gratification is but a 


ſecondary object; he toils for diſtinction, and it ſhould | 
be paid him with no niggardly hand. This gallant | 
officer, as a reward of his merit, received a peerage, by | 
the title of * Anſon, baron of Soberton in Hants; and 
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the ſame year ſucceeded to the high rank of vice-admiral 
of England. He had, likewiſe, the honour to be ſelect- 
ed to convey his majeſty, George II. to and from the 
continent on ſeveral occaſions; and when our preſent 
excellent queen was choſen by his ſucceſſor to grace his 
throne, lord Anſon was appointee to conduct her majeſty 
to England. 

In 1751, his lordſhip had been made firſt lord of the 
admiralty, a poſt he was admirably qualified to fill 
(being an excellent judge of merit), and which he held, 
with little intermiſſion, to the time of his death. His 
ſervices, however, by ſea, were not diſcontinued when 


his country required his bravery and ſkill. In 1758, he 


failed from Spithead, with a formidable fleet, having 


under his command the gallant fir Edward Hawke, and 
materiaily. contributed to facilitate the deſcents made at 
St, Maloes, and other places on the enemy's coaſt. * At 
laſt he was appointed admiral, and commander in chief, 
of his majefty's fleets; and his profeſſional honours 


could riſe no higher. 


The fatigues incident to a ſea-faring life had gradu- 
ally ſapped his lordſhip's conſtitution ; and, for many 
months before his death, he had been 1 a very languiſh- 
ing ſtate of health. At laſt, he found buſineſs inſup- 
portable, and company too fatiguing to his ſpirits, and 
retired to his ſeat at Moor-park, in Hertfordſhire, where 
he ſuddenly died, without any actual confinement to his 
room or his bed. His lordſhip had married the honours 


able miſs York, eldeſt daughter of the earl of Hardwick, 


lord high chancellor of Great Britain, but left no chil- 
dren; and thus the title became extinct. 


As an officer, lord Anſon was diſtinguiſhed for the 


moſt inflexible perſeverance, and a command of temper 


which 
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which rendered him intrepid in the greateſt dangers, and 
ſedate in every change of fortune, In private life, he 
was honeſt and unſuſpeRing ; and thus became the dupe 
of gamblers and ſharpers. An unfortunate attachment 
to gaming, the tricks of which he did not underſtand, | 
and had too much integrity to practiſe, expoſed him to 
loſſes and misfortunes which greatly diminiſhed his dear- 
earned wealth, and made him the ridicule of his more 
knowing aſſociates. It was often remarked of him, 


« that he had been round the world, but never In it,” 
He was too ſincere to be faſhionably poliſhed, too inge- F 
nuous to profeſs what he did not feel: the artful preyed WI © 
on his ſimplicity, and the conqueror of his enemies was Wl *® 
frequently vanquiſhed by his pretended friends. J 

When the baneful infatuation of play gains an aſcend. lt 
ency over the mind of a good man, he is in the direct . 
road to ruin; when it ſeizes the unprincipled, he ſoon WM M. 
becomes a finiſhed villain. Harſh as the term may Re 
ſeem, that man is the worſt of villains, who, by his ſupe- WM ** 
rior {kill in an art that honour and virtue would ſcorn M © 
to be a proficient in, practiſes on the unſuſpecting, in- ©2< 
volves the helpleſs and innocent in diſtreſs, and braves the "_ 
detection of the honeſt, by the plunder he has acquired. of i 

There are two vices, which, when they have once laid Ml * t 
full hold of the heart, ſeem not only to be incurable, F 
but to gain ſtrength with years. Need we name the my 

E 


love of gaming, and the love of wine the epitome of 
all ills, the aggregate of infamy and ruin? 

May theſe ſerious reflections have the effect which the ine þ 
writer intends on the youthful and uncorrupted breaſt! 
If only one is warned by them to avoid theſe two grand reflec 
finks of fortune and of fame, of health and peace, this 
well-meant page will not have been penned in vain. His 
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EARL OF HARDWICKE, LORD CHANCELLOR OF 
ENGLAND, 


Born 1691.—Died 1764. 


Thar the law, above all other profeſſions, opens a 
ſcene for ſuperior abilities to ſhine in, has been remark- 
ed on a former occaſion. That its pra&ice, however, 


noe- | ; ü 
- 1 the energies of independence, and leads the 
1 ambitious to ſacrifice the love of virtue to the love of 


gain, is alſo to be lamented, but cannot be denied. Fhe 


"a reflection: it forbids the mind to purſue the blandiſh- 
. ments of fancy, but it fixes it in the empire of reaſon. 
may| Reaſon recommends what is expedient, rather than what 


would attract a permanent reputation; and its deciſions 


ſupe- 


em ence them may not, always, be pure. Theſe obſerva- 


A . tions, however, are not to be taken in their utmoſt latitude 
a | of interpretation, and they have no particular applicati 
_ wi the diſtinguiſhed ſubject of the following memoirs. ' 
able, Philip York was born in London, of a reſpe&able, 
ne the Ml bather than an opulent, family; but, whatever might be 
os off the rank, or ſituation of his anceſtors, his own merit 


certainly paved the way to what he became. This js 
1 the higheſt praiſe that can be paid to his memory, that. 
| he roſe to diſtinction by his talents alone; and thus 


U 

_ 1W 'ffiected honour on the patronage he acquired, and the 
: ] titles he bore and tranſmitted to his poſterity. 

wa His education muſt have been well attended to; but 


XL, R he 


liudy of the legal ſcience naturally teaches prudence and - 


are commonly proper, though the motives which influ- 
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he unqueſtionably owed more to genius and application, 2 


without which, opportunities of improvement are of 8 
little avail. Being deſigned for an attorney, at a proper Þ 15 
age he was articled to a gentleman eminent in that branch 8 N - 
of the profeſſion, and ſerved his clerkſhip with credit; 4 
but he felt that he was not in his element, when confined 5 Ms 
to the drudgery of an office ; and no ſooner was he his Þ PR 
own maſter, than he entered himſelf of the ee of Þ wit! 
Lincoln's inn. 15 of h 
In due time he was called to the bar; and, while a x: 
very young man, acquired ſuch high reputation as a * 
pleader, that, in 1720, he was raiſed to the office of "I 
ſolicitor- general. In three years more, he became attor- BY _ : 
ney-general; and in this capacity, which frequently 5 15 
admits and requires the utmoſt extent of legal know- We” 
ledge, he diſplayed an aſtoniſhing eloquence, a profound - 
and intimate acquaintance with Engliſh juriſprudence, 1 SS 
and was univerſally allowed to be the firſt lawyer of W Wis 
his day, : * 
Thus gifted, and placed on a vantage ground, . 5 3 
full ſcope was given to his powers, and their exerciſe FA 


could not be unnoticed, it would only have been extra- 1 called 
ordinary, had his elevation been leſs rapid than it was. That 
When no more than forty-two years of age, he was 5 | pe 
conſtituted chief juſtice of the court of king's- bench; and - an 


four years after, he attained the higheſt rank that the 2 mY 
law can confer or her moſt diſtinguiſhed votaries, in 8 No 
being raiſed to the ſupreme ſeat of equity. : 3 

For the high and dignified office of lord chancellor, it on 5 
was univerſally allowed at the time, that the kingdom = v 
could not furniſli a more proper perſon. His elevation, 8 vanc 
therefore, was free from envy; it was even grateful to PARA 
his brethren at the bar, The title of baron Hardwicke b as 


Was 
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was conferred on him at the ſame time; and the nation 


re echoed the approbation of the ſovereign in his choice 


of the keeper of his conſcience. 

To detail the various inſtances of aſſiduity, and the 
very impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, conſpicuous in 
this great lawyer, for the long period of twenty years, 
during which he held the ſeals, would be incompatible 
with our plan. The equality of his temper, the ſtrength 
of his judgment, his intuitive ſagacity, were alike con- 
feſſed and admired. 

When the noble, but infatuated, nth of rebel- 
lion in Scotland, were brought to trial, Hardwicke was 
appointed lord high ſteward of England. This furniſhed 
him with a freſh opportunity of diſplaying his conſum- 
mate powers of oratory ; and the ſpeech he delivered 
on paſſing ſentence on the rebel lords, is, deſervedly, 
eſteemed one of the fineſt ſpecimens of eloquence that 
modern times have produced. 

In 1754, the chancellor was raiſed to the dignity of 
earl of Hardwicke; but two years after, when the glo- 
rious William Pitt (afterwards earl of Chatham) was 
called to the helm, his lordſhip was obliged to reſign. 
That great ſtateſman, however much he might reſpect 
lord Hardwicke's legal abilities, confidered him as a weak 
politician ; and beſides, he was aware of his influence in 
the cabinet, which, in numerous inſtances, had rather 
been exerted to aggrandize his family, or particular 
friends, than directed to the public welfare. It was 
Hardwicke's object to ſtrengthen his intereſt, and to 
advance the fortunes of his connections. He ſeems ts 
have adopted a common, but miſtaken policy, of recom- 


mending weak, and ill qualified perſons, to fill import- 


aut places, that they might be more ſubſervient to his 
R 2 controul. 
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controul. This ſtratagem may flatter for a moment, but 
it deludes in the end. A man of talents will feel the tie 
of honour, and of gratitude, with a force which ig noble, - 
and uncultivated minds, can never feel. Abilities refe&+ 
back the credit of patronage, but ignorance, aud incapa. 
City, are the ſhame of their ſupporters. 7 

After his reſignation, the earl of Hardwicke retired 
from public liſe, but he did not long enjoy the calm of 
eaſe, In 1764, he was called to pay the debt of nature; 
and what muſt have ſhed conſolation on his departing 5 


hours, he was able to declare on his death-bed, © that 1 


he had never wronged any man to encreaſe his fortune, 
nor acquired a ſingle acre of land which he could not, in 
his laſt moments, reflect upon with tranquillity.” To feel 
the conſciouſneſs of integrity, when ſublunary joys fail, 
is the ſweeteſt ſatisfaction; and to enſure it, ſhould be I 
the firſt ſtudy of human life. 2 

That lord Hardwicke was both an able and an? 
upright judge, admits of no diſpute. Though many 
appeals were brought to the bar of the houſe of lords 
from his decrees, not one of them was reverſed. That he - 
was a moſt eloquent ſpeaker, and a good moral man, his} 
worſt enemies are 1cady to confeſs. The great ſtain on 
his private character, was a merccnary and craving diſ-f 
poſition. To provide for a family he had raiſed to the] 
moſt honourable diſtinction, was not only fair, but praiſe- 
worthy ; but to direct every favour which his intereſtſ 
could command into one channel, though it may bel 
palliated, cannot be excuſed. It is ſaid, his royal maſter 
who had been abundantly generous and indulgent tof 
him, at laſt gave him a ſevere check, when he found 
that his reiterated applications had only cne object ing 
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ſhould be the patron of unprotected worth, though un- 
connected by natural ties, nor ſuffer either partiatity or 
prejudice to bias his judgment, and intercept his bounty. 

As a politician, lord Hardwicke was unfortunate in 
his prepoſſeſſions, and. very confined in his principles. 
He oppoſed the militia bill on the futile grounds of the 
danger of arming the people; and when it paſſed into 
a law, he is ſaid to have exerted himſelf, wherever he had 
influence, to prevent its being carried into effect. He 
alſo had a principal ſhare in promoting the exiſting mar- 


nage act; which, though not wholly deſtitute of utility, 


is ſuppoſed to militate againſt thoſe leading principles 
which have ever been the guide of free ſtates. To en- 
courage matrimony, is to encourage virtue, and conſe- 
quently adds to the ſtability of governments; to clog 
it with reſtraints, which have a tendency to violate the 
ſtrongeſt affections of the heart, may ſoothe the pride of 
unimpaſſioned avarice, but can neither increaſe domeſtic 
happineſs nor public ſecurity. In a word, lord Hard- 


wicke was rather a great lawyer, than a great and good 
man : had he ſhunned the region of politics, his fame 
would have raiſed him above almoſt every perſon of his 
age; but his views were too limited for a ſtateſman, and 
almoſt every meaſure he engaged in; rendered him un- 
popular, or evinced his narrow prejudices. Yet, let it 
not be ſuppoſed we wiſh to detra& from his real merits.- 


Univerſal excellence is not a common attribute of man. 


The illuſtrious qualities he poſſeſſed and practiſed, for 
many years, at the bar and on the bench, juſtify his claim 


tothe gratitude of his country, of which-he certainly was 
2.ſhining ornament. 
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Born 168 5 —Died 1766. well 

; Ir 

it U 4 2 FJ dial 
{ TILITY is not confined to particular purſuits, nor qual 
4 is worth the peculiar growth of any ſoil. On a plebeian SOR 
# baſe many a pillar of the country has been reared, while at F 
i original rank has often been found prouder to erect tro- H 
bi phies of its own, than to boaſt the reflected honours of 1 
anceſtry. In every ſtation, laurels may be earned, and whh 
5 a ſolid reputation acquired. In the ſenate, at the bar, 4 
1 in the pulpit or the ſchools, in the field or on the ocean, 2 
* in mercantile engagements or mechanical purſuits, in the of 
i peaceful ſhade of philoſophic retirement, even in the fello 
loweſt occupations of agriculture and the arts, a man of þ 

may be honourably and uſefully employed, and diſcharge . 

his duty to his conſcience and his country. | ing 

To confine the praiſe of merit to a particular rank ul 

proiemon, is the property of a narrow and an illiberal * 

mind. Superior merit ſometimes ſhines forth at once 8 


with every advantage that fortune can beſtow, while at ia 
Sther times it ſurmounts the impediments of ſituation by Þ 


its native ſtrepgth ;—it diffuſed a glory round the head of oy 

Barnard. ? the 

This upright and patriotic citizen was born at Reading, be 

in Berkſhire. His parents were of the reſpectable ſociety } 5 

: of quakers, and he was educated at one of their ſemi- Cle 
j naries ; but, it is ſaid, he derived very little benefit from ll 
[; early inſtruction, in claſſical and polite literature; but we 
| this deficiency his native good ſenſe, and love of know- | 4 
| ledge, induced him to ſupply, by ſuch auxiliaries as fell hor 


afterwards 
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afterwards within his reach. Tranſlations gave him an 
intimate acquaintance with the ſubſtance of ancient 
learning ; and, though no linguiſt, he became extremely 
well informed in books. 
Inquiſitive and penetrating, he ſought for truth, un- 
biaſſed by early prejudices; and quitting the ſociety of 


quakers when very young, received the rite. of bap- 


tiſm from the hands of Compton, biſhop of London, 
at Fulham chapel. 

His father carried on the buſineſs of a wine merchant, 
and by him he was brought up to the ſame trade, in 
which he afterwards ſucceſsfully engaged on his own ac- 
count in the city of London. 

His abilities, his general knowledge, and the integrity 
of his conduct, ſoon rendered him conſpicuous among his 
fellow citizens; and ſuch was the opinion they entertained: 
of him, that he was elected one of their repreſentatives 
in 1722+ In this honourable fituation he remained dur- 
ing ſeven ſucceſhve parliaments ; and amidſt all the re- 
volutions that took place in city and public. politics, 
was fo firmly eſtabliſhed. in the eſteem of his conſti- 
tuents, that his name always appeared at the head of the 
liſt in every new ele dion; and whatever oppoſition 
others had to contend with, none of any eonſequence was 
ever attempted againſt this favourite member. Indeed, 
the zeal, the diligence, and tie capacity he diſplayed in 
the diſcharge of this important truſt, were fo eminent 
as to merit unqualified applauſe ; and he is juſtly con- 


ſidered as one of the moſt ſpirited, able, and indepen- 
dent members ever delegated to the houſe of. commons 


by the metropolis of the Britiſh empire. 
The ſenate was the theatre in which he particularly 
ſhone, and his conduct here laid the baſis of his fame: 


R 4. - His. 
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with great credit; and the ſame ſeſſion gave a ſignal 
| | proof 


be | 

| : pro 
i His judgment might be erroneous, but his vote was x6” 
ih never venal. If he was generally in oppoſition to ad- had 
| miniſtration, it was not frem the love of diſſent, or from 3 
11 an intereſted view of ſupplanting them in office, but * 
| from the pureſt conviction that their proceedings mili- 2 
tated againſt the public welfare, or the individual inte- 7 

reſts of the great commercial city he repreſented. he 

When a bill was brought. into parliament, in 1726, RY 

« for regulating Elections within the City of London, 1 

and for preſerving the Peace, good Order, and Govern- * 

ment of the ſaid City,” Barnard ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, uſo 

as an infringement of the city's rights, and contrary to its ſucl 

charter, particularly in depriving numbers of their elec- rad 

tive franchiſe, which they had enjoyed from time imme. 3 

morial. | | v 

The citizens were heard by council at tlie bar of the Dh 

| houſe ; crouds who thought themſelves injured or affected 171 

[ by the clauſes of the bill, tumultuouſly aſſembled every | Th 

a day at Weſtminſter; the complaints were loud and 1 
I menacing, and government thought it neceſſary to double Ws 
. the guards. After much oppoſition, however, the bill Wo” 
ö j paſſed with various modifications ; and fir John Barnard 1 
4 received the thanks of the court of common council, 3.4 
. for the active part he had taken in aſſerting the liberties SA 
„ of his fellow citizens. f der 
b . Not long after, this virtuous repreſentative was choſen Tn: 
| alderman of Dowgate ward, and omitted no opportunity, = 
in his double capacity of magiſtrate and ſenator, to pro- MEL 

mote the honour and welfare of the metropolis, and, in- bien 
deed, of the Britiſh empire. He prepared a bill, in 1729, good 
for the better encouragement and regulation of ſailors in less? 
the merchant ſervice, which he carried through the houſe 5 
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proof of his humane and benevolent diſpoſition, in ex- 
erting himſelf to redreſs the ſcandalous enormities that 


had been committed in the Fleet and other priſons. The 


warden of that receptacle of unfortunate debtors, had 
dared to put ſeveral perſons in irons, and by his groſs 
venality had ſuffered others to eſcape. 

The indignation of our worthy citizen was rouſed to 
the higheſt pitch; he made a moſt pathetic repreſenta- 
tion to the houſe of the various abuſes he had detected 
in that priſon, and was not only inſtrumental in bring- 
ing the iniquitous warden and his agents to juſtice, but 
alſo in procuring an act of inſolvency, and in framing 
ſuch regulations as would prevent arbitrary and illegal 
practices on the part of the keepers of the priſon in 
future, 85 

When ſir Robert Walpole, in the plenitude of miniſ- 
terial influence, brought in his famous exciſe ſcheme in 
1733, the attention of every member who wiſhed well 
to the liberties of the ſubject, was called to a meaſure, 


which however advantageous in a financial point of 


view, was certainly fraught with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences to the genuine principles of the conſtitu- 
tion. Sir John Barnard took a leading part in the ſpirit- 
ed debate which was maintained on this bill; he con- 
tended that the propoſed ſcheme would deprive a num- 
ber of perſons of their ancient birthright, the trial by 
jury, the laſt unimpaired privilege of liberty that re- 
mained to Engliſhmen ; that though his majeſty ſhould 
never make a bad uſe of the power intended to be given 
him, his ſucceſſors might; and that a ſlave who has the 
good fortune to meet with a humane maſter, is neverthe- 
leſs a ſlave. Our liberties are too valuable,“ added he, 


* were purchaſed at too dear a price, to be ſported with, 
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378 SIR JOHN BARNARD. 


or wantonly given up to the beſt of kings. I hope we 
have the fame regard for them that our anceſtors had, and 
if ſo, we ſhall certainly uſe all peaceable means to preſerve 
them; and if ſuch ſhould prove ineffectual, I truſt there 
is no Engliſhman but would uſe thoſe methods his an- 
ceſtors had done, in tranſmitting his liberties to his poſ- 
terity in the ſame glorious condition he found them, and 
not ſacrifice the conſtitution to the poor pretence of 
ſuppreſſing a few frauds in the collection of the public 
revenue.“ 8 

While this buſineſs was in agitation, the avenues to 
the houſe of commons were filled with multitudes of 
people, the miniſterial members were groſsly inſulted, 
and fir Robert Walpole himſelf, in a paroxyſm of paſ- 
fion, to which, however, he was little ſubject, having 
applied the term, ſturdy beggars, to the clamorous peti- 
tioners at the door, met with a very ſevere retort from 
fir John Barnard, and was only ſafe from the fury of the 
mob, by the reſolution of a Mr. Cunningham, who pro- 
tected him with a drawn ſword. 

So obnoxious was this ſcheme to the great body of 
the people, and ſo jealous were they now become of 
any encroachment on their liberties, that miniſters 

thought proper to abandon it at that time; on which 
public rejoicings took place, as if ſome ſignal victory 
had been gained over a foreign enemy. 

Sir John Barnard had acquired ſuch reputation as a 
public ſpeaker, and ſuch influence from the tried inte- 
grity and independence of his character, that he was 
always heard with reſpect, and his plans for the public 
good were not unfrequently adopted. Though he gained 
the greateſt ſhare of his popularity in oppoſing ſome ta. 


vourite plans of the miniſter, he was as ready to ſupport 
him, 
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him, whenever his conſcience and a ſenſe of duty 
would permit. Attached to no party, but a zealous- 
f. iend to conſtitutional liberty, and the intereſts of his 
country, his vote was always the freewill-offering of a. 
virtuous mind; and the part he took in public affairs, 

was ſtained with no bias to ſiniſter private views. He 
boldly contended for ſettling ſuch an annual income ow 
Frederic, prince of Wales, as would render him inde-- 
pendent of a miniſter; and declared kis opinion, that: 
the heir-apparent, or any other prince of the royal fa» 
mily, ought to have ſuch a certain revenue, as was con- 
ſiſtent with his own dignity, and that of the nation. He 
was likewiſe very inſtrumental in lowering the intereſt” 
of the public debt, By taking advantage of the facility 
with which money might be raiſed, without the ſmalleſt 
violation of. public credit, as the ſtockholder was to be: 
paid at par, or voluntarily to accept the reduction of 
intereſt propoſed: | 

To particularize every patriotic effort of this diſtin- 

guiſhed citizen, however uſeful his example might be 
to ſuch as aſpire to the honours he received, would ex- 

tend this article too far, In 1738, he ſerved the office 
of lord mayor; and diſcharged the duties of this im- 
portant ſtation; with the ſame afliduity,. firmneſs, and 
impartiality, which had marked his former life: As a 
magiſtrate,. indeed; his conduct was a perfect model. for 
imitation. He was governor of ſeveral hoſpitals and: 
other public charities, and was ever vigilant, active, 
and diſintereſted in the diſcharge of thoſe weighty truſts. 
In 1749, he became father of the city; but, at length, 

his infirmities of age ſuſpended his honourable and uſe- 
ful ſervices, He requeſted leave to refign his alder- 
R 6 man's: 
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380 SIR JOHN BARNARD. 


man's gown. The ſolemn thanks given him by the 
eity of London on this occaſion, was the beſt teſtimony 
of his merit, and will remain as a laſting eulogy on his 


character. Among other qualities becoming a magiſ- 


trate and a man, he was thanked “ for his wiſe, vigi 


lant, and impartial adminiftration of juſtice; his un- 


wearied zeal for the honour, ſafety, and proſperity of 
his fellow-citizens; his inviolable attachment to the 
Jaws and liberties of his country; and for the noble 
example he had ſet of a long and uninterrupted courſe 
of virtue, in private as well as public life.” 

With this enviable character, fir John Barnard retired 
to his country-ſeat at Clapham, where he expired, full of 
days and honour, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, 
As a further proof of the high ſenſe his fellow-citizens 
entertained of his ſignal ſervices, his ſtatue was erected 
in his lifetime, in the Royal Exchange, in his robes of 


magiſtracy, 
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XLII. GEORGE, LORD LYTTELTON. 
Born 1708.—Died 1773. 


Wealth, power, and titles, - pageants of a day, 
Ungrac'd with merit, ſhed a feeble ray. 

Soon ſinks the fame, not rais'd on true deſert, 
And all the praiſe that lives not in the heart; 
Soon ſinks the pride from anceſtry that flows: 
The ſplendid villains are but public ſhews ; 
Awhile they blaze, and catch the fimple eye, 
Then melt in air, like meteors in the ſky ! 
Not thus nobility with worth conjoined, 

Its luſtre ſpreads, and leaves a track behind. 
The gifts of fortune, in a good man's power, 
Are but the needy wretch's certain dower ; 
They raiſe the languid, wipe affliction's tear, 
To ſome give fame, in Lyttelton endear, 


* 


Tus illuſtrious and excellent man claimed deſcent 
from a very ancient family, which had been ſeated for 
centuries in Worceſterſhire, and had produced feveral 
diſtinguiſhed characters at different periods; among 
others, judge Lyttelton, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry IV. He was the eldeſt fon of fir Thomas Lyttel- 


ton, by a ſiſter of lord viſcount Cobham, and was born 


at Hagley, which he found, when he came to his inhe- 
ritance, prepared by nature fer the elyſium to which his 


delicate taſte converted it. 
His birth is ſaid to have been premature, and, in con- 


ſequence, he was with difficulty reared ; but gradually 


zaining a tolerable ſtrength of conſtitution, he was 
tent to Eton ſchool, where he ſoon attracted the notice 


, of 
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382 LORD LYTTELTON. 


of his maſters, by the ſuperior manner in which his 
exerciſes were finiſhed; and early diſcovered a taſte for 
the beauties of poetical compoſition—an almoſt infal. 
lible index of a refined and elegant mind, At that ſe- 
minary, he wrote his paſtorals, and ſome other pieces, 
which would have given him a conſiderable rank in the 
train of the muſes, independently of thoſe advantages 
to which he was born, and which ſet off his natural 
endowments in the moſt conſpicuous light, 


Having removed to Chriſt-church, in the univerſity of . 


Oxford, he purſued his academic ſtudies with unuſual: 
avidity, and with a ſucceſs correſpondent to his appli. 


cation. Nor was he fatisfied with the routine of ex- 


peed duty—his genius prompted him te court fame as 
a writer, and his © Blenheim,” if it did not much en» 
hance his reputation as a poet, among real judges, 
certainly, from the popularity of the ſubject, and the 
great man who was the hero of it, rendered him better 
known, and the object of more general admiration.. 
On the banks of Ifis, too, he ſketched his Perſian Letters,. 
one of the moſt original of all his works; and which, 
for purity of language, and the knowledge of life and: 
manners it diſplays, gained- him a reputation not tem- 


porary, but permanent. It may be conſidered as ann 


Engliſh claſſical production, and will. always be read; 
with delight and improvement. 


After a ſhort ſtay at the univerſity, he commenced 


his travels. At Paris he became acquainted with the- 
Britiſh ambaſſador, Mr. Poyntz, who was ſo ſtruck with. 
the uncommon capacity of Lyttelton, that he warmly. 
patronized him, and employed him in ſome political 
negociations, which he diſpatched in ſuch a manner as. 

confirmed. 
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LORD LYTYELTON. 383 


confirmed the high opinion that had been formed of his 
talents, and his addreſs, 
When Lyttelton ſet out on his travels, he had formed 


a proper eſtimate of the uſeful purpoſes to which they 


might be applied, and he determined to reap all the 
benefit and improvement from them, which an exten- 
five intercourſe with mankind is capable of conferring. 


He did not poſt through a country like a courier, nor 


did he indulge in the diſſipation or frivolities of the 
people among whom he ſojourned. On the contrary, 
he aſſociated only with men of rank, in the political or 
literary world, from whom he enlarged the native ſtores 
of his mind ; or by obſervation and enquiry traced the 
advantages and defects of public inſtitutions, or the va- 
rious modes of private life. In order to connect him, 
too, more ſtrongly with the country which was ſtill deareſt 


to him, and in which he had left ſome valuable friends, 

he kept up a regular private correſpondence ; and a 
poetical one, in two epiſtles to Dr. Ayſcough and Mr. 
Pope, which are not unworthy to be claſſed even with 


Addiſon's celebrated letter from Italy. 

Under the friendly and affectionate auſpices of Mr. 
Poyntz, who ſeems to have loved him as a ſon, he con- 
tinued for ſome time at Paris. At Turin, he was re- 
ceived in the moſt condeſcending and flattering manner 


by his Sardinian majeſty, In the capital towns of 


Italy, particularly at Rome, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the fine arts; and ſuch was the correctneſs and 
purity of his taſte, that he was juſtly eſteemed an ex- 

cellent judge of virtu, though fo very young a man. 
His letters to his father (during his peregrinations), 
yhich are ſtill extant, evince his filial piety, and are 
* models 
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384 LORD LVTT ELTON. 


madels of dutiful affe gion. This trait of character 
ſhould not be overlooked : it ſtamps the amiable bias 


of the ſoul. He who is deficient in duty to his parents, 
may poſſeſs great, but can never be entitled to the praiſe 
of good qualities. He is not formed to reliſh the moſt 
ſolid ſatisfaction, or to know the ecſtacies of reciprocal 
endearment. He can neither be happy himſelf, nor com- 
municate happineſs to others. | 
Returning from his travels, fraught with the moſt valu- 
able attainments, he obtained a ſeat in parhament for the 
borough of Okehampton, for which he ſerved in ſeveral 
parliaments, and ſoon entered the liſts of oppoſition 


againſt Walpole. His abilities, as a public ſpeaker, were 


very conſiderable, and he was not averſe to diſplay his 
talents; no important debate, aroſe in which he did not 
take a ſhare. As he had eſpouſed what was named the 


patriotic party, though patriotiſm certainly allows of no 


party, he was ſpeedily introduced to the favour of Frede- 


rick, prince of Wales; and, in 1737, became principal 


ſecretary to his royal highneſs, in which capacity he 
ſerved him with zeal and integrity, 


But though Lyttletoa was now confeſſedly a politician, 


the irradiations of his genius could not be obſcured by 
he denſe air in which he was enveloped. Indeed, he 
had now a freſh cauſe of inſpiration. Miſs Lucy For- 
teſcue, a young lady of uncommon beauty and merit, had 
taught him to feel the tendereſt pangs of love; and he 
breathed his attachment to her in ſome of the moſt deli- 
cate and elegant verſes that ever poet penned to his miſ- 


treſs. The amiability of his own difpolition, inſpired | 


him with the ſincereſt regard for kindred qualities; and, 


in 1742, he was united to the object of his fondeſt affec- 


tion, and was happy caough to find in the wife, all he 
had 
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had loved and admired in the miſtreſs. No cold ſug- 
geſtions of intereſt had joined them; and their conjugal 
felicity knew no interruption till the moment it was 
cloſed for ever. In four ſhort years, this faultleſs model 


of domeſtic virtue was called to another world; leaving a 


diſconſolate huſband, with an infant ſon and daughter, 
the pledges of their mutual affection. The grief which 
Mr. Lyttelton felt on this occafion was equal to the loſs 
he had ſuſtained. His beautiful monody to the memory 
of his Iady, will eternize her name, and his conjugal 
affection. It is one of the moſt pathetic pieces in the 


Engliſh language. The inſcription on her tomb in the 


church of Hagley, was alſo a tribute of his ardent affec- 
tion. It paints a woman of faſhion as ſhe ought to be. 


It delineates a character, which to know is to admire and 
love. Happy the wife who deſerves it! happy, thrice 


happy the huſband, who can apply it to the partner of 
his life ! | | 

Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 

Though meek, magnanimous ; tho' witty, wife ; 

Polite, as all her life in courts had been 3 

Vet good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen; 

The noble fire of an exalted mind, 

With gentleſt female tenderneſs combin'd, 

Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of love, 

Her ſong the warbling of the vernal grove ; 

Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 

Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong ; 

Her form each beauty of her mind expreſs'd, 

Her mind was virtue by the Graces dreſs'd, 


Two years before this lamented ſeparation, Mr. Lyt- 
telton had been appointed one of the lords of the treaſury ; 
and, inſpired with the flame of genius himſelf, he no 


looner poſſeſſed the ability, than he became the patron 
oi 
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of genius in others. Fielding, Thomſon, Mallet, Young, 
Hammond, Weſt, and Pope, either taſted of his bounty, 
or were honoured by his countenance. His generous 


regard to Thomſon did not die with the object of it. He 


reviſed his orphan tragedy of Coriolanus, for the benefit 
of the deceaſed poet's relations; and wrote ſuch an af- 
fecting prologue, that the celebrated Quin burſt into 


tears as he recited it, while the audience melted in 
ſympathetic feeling with the actor. 

But though Lyttelton was now become a public man 
and a patron, he did not ſuffer the avocations of buſineſs, 
or the increaſe of flattery, to lure him from more ſerious 
concerns. In the ſprightlinefs of juvenile confidence, in 
the vanity of conceit and afﬀfeRation, he had been led 
away by doubts reſpecting the authenticity of revelation ; 
he felt the pangs of incertitude. on ſuch a momentous 
ſubject; be diligently applied himſelf to ſearch the Serip- 
tures; and their internal evidence, to his honeſt and un- 
prejudiced mind, afforded a luminous conviction of their 
truth. 

Anxious to remove that veil from others which had 
dimmed his own proſpects, he publiſhed, ſoon after the 
death of his lady a ſeaſon of melancholy and reflection 
« Obſervations on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of 
St. Paul.” The incidents attending this part of Scripture 
hiſtory had appeared fo ſtriking as to effect his own 


entire converſion to the belief of Chriſtianity ; and infi- | 


delity itſelf has never been able to fabricate even a ſpe- 
cious reply to this judicious and able defence of our holy 
religion. It had the happieſt effect on the times in which 
it was produced; and as often as it is read with feriouſ- 


neſs and candour, it will either convince, or confound the 


ſceptic, 
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Notwithſtanding the violence of Lyttelton's grief for 
the loſs of his lady, he judged it expedient to enter again 
into the bands of marriage ; and he fixed on a daughter 
of fir Robert Rich. In the heart that has once loved 
tenderly and truly, the enthuſiaſin of affection can with 
difficulty be renewed; and wedlock, even when con- 
trated under the happieſt omens, is ſo much influenced 
by minute circumſtances, by temper, habit, and a con- 
genial, or contradictory. diſpoſition, that we need not 
0 if his ſecond union did not produce all the feli- 
city he had once taſted, or which he fondly * to 
enjoy. 

In 1752 his father died, when he ſucceeded: to the 
baronetage and the family eſtate at Hagley. The latter 
he did not augment, but was careful to adorn; and, by 
the embelliſhments of deſign, ſuperadded to the beauties 
of art, made his domain one of the moſt charming ſpots 
in the kingdom. 

By a diligent diſcharge of his parliamentary duty, and 
powers of eloquence which commanded attention, he 
gradually rofe to fome of the higheſt offices in the ſtate, 
When the moſt violent clamours were raiſed againſt the 
bill which had been paſſed for the naturalization of the 
Jews, Lyttelion made a ſpeech in favour of its repeal, 
which for elegance and ſpirit, propriety of ſentiment, and 
ſoundneſs of principle, may be thought a rival to the 
pureſt models of antiquity, and certainly equals any thing 
that modern times have produced, 

After reprobating the arguments which had been urged 
againſt the exiſting bill, he confidered its probable effects 
in the preſent temper of the nation, ably difcriminated 
between ſtradineſs in effentials, and a compliance with 
nn though, perhaps, miſtaken opinions, and gave 

unan; 
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unanſwerable reaſons for the ſimple repeal of the act; 
beyond which he thought all conceſſion to popular cla- 
mour would be weak and dangerous in the extreme. 


It would open,” faid the animated orator, a door to- 


the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and the moſt miſchievous attacks 


of political diſaffection working on that enthuſiaſm. If you 
encourage and authorize it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will 


go from thence to the meeting-houſes, and in the end to 


the palace. The more zealous we are to ſupport Chriſ- 
tianity, the more vigilant ſhould we be in maintaining. 
toleration. If we bring back perſecution, we bring back 
the anti-chriſtian ſpirit of popery ; and when the ſpirit is. 


here, the whole ſyſtem will ſoon follow. Toleration is 


the baſis of all public quiet. It is a character of free - 


dom given to the mind, more valuable I: think than that 


which ſecures our Ss and eſtates. Indeed, they are 
 Inſeparably connected together; for where the mind is 
not free, where the conſcience | is enthralled,.there is no 


freedom. 


Such diſtinguiſhed abilities, accompanied by the beſt. 
vittues of the heard, it might have been ſuppoſed, would 


have perpetuated the political influence of Lyttelton; but 
the fact ſeems to be, literature engroſſed too much of his 
attention, and he had mare ambition to diſcover moral 
truth than to guard againſt political intrigue. At intervals 
he favoured the world with his celebrated“ Dialogues of 
the Dead,” and his elaborate “ Hiſtory. of Henry II.“ 
dividing his time between the duties of his public func- 
tions, the purſuits of elegant literature, and the ſociety of 
the learned and the great; till a change of miniſtry taking 
place, in 1787, he was raiſed to a peerage, and retired 
from the agitations of ſtate affairs. From that period, 


lord Lyttelton was only known as a ſtateſman by occa- 


ſional 
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ſional ſpeeches in his parliamentary capacity: he lived 
chiefly at his beautiful ſeat of Hagley; endeared to his 
neighbours and to mankind, by the exerciſe of every 
humane quality, and the practice of every private virtue. 

Lord Lyttelton had never an athletic appearance; his 
frame was lender and uncompacted, and his face was 
meagre and pale. Yet he reached the ſixty-fourth year 
ot his age, exempt from much corporeal infirmity, when 


he was and 9 his laſt illneſs, and reſigned his breath 


with the hope and confidence of immortality. A little 
before his death, when all hopes of life were extin- 
guiſhed, he thus addrefied himſelf to his phyſician, 
© Doctor,” ſaid he, “ you ſhall be my confeſſor. When 
J firſt ſet out in the world, I had friends who endea- 
voufed to ſhake my belief in the Chriſtian religion. I 
ſaw difficulties which-ſtaggered me; but I kept my mind 
open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, ſtudied with attention, made me a moſt 


firm and perſuaded believer of its truth. I have made it 


the rule of my life, and it is now the ground of my hopes. 
In politics and public life, I have made the public good 


the rule of my conduct. I never gave counſels which 1 
did not think the beſt at the time. I have ſeen that I was 


ſometimes in the wrong; but I did not err deſignedly. 
I have endeavoured, in private life, to do all the good in 


my power; and never for a moment could indulge mali- 


cious or unjuſt deſigas upon any perſon whatſoever.” 
When the laſt mutual ſtruggle approached, he gave 
lord, and lady Valentia, his daughter, who came to fee 
him, his ſolemn benediction; adding,“ Be good, be vir- 
tuous, my lord: you muſt come to this.” In fine, his 
dying moments were the beſt comment on a well-ſpent 
life: they evinced unaffected magnanimity, pious reſig- 
nation, 
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nation, and Chriſtian hope. To the laſt, his underſtand. | 
ing was unimpaired ; his cloſing hour exhibited the | 
brighteſt pattern of the Chriſtian's triumph over death, | 
Whoever copies this virtuous and amiable example, ny | 


his exit be the ſame | 


XLIII. ROBERT CLIVE, 


LORD CLIVE, OF PLASSPY. 


Born 172 5.— Died 1774. 


\ y HEN the love of glory ſtimulates to enterprize, | 
when ambition aſpires to honourable diſtinction, and 
juvenile ardour prompts to reap laurels, wealth, or fame, | 
in diſtant climes; the ſubſequent notices of a man who 
felt all thoſe paſſions in their progreſs and gratifica- } 
tion, will ſerve as an additional ſtimulus or antidote, | 
as an example or a warning. 

Far be it from us to repreſs the generous panting for 
celebrity in honourable purſuits; but if happineſs be | 
the prize propoſed, it is neither confined to place nor | 
ſtation. It may ſoothe the breaſt of the peaſant, in his | 
thatched cottage ; it may ſhun the graſp of the moſt 
ſucceſsful adventurer, in the delicious regions of fortune 
and of fame. 

Robert Clive, to whom the immortal Chatham gave 
the epithet of © a heaven-born general,“ was the ſon of 
a gentleman of ancient family, but moderate eſtate, 


reſident at Styche, near Market Drayton, in Salop. Ata 
very | 
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very early period he was ſent to a private ſchool, at 
Loſtock, in Cheſhire, under the tuition of Dr. Eaton, 
who predicted the future greatneſs of the man, from the 


ſuperior courage and reſources of the boy. If this, 


lad,” he uſed to ſay, „ lives to arrive at maturity, and 
has a proper opportunity of diſplaying his talents, few 
names will be greater than his.” The prognoſtication 
of the maſter was verified, and his ſagacity confirmed 
by the event. Under this preceptor he continued only 
till his eleventh year, when he was removed to a ſchool 


at Market Drayton, The church of that place ſtands 


on a high hill; and from nearly the top of its lofty 
ſteeple, an old ſtone ſpout projects, in the form of a 
dragon's head ; on this young Clive was one day found 
ſeated, to the terror and aſtoniſhment of his maſter and 


ſchool-fellows. Even at that early age, he wiſhed to 


ſignalize himſelf by ha-ardous exploits; and gave ſuffi- 
cient indications of the direction of his genius. From 
Market Drayton, his father again removed him to mer- 
chant-taylors' ſchool in London; and from this reſpect- 
able ſeminary, to a private one at Hemelhempſtead, in 
Hertfordſhire. What could induce his father to be ſo 
very fickle in the choice of ſchools, it is impoſſible to 
ſay; but, as might naturally be expected, his fon was 
more indebted to his natural capacity, than to any learn- 
ing he could acquire under ſuch a deſultory plan of 
education, The policy of removing a boy from one 
ſeminary to another, without very forcible reaſons, is 
very queſtionable; his proficiency will generally be in 
the inverſe ratio to its frequency. It may, however, be 
imagined, that a boy of Clive's daring diſpoſition, was 
not the moſt deſirable for a ſcholar ; and accordingly he 

gained 
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392 "LORD CLIVE, 
gained more credit from his maſters for his intrepidity, 


which they did not admire, than for the qualities that | 


were ſuited to his age and ſituation. 


Tf his father, however, was culpable in not training | 
ſuch a youth at a public ſchool, where his affociates | 


would have done more to reclaim his eccentricities, than 


the authority of a maſter, he deſerves great praiſe for | 
fixing his future deſtination. A ſpirit ſo active and 


undaunted, had only to be Jaunched on the world to 
make its way in it. Having procured the appointment 


of writer, in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India company, 
young Clive embarked for that country, and arrived at i 


Madras, in the nineteenth year of his age. Of the nume- 
rous adventurers who go in queſt of fame or fortune to 
that quarter of the globe, many either fall martyrs to 


the climate, or return without the independence they | 


figh for; yet a few ſplendid inſtances of ſucceſs ſtill 


ſtimulates adventure; and each freſh comer hopes to 
draw one of the capital prizes in the lottery of life, | 
The faſcinating iiluſions conjured up by youthful fancy, 
invite purſuit to the ends of the earth, and ſtill dance 


before the enrapturd eye, and till ſhun the graſp. 


The buſineſs of a writer was as diſagreeable to Clive, 


as the reſtraint of a ſchool, and it was not long defore 
he involved himſelf with his ſuperiors, 


being reported to the governor, he was defired to aſk 


pardon.. This forced ſubmiſſion he made in terms of 


indignant contempt ; but the ſecretary, willing to 
admit it, invited the young gentleman to dinner; 


„No, fir,” replied Clive, “the governor did not com- 


mand me to dine with you,” 
| Two 


On one occa- | 
ſion he had inſulted the ſecretary; and, on the buſineſs 
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Two years after he had been in the Indies, Madras 
ſurrendered to the French, and the officers of the com- 
pany, civil and military, became priſoners on their pa- 
role. The capitulation being violated, the Engliſh con- 
ceived themſelves releaſed from their engagements, and 
made their eſcape as opportunity ſerved. The ingenious 
reſources of Clive enabled him to reach St. David's, 
a fortreſs about twenty-one miles ſouth of Madras. 

At this place, being engaged at cards, two enfigns 
of the party were detected in cheating. The loſers 
at firſt refuſed to pay, but were all intimidated by their 
military companions, except Clive, who accepted a 
challenge from the boldeſt champion of gaming de- 
predation ; and fired the firſt piſtol without effect. His 
antagoniſt, a diſgrace to the honourable name of officer, 
quitting his ſtation, preſented his piſtol at Clive's head, 
and inſiſted on his aſking his life. This he reluctantly 
complied with ; but when he was further required to 
recant the expreſſions he had uſed, he peremptorily 
refuſed; and when menaced with inſtant deſtruction, 
dared his opponent to fire, repeating, © I faid you 
cheated, J ſay ſo till, and I will never pay you.” This 
firmneſs daunted the gambling hero, he threw away his 
piſtol, and called him a madman. When Clive was 
complimented on his reſolution in this diſagreeable 
affair, with a genuine ſpirit of honour, he replied; 
* The man has given me my life, and I have no right 
in future to mention his behaviour at the card- table; 
but I will neither pay him, nor keep his company.” 

Civil engagements being ſuſpended by the flames of 
war, in 1747 Clive obtained an enſfigncy ; and, at the 
fiege of Pondicherry, ſhowed he was now in his proper 

ET ſphere. 
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ſphere. The young officer diſplayed the utmoſt gallan. 
try in defence of the advanced trench, and received 
one ſhot through his hat, and another through his 
coat, while ſome of his companions were falling, with. 
out ever flinching from his poſt, or indicating the ſlighteſt 
ſymptoms of alarm. 
On his return to St. David's, after the ſiege was 
vaiſed, he had an affair of honour with an officer, who 


had unjuſtly reflected on his character, in an inſtance for f 


which he deſerved the higheſt praiſe. His reſolute tem- 
per again brought him off with credit; and his defamer, 


to avoid the infamy to which he had expoſed himſelf 
by his illiberality and his cowardice, was e to re- 


ſign his commiſſion. 


To enter into a detail of India politics, and the mili- 


tary operations which took place in conſequence of 


them, between the rival nations of England and 


France, who eſpouſed the different intereſts of the 
native powers, would carry us into too wide a field, 


Clive was daily riſing in glory; and at the reduction of | 
Devi Cotah, under major Lawrence, his courage ſhone | 
Though then only poſſeſſing the | 


with ſuperior luſtre. 
rank of lieutenant, he ſolicited the command of the for. 


lorn hope, which, with ſome heſitation, was granted 


him. A practicable breach was ſuppoſed to be made, 
and Clive, with thirty-four Britiſh ſeldiers, and ſeven } 


hundred ſepoys, attempted to ſtorm the place. The 
ſepoys were ſoon intimidated, and halted ; but the Bri- 


tiſh advancing, fell into an ambuſcade, * twenty-fix | 


of them were killed. Clive had the good fortune to 
eſcape a ſtroke that was aimed at him by a horſeman in 
paſſing ; and, with three others, providentially rejoined the 


ſepoys. The commander, obſerving the diſaſter, or- 
dered 
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dered all the Europeans to advance. Clive advanced in 
the firſt diviſion, and was again attacked by the enemy's 


horſe ; but the bravery of the Engliſh at length prevailed, 


and the garriſon, intimidated at the fury of the aſſailants, 
abandoned the town; when the rajah made overtures 
of peace, which were accepted on terms * favour- 
able to the company. | 

The war being at laſt terminated, Clive, who ſtill pant- 
ed for freſh laurels, was obliged to reſume his civil ap- 
pointment; but with the office of commiſſary to the Britiſh 
troops, procured him by the friendſhip of major Law- 
rence. He had not, however, been long ſettled at Ma- 


dras, before he was ſeized with a fever of the nervous. 


kind, which had the moſt baneful effect on his conſti- 


tution and ſpirits, and from the effects of which he 


never ſeems to have perfectly recovered. Unleſs when 
rouſed by active exertions, from this period he appears 
to have been ſubject to dejections of mind, which pol- 
ſoned the enjoyment of life, and made him prefer the 
moſt hazardous enterprizes, for which his genius was 


adapted, to the tranquil ſcenes of peace and retirement. 


The French, though fruſtrated in their immediate 
views, employed the interval of peace in fomenting new 


diſturbances, and ſtrengthening their connection with 


the country powers. They gradually formed ſuch pro- 
jets of aggrandizement as reduced the Engliſh to the 
utmoſt perplexity and danger; and Clive once more. 
reſumed his military character, with the rank of captain. 
At the head of two hundred and ten Europeans, and 
five hundred Sepoys, he entered the province of Arcot 
with ſuch promptitude and ſecrecy, that he had taken its 
capital before the enemy were apprized of his motions. 
The inhabitants . to be plundered, and offered a 
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liberal ranſom; but Clive diſplayed the generoſity of 
a Britiſh conqueror, in relieving them from apprehenſion 
reſpeRing either their perſons or their property ; and 
only required that they ſhould furniſh him with provi- 
Gons, for which they were punctually paid. This true 
policy conciliated the affections of the natives in an ex- 
traordinary degree; and Clive felt the good effects of 
his moderation on ſome important occaſions, which ſoon 
after preſented themſelves. | 

In almoſt every ſubſequent action of conſequence, 
captain Clive bore away freſh laurels : the prodigies of 
valour he performed, are recorded in the annals of hiſ- 
tory : and, after a ſeries of important ſervices, he returned 
to England, when the Eaſt-India company treated him 
with the moſt flattering diſtinction, and voted him a 
preſent of an elegant diamond-hilted ſword; which, with 
the moſt honourable feeling of friendſhip, he declined 
accepting, till they paid colonel Lawrence, under whoſe 
auſpices he had riſen, the ſame compliment. | 
Returning to India, with the rank of lieutenant - colo- 
nel, in the royal ſervice, and the appointment of gover- 
nor of St, David's, with the right of ſucceſſion to that of 
Madras, he employed the interval of peace between | 
the French and the Engliſh, in attacking Geriah, the | 
almoſt impregnable capital of the pirate Angria's do- | 
minions, who had committed the moſt galling depreda- 
tions on the trade of the Engliſh in thoſe ſeas, By the 
aſſiſtance of the fleet, he ſucceeded in this dangerous 
enterprize; an immenſe quantity of ſtores and effects fell 
into his hands, with the wife, children, and mother of 
Angria, to whom he extended the moſt generous pro- | 
Eftiong 
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turbulence and inſidious politics no treaties could re- 
ſtrain, Clive, who had now the principal command of 
the forces in India, by an unbroken ſeries of triumphs, 
humbled their arrogance, and reduced their partizans to 
deſpair. At the battle of Plailey, againſt the ſuba of 
the Decan, with only a handful of men, oppoſed to a 
formidable army, he obtained a moſt complete victory; 
one of the moſt ſhining in the annals of oriental war- 
fare. In a word, as a ſenſible writer obſerves, * who- 
ever contemplates the forlorn ſituation of the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company, when Clive firſt arrived at Calcutta, 
in 1756, and conſiders the degree of opulence and 
power they poſſeſſed when he finally left that place in 
1767, will be convinced that the hiſtory of the world 
has rarely afforded an inſtance of ſo rapid and . 
bable a change.“ 

As ſome honourable acknowledgement for his ions 
ant ſervices, he was raiſed to the dignity of an Iriſh peer, 
by the title of lord Clive, baron Plaſſey, and made a 
knight of the bath. But the favour of his ſovereign, and 
of the India company, and his own fignal exploits, did 
not ſcreen him from thofe attacks to which, even purer 
virtue, is frequently obliged to ſubmit. The ſuſpicions, 
real or pretended, that had long lain dormant, broke 
out in the houſe of commons in 1773, when a motion 
was made to reſolve, © that in the acquiſition of his 
wealth, lord Clive had abuſed the powers with which he 
had been entruſted.” This ſtroke was aimed both at his 
fortune and his fame. He repelled the allegations, with 
the ſpirit of a man who knew he had deſerved better of 
his country, deſcanted on the cruelty of ſuffering a 
charge to hang over his head for ſixteen years before it 
was brought to iſſue; concluding, * that if the motion 

s 3 ſnould 
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ſhould paſs, he might be made poor, but he could ſtill be 
happy.” The houſe, ſo far from acceding to the terms 
of the propoſed motion, reſolved, . that lord Clive had 
rendered great and meritorious ſervices to his country,” 
Lord Clive was certainly one of the moſt original mili- 
tary geniuſes that modern times have produced. He owed 
nothing to others, but all to himſelf. Prompt and vigor- 
ous in execution, and ſecret and ſagacious in planning, 
his energies were like lightning; they were felt before 
they were perceived. If he amaſſed a large fortune,” he 
employed it in acts of munificence, which could have 
done no diſcredit to the liberality of a prince. To the 
invalid ſervants of the Eaſt-India company, he made, at 
one time, a preſent of 70, oool.; nor were his private 
Charities leſs commendable, or leſs diſcriminating. And 
ſhould envy ftill tax his opulence, or malice condemn 
It, let it be known, that others enjoyed it more than 
himſelf. In conſequence of that ſevere illneſs, with 
which he had been attacked many years before, and 
a long expoſure to the fatigues of his ſtation, in a climate 
which, of itſelf, is enough to deſtroy the vigour of 
health, he was unhappy unleſs when buſily engaged, 
and often diſcovered anxieties of mind, from which no 
lenitive of friendſhip, no medicine could relieve him. 
Surrounded with ſplendor, it did not often elevate him 
to joy, unleſs among his moſt intimate friends, by whom 
he was ſincerely beloved. In every domeſtic relation, 
indeed, he was not only blameleſs, but praiſe-worthy ; 
and his ſocial virtues commanded as much applauſe, as 
his heroiſm had gained him admiration. Why did not 
felicity ſhine upon him as well as fortune? Why did not 
the retroſpect of a life, uſeful to his country, ſooth him 


in the ſhade of tranquillity? Why did not religion arm 
| him 
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him with reſolution, to endure what Providence was 
pleaſed to lay upon him? The ways of heaven are dark 
and intricate. Some poſſeſs a taſte for enjoyment, but 
want the means; while we ſee others, as if it were in- 
tended to repreſs our murmurs at the diſpenſations of 
Providence, loſe every reliſh for life, when every grati- 


fication is within their reach, and invites them to par- 
take! 


f XLIV. WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL oF CHATHAMs 


Born 1507.—Died 1 778. 
$ 54 
I DID not intend to make a public declaration of 
the reſpect I bear lord Chatham; but I am called upon 
to deliver my opinion, and even the pen of Jox1vs 


ſhall contribute to reward him. Recorded honours 


ſhall gather round his monument, and thicken over him. 
It is a ſolid fabric, and will ſupport the laurels that 
adorn it. I am not converſant in the language of pane- 
gyric.— Theſe praiſes are extorted from me; but they 
will wear well, for they have been dearly earned.“ 

Such was the elegant eulogy that the celebrated Junius 
paid to the earl of Chatham, before the curtain had 
dropped on the ſtateſman's labours, and his part in the 
drama was completed. But firmneſs and confiſtency 
were Characteriſtic of William Pitt; and from his pre- 
ceding life, the acute and. penetrating writer we have 
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quoted, might well predict that the cloſe would be in 
uniſon with it. | 

William Pitt, who filled ſuch a wide and honourable 
ſpace in the public eye, whoſe glories are ſtill freſh in the 
memory of his countrymen, and of Europe, and whoſe 
well-earned fame will be commenſurate with time itſelf, 


was the fon of Robert Pitt, eſq. of Boconnock, in Corn. 


wall. This family was, originally, of Dorſetſhire, where 
it had long been reſpectably eſtabliſhed ; but no anceſtors 
could reflect additional luſtre on a man ſo truly great. 

Eton, which has produced ſo many illuſtrious names, 
had the honour of his claflical inſtitution. From thence 
he was removed to Trinity college, Oxford, which may 
well be proud of ſuch an eleve: 


Nor thou refuſe 

This humble preſent of no partial muſe, 
From that calm bower which nurs'd thy thoughtful * 
In the pure precepts of Athenian truth; 
Where firſt the form of Britiſh liberty 
Beam'd in full radiance on thy muſing eye, 


WARTON, 


Mr. Pitt has left ſore teſtimonies of his homage to the 
muſes z and that he poſſeſſed a poetic imagination, the 
fervid and imagery pathos of his eloquence will place 
beyond a doubt. General literature, however, abſorbed 
dis principal attention; and, by a ſingular relation of 
cauſes and effects, what ſeemed the greateſt misfortune 
of his life, very probably led to its moſt exalted fplendor. 
Scarcely had he reached the ſixteenth year of his age, 
when he became a martyr to an hereditary gout. A deli- 
eacy of conſtitution, and the reſtraints which it nnpoſes, 
are generally propitious to ſtudy and reflection. Pitt had 


neither taſte, nor um of frame, to engage deep in 
diſſipation 
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diſſipation; and his genius ſoared above its vulgar allure- 
ments. He devoted the leiſure and confinement of 
indiſpoſition to the acquirement of a vaſt fund of pre- 
mature and uſeful knowledge, which he brought for- 
ward, at once to aſtoniſh and confound. 

After receiving a liberal education, he procured a 
cornetcy of horſe; but the ſenate, not the camp, was 
the ſcene where he was formed to ſhine. His friends, 
among whom, Sarah, ducheſs of Marlborough, was the 
moſt zealous, forming a due eſtimate of his talents, 
accordingly brought him into parliament for the borough 
of Old Sarum, in 1735; and on this ſplendid theatre he 
early diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ranks of oppolition. 
Popularity, indeed, is too commonly the firſt object of 
public men; and place and profit are the natural con- 
ſequences | 

The miniſter, fir Robert Walpole, was alarmed and 
thunderſtruck at the very ſound of his voice, and the 
lightning of his eye; but when he witneſſed the impetu- 
ous torrent of his eloquence, it is ſaid, he told his friends 
that he ſhould be glad, at any rate, to muzzle that 
terrible cornet of horſe.” Pitt, however, had choſen 
his ſide, and knew his powers: no military proſpects, 
nor miniſterial honours, could divert him from the cauſe 
he had eſpouſed ; and when he loſt his commiſſion, in 
conſequence of his ſpirited behaviour in parliament, Lyt- 
telton paid him the following elegant compliment, which, 
at the ſame time, conveys the moſt bitter irony on 
the premier: 


Long had thy virtue mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far, far ſuperior to a cornet's name; 

This gen*rous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 
$0 mean a pot diſgrace that noble mind 
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The ſervile ſtandard from thy free- born hand 
He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band. 


To particularize every inſtance of the nervous elo- 
quence of Pitt, even during his noviciate, would be to 
write the parliamentary hiſtory of ſeveral years. In the 
debate on the bill for regiſtering ſeamen, which Mr. 
Pitt repreſented as arbitrary and unjuſt, Mr. Horatio 
Walpole having ſarcaſtically remarked on his youth 
and animated geſture, met with the moſt cutting retort, 
which we are ſorry we cannot tranſcribe at length, as a 
ſpecimen of that glowing and impaſhoned language 
which was characteriſtic of the ſpeaker. © I will not 
undertake,” ſaid he, © to determine, whether youth can 
juſtly be imputed to any man as a reproach ; but I will 


affirm, that the wretch, who, after having ſeen the con- 


ſequence of repeated errors, continues ſtill to blunder, 
and whoſe age has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is, 
furely, the obje& either of abhorrence or contempt, and 
deſerves not that his grey hairs ſhould ſecure him from 
inſult. Much more is he to be abhorred, who, as he 
has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and 
becomes more wicked with leſs temptation 3 who proſ- 
titutes himſelf for money which he cannot enjoy, and 
ſpends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country,” 

Frederick, prince of Wales, who had long been the 
eallying point of oppoſition, and who, to ſecure his po- 
pularity, wiſely took men of genius and talents under his 
protection, appointed Mr. Pitt a groom of the bed-cham- 
ber, which office he held til 1745; and for his firm adher- 
ence to the patriotic ſide, he experienced about the ſame 


time an exalted proof, though not the only one, of the 


eſtimation in which he was held by the public. The 
ducheſs of Marlborough, who to a maſculine underſtand- 
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ing united a zeal to be diſtinguiſhed as a politician, hav- 
ing, from his firſt entrance into life, ſupported Mr. Pitt 
by her patronage, now left him an honourable teſtimony 
of her regard, in a legacy of 10,0001. ; expreſsly © for 
—— the laws of his country, and n off its 
ruin 

But abilities, ſuch as TM could not always remain in uſe⸗ 
leſs oppoſition. He was formed to exalt the honour of 
his country, and to direct its councils; and when its affairs 
were conducted in a manner which enabled him to par- 
ticipate in its adminiſtration without any derilection of 
principle, in 1746, he accepted the office of joint-trea- 
ſurer of Ireland; and the fame year became treaſurer and 
pay-maſter of the army, and was fworn a privy-coun- 
ſellor. But though now engaged to the court by intereſt, 
he did not ſacrifice the independence of his vote to 
any partial views. He knew the unpopularity attached 
to continental connections, his better ſenſe- ſaw their 
deſtructive tendency, his patriotiſm led him to oppoſe 
them; and, in conſequence, he made a temporary reſig- 
nation of all his places. 

It was not long, however, that he remained unemployed. 
In December, 1756, he was appointed ſecretary of ſtate 
for the ſouthern department, with the moſt unbounded 
public applauſe ; but in a ſhort time he diſcerned that 
he could not be acceptable to his ſovereign, without de- 
ſerting the intereſts of the people; and to a man who 
placed his glory in patriotiſm, the alternative was eaſily 
decided, 
contributed to make him what he was : he foreſaw they 
might” be alienated by indifference—they'might be laſt 
by prefumption ; but ſo well was he fixed in the public 


opinion, that while he ſtudied to retain it, he knew it 
26 would 
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The love and confidence of the nation had 
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40 FEAR OF CHATHAM, 
would accompany him. In a ſhort time after his fefig- 
mation, his hopes were realized ; the voice of the people 
was fo loudly exprefſed in his favour, and their affection 
ſeemed fo flrongly rivetted to his intereſt, that it was 
deemed politic to recal him to the cabinet, with an ac- 
ceſſion of power. In June, 1757, he was again ap- 
pointed fecretary of ſtate, with the full authority of prime 
miniſter. His colleagues were either men of his own 
principles, or wholly ſubſervient to his more enlarged 
views. The preceding miniſtry had been both unfortu- 
nate and unpopular. The war in which the nation had 
been engaged was carried on without ſpirit, and without 
facceſs. But no ſooner was Mr. Pitt placed at the helm, 
than his active genius pervaded every department of the 
ſtate; his ſpirit animated a whole nation. His plans were 
conceived with ability, and executed with a vigour and 
promptitude that aſtoniſhed both friends and enemies. 
The whole fortune of the war was changed, and victory 
attended the arms of Britain, wherever her military ope- 
rations were directed. Europe, Aſia, America, felt and 
acknowledged the influence of this able miniſter. The 
French were defeated in every quarter of the globe; their 


navy, their commerce, and their finances, in the ſpace of 


a very few years, were brought to the verge of ruin, 


„ Meanwhile,” to adopt the words of an elegant writer, | 
e the glory of Mr. Pitt advanced like a regular fabric. | 
Gradual in its commencement, it, however, diſcovered to 


the diſcerning eye, a grandeur of deſign, and promiſed 


the moſt magnificent effects. By degrees it diſcloſed | 
beauty, utility, and majeſty; it outſtretched the eye of 


the ſpectator, and hid its head among the clouds.” 


Amidſt the brilliant career of ſucceſs which might 


Try be aſcribed, under Providence, to the virtuous | 
energies | 
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_ energies of one man, his majeſty, George IT. departed 
this life. About this period the French had ſucceeded in 


the people, and. to them I hold myſelf reſponſible. I am 
to thank the miniſtry of the late king for their ſupport ; 
I have ſerved my country with ſucceſs ; but I will not 
be anſwerable for the conduct of the war, any longer than 
I retain the direction of it.“ 

Cramped in his energies by the growing influence of 
the earl of Bute, perhaps too proud to brook controul, 
certainly too honeſt to change his principles, and diſ- 
daining to be only the nominal head of a cabinet over Will : 
which he had preſided with honour to himſelf and ad- 7 

1 


obtaining the co-operation of Spain by ſecret manceuvres, i 
which, however, did not elude'the vigilance, or eſcape 1 
the penetration of Pit. He had procured private, though | 
certain, intelligence of the Bourbon compact; and with ' 

his uſual vigour of deciſion, was for ſtriking the firſt | 
blow againſt Spain. He propoſed in council, that war 0 | 
ſhould be immediately declared againſt that power, and } . 
orders inſtantly ſent to capture her veſſels; urging with 1 
the utmoſt energy, the impolicy of ſuffering her to put I 7 
herſelf in a poſture of defence, and to ſecure her treaſure it 45 
before ſhe threw off the maſk. Other ſentiments now 18 
influenced the cabinet than when Pitt began his career. 1 
He found the members diſpoſed to temporize, and to i 
think twice before they created a new enemy. © I will 1188 
not give them leave to think,“ replied the indignant mi- bk 1 
niſter ; © this is the time, let us cruſh the whole houſe of Mill | 
Bourbon. But if the members of this board are of a dif- will | 
ferent opinion, this is the laſt time I ſhall ever mix in its | | H 
councils, I was called into the miniſtry by the voice of 1'F 


vantage to his conntry, he refigned his places ; and a few 1 
months more confirmed the wiſdom of the meaſure he 121 
had IM 
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had recommended, when it was too late to retrieve the 
error that had occaſioned its rejection. | 


Whether with a deſign to leſſen his 3 or in- 


tended as a teſtimony of gratitude for his eminent and 
meritorious ſervices, he was offered and accepted a pen- 
ſion for three lives, and the title of a baroneſs for his 
lady. 

The fallen miniſter is frequently inſulted, and at beſt 
ſoon forgotten; but William Pitt carried the confidence 


and reſpect of the nation with him in his retirement, 


and received the moſt flattering teſtimon:es of approba- 
tion from the moſt reſpectable individuals and communi- 
ties. The impetus he had given to the machine of ſtate 
was felt for ſome time after he had withdrawn from its 
direction; and the illuſtrious commanders who had riſen 
under his auſpices, did not ſuffer the national glory to 


fink. New victories were gained, and in the proſperitj 


of the empire, the people conſoled themſelves for the 
loſs of a favourite miniſter. 

At laſt the preliminaries of peace were ſubmitted to 
parliament, and Mr. Pitt, though labouring under a ſe- 
vere fit of the gout, attended the houſe, and ſpoke for 
three hours on the debate; giving the moſt unaſwerable 
reaſons for his oppoſition to the terms of the treaty, as 
being inadequate to our conqueſts, and the expenditure 
of public money which they had coſt. The love of 
peace is natural to man; he ſighs for it amidſt the moſt 
ſucceſsful war: the definitive treaty was therefore rati- 
fied, but the miniſtry who had concluded it, felt them- 
ſelves unable to maintain their ground in the public 
opinion, and a ſpirit of oppoſition began to ſhew itſelf 
againſt the general meaſures of government, which has 


ever fince continued to diſtract the public mind, and 
| 13 
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bs felt in its tendencies and effects to this very day. Pitt, 
however, obſerved a dignified moderation. His oppo- 
fition was neither petulant nor undiſcriminating, and he 
appeared on the ſtage only when occaſions preſented 
themſelves worthy of his powers. When the impor- 
tant queſtion of general warrants was diſcuſſed, his love 
of rational liberty broke forth in ſtrains which a Tully 
or a Demoſthenes would have liſtened to with ſatisfac- 
tion. He declared them repugnant to every principle 
of freedom. Were they tolerated, the moſt innocent 
could not be ſecure. © By the Britiſh conſtitution,” 
continued he, every man's houſe is his caſtle : not 
that it is ſurrounded by walls and battlements ;—it may 
be a ſtraw- built ſhed ;—every wind of heaven may 
whiſtle round it ;—all the elements of heaven may en- 
ter it ;—but the king cannot—the king dare not.” 
When thoſe unfortunate meaſures had been propoſed, 


which terminated in the ſeparation of America, Mr. 


Pitt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them in the ſenate, and exerted 
his wonderful powers to heal the wound that had been 
given, by promoting the repeal of the ſtamp act. This 
was carried; and a new miniſtry having been formed, Mr. 
Pitt was made lord privy ſeal, and created earl of Chat- 
ham A ſhort time before, fir William Pynſent, of Bur- 
ton Pynſent, in Somerſetſhire, a man of conſiderable pro- 
perty, without any very near relatives, made Mr. Pitt his 
heir. To this he was actuated ſolely by the admiration 
of Mr. Pitt's public character; and we need adduce no 
ſtronger proof of the ſingular eſtimation in which he 
was held, than that he received greater remunerations for 
his ſervices from private zeal, than from the emoluments 

of public office. 
Whatever acceſſion of honour a peerage gave him, 
the 
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the great commoner, as he uſed emphatically to be call. 
ed, was now loſt in dividing his honours with others. 
In the houſe of commons he ſtood unrivalled and alone; 
but in the houſe of peers he had leſs opportunity for 
exerting his talents, and he loſt, at leaſt for a time, in 
popularity, what he gained in rank. In two years he re- 
ſigned the office of lord privy ſeal; and being now ſixty 
years of age, and debilitated by frequent attacks of the 
gout, he courted retirement, and abandoned all ambition 
of ever more taking an active part in adminiſtration, 
Nevertheleſs, when the commotions broke out in 
America, he gave a decided oppoſition to the fatal mea- 
ſures which the miniſtry were purſuing ; but when he 
found them lulled in ſecurity, or infatuated by folly to 
perſevere, till repeated defeats and diſgraces opened their 


eyes; when he ſaw France interfere in the conteſt, and | 


the independence of America about to be recogniſed, 
by the weak and deluded adminiſtration that had hither- 
to contended for unconditional ſubmiſſion, he ſummoned 
up all the energy of his ſoul, and poured forth his elo- 
quence zgainſt a meaſure ſo inglorious, and ſo fraught 
with ruin in its conſequences, to his country, and to 


mankind. 


The duke of Richmond replied, and combated his Þ 


arguments. The mind of Chatham ſeemed labouring 
with a deſire to give vent to the further dictates of his 


ſoul on this momentous ſubject. He attempted. to riſe 


as his grace fat down, but his emotions proved too ſtrong 


for his debilitated frame. He ſuddenly preſſed his hand E 
on his ſtomach, and fell into convulſions. The houſe Þ| 


was electrified by this melancholy circumſtance, and 


every one anxiouſly ſtrove to procure relief. But the 


ſcene of mortal exiſtence was about to cloſe ſor ever. 
This 
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This was the laſt effort of the immortal miniſter, ſena- 
tor, and patriot, William Pitt; and he might be ſaid to 2 
breathe his laſt in the ſervice of his country. He died 
in about a month after, and the enthuſiaſtic reſpect 
which was paid to his memory, ſhewed how deſervedly 
dear he was to the public, and how ſenſible every true- 
born Briton was of his loſs. A public funeral was voted 
him by the legiſlature, and a monument in Weſtminſter 
abbey, with a liberal penſion to his heirs, to whom the 
title ſhould deſcend, 

All ranks were zealous to teſtify their regret and ad- 
miration, and he is ſtill univerſally allowed to have been 


as profound a politician, as able a ſenator, and upright a 188 | 
miniſter. as this country ever produced. il ? 
Sagacity, promptitude, and energy, were the predomis ut. 
nating traits of lord Chatham's character. His ruling Wl | 
paſſion was an ambitious love of glory, but it was of an 1 
honourable and virtuous kind; he practiſed no meanneſs 1 ö 
to obtain it, and his private life was unſullied by any 1 
vice. He was conſcious of his virtues and talents, and 3 
therefore appeared impatient of contradiction in publie Will 


affairs; but in ſociety he could unbend to all companies, 
and pofeſſed ſuch a fund of intelligence and verſatility 
of wit, that he could adapt himſelf to all circumſtances 
and occaſions. G 
In the higher parts of oratory he had no competitor, 
and ſtood alone the rival of antiquity. His eloquence 
was of every kind, and he excelled in the argumentative 
as well as the declamatory ſpecies. But his invectives 
were terrible, and uttered with ſuch energy of dition, and 
ſuch dignity of action and countenance, that he intimi- 
dated thoſe who were the moſt willing, and the beſt 
able to encounter him. Their arms fell from their 


| | i | hands 
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hands, and they ſhrunk under the aſcendant which his 
genius gained over theirs: The fluent Murray has faul. 
tered, and Fox, lord Holland, ſhrunk back, appalled, 
from an adverſary - fraught with fire unquenchable,” if 
the expreſſion may be permitted. 

« He could adapt himſelf to every topic, but dignity 
was the character of his oratory, and his perſonal greats. 
neſs gave weight to the ſtyle he aſſumed. His affertions 
roſe into proof, his foreſight became prophecy. No clue 
was neceffary to the labyrinth illumined by his genius. 
Truth came forth at his bidding, and realized the wiſh of 
the philoſopher—ſhe was ſeen and beloved.” 

Such are the panegyrics paid to this great man's intel. 
lectual and expreſſive powers, by ſome who were wit- 
neſſes of their effects, and judges of their merit. 

On a character ſo highly reſpected and endeared to 
Engliſhmen, it would be grateful to enlarge; but we 
can add nothing new to what has been advanced in his 
commendation by the ableſt writers; and ſilent admira- 
tion on ſuch a favourite er Is, perhaps, the _ 
wow? praiſe ! 
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Born 16473.—Died 1 747. 


Tux grace of action, the adapted mien, 

Faithful as nature to the varied ſcene; 

Th' expreſſive glance, whoſe ſubtle comment draws 

Entranc'd attention, and a mute applauſe ; 

Geſture that marks, with force and feeling fraught, 

A ſenſe in filence, and a will in thought; 

Harmonious ſpeech, whoſe pure and liquid tone 

Gives verſe a muſic ſcarce confeſs'd its own; 

(As light from gems aſſumes a brighter ray, 

And cloth'd with orient hues tranſcends the day) : 

Paſſion's wild break, and frown that awes the ſenſe, 

And every charm of gentler eloquence j=—= 

All periſhable, like th? electric fire, 

But ftrike the frame, and as they ftrike expire: 

Incenſe too choice a bodicd flame to bear, 

Its fragrance charms the ſenſe, and blends with air. 
MonoDdy to the memory of GARRICK, 


Tur poet lives on his lays, the painter on his can» 
vas all the imitative arts, except the ſcenic, leave ſome 
memorials to illuſtrate the fame of proficients; but the 
tranſient beauties of dramatic acting have no * local 
habitation ;*—they blaze, and expire in an inſtant. The 
ſpectator can ſcarcely fix them in his memory; and poſe 
terity can form no idea of them, except a very vague one, 
from the effects which they are recorded to have pro- 
duced. The candidates for theatric fame are nevertheleſs 
numerous; as it frequently happens that ſpecious talents 
are more encouraged than real, and becauſe the enjoyed 
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clap of applauſe to the face, is more gratifying to moſt 
minds, than the laſting plaudits of the world, which, per- 
haps, are not paid on this fide the grave. Yet ſurely thig 
confideration ought to have much weight with the young 
and inexperienced, * that a mediocrity of ſcenic excel. 
lence will never gain cither praiſe or reward, and that 
the higheſt attainments in the art are periſhable as the 
frame that produces them.” Even Garrick, who reached 
the acme of his profeſſion could not embody his excel- 
lencies; and no deſcription of the voice or peg can do 
them juſtice, 


This great actor was deſcended from a French family, 
which the revocation of the edit of Nantz had expatri- 
ated. His father obtained a captain's commiſſion in the 
Britiſh army, and generally reſided at Litchfield, Our 
actor, however, was born at Hereford, and ſeems to have 


received the early part of his education there : but at ten 


years of age was removed to the grammar-ſchool of Litch- 
field. His proficiency in ſcholaſtic learning was not | 
great, becauſe his application was ſmall. He poſſeſſed a 
vivacity of temper, which diſqualified him for attention 
to books; and the love of theatric repreſentation ſeems | 
to have been interwoven with his very conſtitution, In 
his eleventh year, he formed the project of getting up the | 
Recruiting Officer; and, having previouſly trained his } 
youthful aſſociates, they performed in a barn, with gene- 
val applauſe. The young hero of the ſtage particularly } 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the character of ſergeant Kite; 
and the plaudits he received on this occaſion ſerved to 
fan the predominant paſſion of his breaſt z which, how- | 
ever, was not ſuffered to burſt into a flame, till it had | 
acquired ſtrength to ſupport -a ſteady blaze. Soon | 
after, on the invitation of an uncle, who was engaged 
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in the wine-trade at Liſbon, young Garrick viſited that 
city: but his taſte was totally incompatible with the pur- 


ſuits of commerce, and the frolickſome vivacity of the 
nephew did not comport with the grave formality of the 


merchant. In conſequence they ſoon parted, yet not 


before Garrick had made himſelf agreeable to the gay 
part of the Engliſh factory, by his turn for ſportive- 
neſs and mimickry, which are pleafing in the boy, though 
often dangerous to the future man. 

Returning to Litchfield, he was placed for ſome little 


time under his illuſtrious townſman, Samuel Johnſon : 
but the maſter, however well qualified to inſtru, had . 


no great partiality for the profeſſion he had choſen ; and 
Garrick was as little diſpoſed to learn. Both being ſoon 
weary of their ſituation, in 1737, they ſet out together 
to try their fortunes in the great metropolis ;: Garrick 
being then about eighteen years of age. 

Soon after his arrival in London, he entered himſelf 
of the Temple, with a deſign, as it ſhould ſeem, to ſtudy 
the law as a profeſſion ; but being now ſenfible of his 


little improvement in learning, and feeling the neceſſity 


of beſtowing a more attentive application, he put him- 
ſelf under the inſtruction of a Mr. Colſon, an eminent 
mathematician at Rocheſter, and for ſome time purſued 
his ſtudies with diligence and ſucceſs. It was not long, 
however, before-his uncle died, and left him a legacy of 
1000 l. Unſettled in his mind, and deſultory in his pur- 
ſuits, becauſe his filial affection kept him from indulging 
his fixed and unconquerable propenſity to the ſtage, he 
entered ſoon after into partnerſnip with his brother Peter, 
a wine-merchant, in London. This union was alſo of 
ſnort duration. The tempers and habits of the two 
brothers were diametrically oppoſite; and to avoid the 

unplea- 


i 
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unpleaſantneſs of daily altercation, they parted by mutual 
conſent. 

In this interval his mother had departed life; and being 
now emancipated from a reſtraint which his duty had 
impoſed on him, he gave a looſe to his darling paſſion 
for the ſtage; and aſſociated chiefly with thoſe from 
whom he could derive dramatic improvement or pleaſure, 
In the company of the moſt celebrated actors he tried 
his powers, and frequented the theatre as a ſchool where 
he was to learn the principles of his art. 

Garrick, however, though enthuſiaſtic in his purſuit, 
was not one of thoſe inconſiderate votaries for dramatic 
fame, who riſk ſucceſs by crude and abortive attempts, 
He formed a proper eſtimate of his native powers, and 
he did not expoſe them before they gained maturity. At 
once to make a debut on the London ſtage, he confi» 
dered as too hazardous, and therefore he paſſed his novi- 
ciate at Ipſwich, under Meff. Giffard and Dunſtall, in 
the ſummer of 1741. The firſt character in which he 
appeared was that of Aboan, in Oroonoko, under the 
adopted name of Lyddal; and the applauſe he met with 
did credit to the taſte of his provincial judges. In quick 
ſucceſſion he performed ſeveral capital parts, both in 
tragedy and comedy ; even to excel in the feats of harle- 
quin was not beneath his ambition. In every eſſay, and 
in every character, he met with the loudeſt plaudits ; and 
having now gained confidence by ſucceſs, he appeared 


next winter on the ſage at Goodman's-fields. The firſt |} 


character which he repreſented to an admiring London 
audience, was that of Richard III. and the moſt eminent 
connoiſſeurs of dramatic excellence in the great world, 
confirmed the deciſions of Ipſwich. In a ſhort time, 
Drury- lane and Covent-garden were almoſt deſerted. It 


Was 
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was unfaſhionable not to ſee Garrick, and as unfaſhionable 
not to admire him. He was univerſally acknowledged: 
by the moſt competent judges to be a riſing prodigy on 
the ſtage; and alone, but in vain, did the intereſted part 
of his profeſſion endeavour to depreciate his worth. 
Quin could not conceal his chagrin; and being told of 
his unbounded ' ſucceſs, obſerved with pointed irony, 
& that Garrick's was a new religion ; Whitfield was fol- 
lowed for a time, but that people would ſoon return to 
church again.” This bon mot being reported to the 
young actor, with a peculiar felicity of epigramatic point, 
he wrote the following lines: 

Pope Quin, who damns all characters but his own, 

Complains that hereſy corrupts the town. 

Schiſm, he cries, has turn'd a nation's brain; 

But eyes will open, and to church again. 

Then, great Infallible! forbear to roar ; 

Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more. 

When doctrines meet with general approbation, 

It is not hereſy—but reformation. | 

But if Garrick was a match for his jealous opponents 
at the pen, he found himſelf inferior in influence. Hav- 
ing been admitted to a moiety of the profits at Good- 
man's-fields, the patentees of the other theatres faw they 
muſt ſubvert his empire to preſerve their own. An a& of 
parliament was obtained to confine dramatic exhibitions 
to Drury-lane and Covent-garden, and Garrick entered 
into an agreement with the manager of the former, on the 
ſalary of gool. a year. He had previouſly made himſelf 
known as a dramatic writer by his“ Lying Valet,” and 
« Lethe ;”” and now he began to obtain the appellation 
of the Engliſh Roſcius, and to be courted by the elegant, 
and patronized by the great. 
Such was his celebrity, that Ireland early expreſſed a de- 
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fire to witneſs his powers; and having obtained very lucra- 


tive terms, he performed in Dublin, during the fummer 
of 1742, with ſue. uncommon eclat, and to ſuch croud- 
ed houſes, that an epidemical mortal fever broke out, 
which went by the name of Garrick's diſorder. | His re- 
ception in that hoſpitable country, was the moſt flatter- 
ing that any actor ever AY either before or 
ſince. 

In the winter he reſumed his ſtation at Drury: hive 
and was now irrevocably fixed in the theatrical profeſ- 
fion. His name in a play-bill operated like a charm ; he 
never appeared but he attracted full houſes: and his 
fame being now completely eſtabliſhed, he continued, for 
a long ſeries of years, the admiration of the- public, and 
the idol of his friends, among whom he could enumerate 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed in rank, conſequence, and ta- 
lents. 

His ſervices were found ſo eſſential to the ſupport of 
the theatre, that, in 1547, he became joint patentee 
of Drury-lane, with Mr. Lacy. In this capacity he 
exerted himſelf to introduce order, decency, and deco- 
rum, and his own example co-operated to give ſucceſs 
to his endeavours. He rendered his very profeſſion 
more reſpectable than it had ever been before, not only by 
his ſuperior accompliſhments, but by his conduct as a man, 

In two years after he became a manager, he entered 
into the nuptial ſtate with mademoiſelle Violette, a 
young lady of great perſonal beauty and elegant accom- 
pliſhments, who proved a moſt affectionate partner. 
Eaſy in his circumſtances, happy in his connections, ad- 
mired wherever he was known, and blazoned by fame 
over Europe; after ſome years aſſiduous application, he de- 


termined to viſit the continent, both witha view to the im- 
provement 
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provement of his health, and the extenſion of his know- 
ledge. Accordingly, in 1763, he ſet out on his travels, 


and was every where received with a reſpect due to his 


extraordinary talents as an actor, which he readily exhi- 
bited when properly requeſted. Indeed, vanity ſeems 
to have been a predominant part of his character; and 
he inhaled the incenſe of applauſe with as much rapture 
as if he had not been accuſtomed to enjoy it. His com- 
pany was eagerly coveted by the great and the learned 


in France and Italy; and to entertain 'them, he would 


go through the whole circle of theatric evolutions, with 
a rapidity unexampled, with an impreſſive force that no- 
thing could reſiſt. Without the leaſt preparation, he 
could aſſume any character, and ſeize on any paſſion. 
From the deepeſt tragedy to the extremes of comic levity 
he paſſed in an inſtant, and agitated every ſpectator with _ 
the, paſhon he meant to inſpire. 

He exhibited the famous dagger ſoliloquy from Mac- 
beth before the duke of Parma, and had ſeveral friendly 
conteſts with the celebrated mademoiſelle Clairon, at 
Paris, for the entertainment of their mutual friends, But 
Garrick was not ſatisfied with the fame he juſtly receiv- 
ed for animated and correct expreſſion of the paſſions 
from plays; he convinced his auditors, that even in 
dumb ſhew, he could melt the heart. Having been an 
eye witnefs of an unhappy father in France, fondling 
his child at an open window, when it ſprang from his 
arms, and was daſhed to pieces in the ſtreet; he recited 
this affecting incident, and threw himſelf into the diſ- 
trated attitude of the parent, at the inſtant his darling 
appeared irrecoverably loſt, with ſuch natural expreſſion 
of unutterable woe, that he filled every breaſt with 
ſympathetic horror, and drew forth a ſhower of tears, 
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fire to witneſs his powers; and having obtained very lucra- 
tive terms, he performed in Dublin, during the ſummer 
of 1742, with ſue.. uncommon eclat, and to ſuch croud- 
ed houſes, that an epidemical mortal fever broke out, 
which went by the name of Garrick's diſorder. | His re- 
ception in that hoſpitable country, was the moſt flatter- 
ing that any actor ever experienced, either before or 
ſince. | EY 

In the winter he reſumed his ſtation at Drury-lane, 
and was now irrevocably fixed in the theatrical profeſ- 
ſion. His name in a play-bill operated like a charm; he 
never appeared but he attracted full houſes: and his 
fame being now completely eſtabliſhed, he continued, for 
a long ſeries of years, the admiration of the- public, and 
the idol of his friends, among whom he could enumerate 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed in rank, confequence, and ta- 
lents. = 

His ſervices were found ſo eſſential to the ſupport of 
the theatre, that, in 174), he became joint patentee 
of Drury-lane, with Mr. Lacy. In this capacity he 
exerted himſelf to introduce order, decency, and deco- 
rum, and his own example co-operated to give ſucceſs 
to his endeavours. He rendered his very profeſſion 
more reſpectable than it had ever been before, not only by 
his ſuperior accompliſhments, but by his conduct as a man. 

In two years after he became a manager, he entered 
into the nuptial ſtate with mademoiſelle Violette, a 
young lady of great perſonal beauty and elegant accom- 
pliſhments, who proved a moſt affectionate partner. 
Eaſy in his circumſtances, happy in his connections, ad- 
mired wherever he was known, aad blazoned by fame 
over Europe; after ſome years aſſiduous application, he de- 


termined to viſit the continent, both with a view to the im- 
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provement of his health, and the extenſion of bis Know- 
ledge. Accordingly, in 1763, he ſet out on his travels, 

and was every where received with a reſpect due to his 
extraordinary talents as an actor, which he readily exhi- 
bited when properly requeſted. Indeed, vanity ſeems 
to have been a predominant part of his character; and 
he inhaled the incenſe of applauſe with as much rapture 
as if he had not been accuſtomed to enjoy it. His com- 
pany was eagerly coveted by the great and the learned 


in France and Italy; and to entertain 'them, he would 


go through the whole circle of theatric evolutions, with 
a rapidity unexampled, with an impreſſive force that no- 


thing could reſiſt. Without the leaſt preparation, he 


could aſſume any character, and ſeize on any paſſion. 
From the deepeſt tragedy to the extremes of comic levity 
he paſſed in an inſtant, and agitated every ſpectator wich 
the, paſſion he meant to inſpire. 

He exhibited the famous dagger ſoliloquy from Mac- 
beth before the duke of Parma, and had ſeveral friendly 
conteſts with the celebrated mademoiſelle Clairon, at 
Paris, for the entertainment of their mutual friends. But 
Garrick was not ſatisfied with the fame he juſtly receiv= 
ed for animated and correct expreſſion of the paſſions 
from plays; he convinced his auditors, that even in 
dumb ſhew, he could melt the heart. Having been an 
eye witneſs of an unhappy father in France, fondling 
his child at an open window, when it ſprang from his 
arms, and was daſhed to pieces in the ſtreet; he recited 
this affecting incident, and threw himſelf into the diſ- 
trated attitude of the parent, at the inſtant his darling 
appeared irrecoverably loſt, with ſuch natural expreſſion 
of unutterable woe, that he filled every breaſt with 
{ympathetic horror, and drew forth a ſhower of tears. 
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Even Clairon was ſo much affected and charmed, that 
when ſhe was a little recovered, by an involuntary: im- 


pulſe of applauſe, ſhe caught Garrick i in her arms and 


kiſſed him. 

After ſpending about a year and an half on the con- 
tinent, our great Roſcius returned to his native land; 
and having derived much of his reputation from exhibit- 


ing the impaſſioned ſcenes of Shakſpeare, in honour of 
that immortal painter of the paſſions, he projected a ju- | 
bilee at Stratford, which drew together ſuch a concourſe | 


of polite ſpectators, as was ſcarcely ever known before. 


On this occaſion, the firſt actor paid the homage of re- 
ſpect to the firſt dramatic writer that ever Britain pro- 


duced. 


final adieu to the ſtage. 


were enjoyed.“ 


By the death of Mr. Lacy, in 1773, Garrick became 
ſole manager of Drury- lane; but age now ereeping on, 
and the gout and ſtone frequently afflicting him, he 
ſold his ſhare of the patent, three years after, and bade a 
The two or three weeks before | 
he retired, he ran through ſome of his principal charac- | 
ters, with undiminiſhed ſpirit, and rivetted the reputation 
he had gained. The laſt part he performed was Felix, 
in the Wonder. When the play was ended, he ſtept for- 
ward, under apparently extreme emotion, and after a 
ſhort ſtruggle of nature, addreſſed the audience in ſuch $ 
pathetic terms, as drew tears from every eye, as well as his 
own. ** This,” ſaid he, is to me a very awful moment, 
it is no leſs than parting for ever with thoſe from whom 
] have received the greateſt kindneſs and favours, and 
upon the ſpot where that kindneſs and thoſe favours 8 
Having concluded his impaſſioned B 
| parting harangue, in Which every heart ſympathized, he | 
made a profound obeiſance, the curtain dropt, and he 


retired amidſt the regret and acclamations of the moſi | 
brilliant 


juſtly 
flatter 
than 1 
ſaid « 
ſtage; 
paid n 
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brilliant audience that had ever been collected in an 
Engliſh theatre. 

During the Chriſtmas holidays of 1778, being on a 
vifit with Mrs. Garrick, at the country ſeat of earl 
Spencer, he was ſeized with a diſorder, from which hav- 
ing partially recovered, he returned to his houſe in the 
Adelphi ; but next day he was alarmed with a ſtoppage 
of the urinary diſcharge, and the arts of medicine prov- 
ing ineffectual to relieve him, a ſtupor came on, and in- 
creaſed till the moment of his diſſolution, which happen- 
ed four days after, without a groan. Many of the fa- 
culty atended him with affectionate aſſiduity, but knew 
not what name to apply to his diſorder. The day be- 
fore he quitted the mortal ſtage, ſeeing a number of 
gentlemen in his chamber, he aſked who they were, 
Being told they were phyſicians, he ſhook his head, and 
repeated from Horatio, in the fair penitent: 

Another and another fill ſucceeds ; 
And the laſt fool is welcome as the former, 

Conſidered as a dramatic writer, his fame is only ſub- 
ordinate. His compoſitions of every kind are rather the 
temporary effuſions of an elegant, playful mind, tham 
finiſhed productions. But univerſal excellence is not 
the lot of man. He reached the ſummit of excel- 
lence as a comedian ; and what is more to his credit, 
he ated a very reſpectable part in private life. He 
was greedy of money and of praiſe; of the former, 
he, however, made a charitable uſe, and the latter was 
juſtly due to his ſupereminent abilities, Courted and 
flattered as he was, he muſt have been ſomewhat more 
than man to be abſolutely devoid of vanity. It has been 
ſaid of Garrick, © that he was only natural on the 
ſtage;” yet his private friends loved him well, and have 
paid many honourable teſtimonies to his ſocial worth. 
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XLVI. CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 


Born 1728.— Killed 1779. 


F O R the preſent reign the glory was reſerved of 
carrying the ſpirit of maritime enterprize to its utmoſt 
extent, and of directing it to the nobleſt ends—the en- 
largement of ſcience, and the civilization of mankind; 
nor can the patriotic ſovereign, who patronized, be ever 
viewed in this honourable light, without reffecting a 
laſtre on the able ſervant who executed his deſigns. 
Diſtinguiſhed as this country is for its illuſtrious naviga- 
tors, it certainly derives no ſmall acceſſion of fame from 
producing ſuch a man as Cook, who, by dint of perſe- 
vering diligence, and the exerciſe of uſeful talents, burſt 
through the impediments of original indigence and ob- 
ſcurity, gained the palm of deſerved celebrity, and now 
ranks high among the benefactors of mankind. 

This reſpectable and beloved commander was born at 
Marton, in Cleveland, about four miles from Great Ay- 
ton, in Yorkſhire. His father, who lived in the humble 


capacity of a farmer's ſervant, married a woman in the 


fame ſphere of life with himſelf. Both were noted for 
honeſty, ſobriety, and induſtry, qualities which are eftim- 
able in the loweſt ſtation; and when our navigator was 
very young, his father's good character procured him the 
place of bailiff to a gentleman at Great Ayton, whither 
the family removed. The ſon followed the ſame ſervile 
employment as far as his tender years would permit, and 
thus laid the foundation of that hardineſs of conſtitution, 


which | 
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which enabled him to fulfil his future deſtinies with 
comfort and fatisfaftion. F 

The early education of Cook ſeems to have been very 
flender; however, it was not wholly neglected. At the 
age of thirteen he was placed under the care of a writing- 
maſter, with whom he learned the rudiments of arith- 
metic and book-keeping;: and is ſaid to have ſhown a re- 
markable facility in acquiring the ſcience of numbers. 

When he had reached his ſeventeenth year, his fa» 
ther bound him apprentice to a grocer, at Snaith, a 
eonſiderable fiſhing town. But as he evinced a ſtrong; 
partiality for a maritime life, for which his predile&tionn 
was probably confirmed: by the ſituation of the place,, 
and the prevailing taſte of its inhabitants, after eighteen: 
months? ſervitude, he obtained a releaſe from his en- 
gagements, and determined to follow the bent of his 
genius. 

Accordingly, in 1746, he became an apprentice fr 
three years to Meſſrs. Walker, of Whitby, who were en- 
gaged: chiefly in the coal+-trade ;: and ſerved the full term 
to the entire ſatisfaction of his maſters. After perform-- 
ing ſome voyages to the Baltic, in the capacity of 2 
common ſailor, Meſſrs. Walker, who had penetration: 
enough to diſcover his talents and his worth, appointed: 
him mate to one of their ſhips; and after ſome time 
made him an offer of the place of captain, which, fortu- 
nately for his country, he declined. 

Hoſtilities commencing between Great Britain 2 
France, in 1755, Cook lying then in the river Thames. 
and finding preſs-warrants were iſſued, with the ſpirit of 
a man who diſdained to be compelled to ſerve his kingy- 
adopted the reſolution of entering as a volunteer in the 
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royvl navy; © having a mind,” as he expreſſed himſelf, 
* to try his fortune in that way.“ 

The firſt ſhip in which he ſerved was the Eagle; and 
captain, afterwards fir Hugh Palliſer, being appointed to 
the command, ſoon recognized the diligence and atten- 
tion of Cook, and granted him every encouragement 
compatible with his humble ſtation. His friends and 
connections, likewiſe, in his native country, finding his 
conduct deſerving their patronage, generoufly interfered 
in his behalf; and, by the aſſiſtance of Mr. Oſbaldeſton, 
member for Scarborough, and the warm encomiums of 
his captain, at laſt procured a maſter's' warrant to the 
Mercury, in which he ſailed, under fir Charles Saun - 
ders, to aſſiſt in the reduction of Quebec. 

The profeſſional merit, the ſkill, and intrepidity of 
Cook, were now ſufficiently blazonedz and he was 
appointed to take the ſoundings of the river St. Law» 
rence, directly oppoſite to the French camp; a ſervice 
as hazardous as important, but which he performed ta 
the entire ſatisfadtion of his employers. 

There is little reaſon to believe, that before this period 
Cook had uſed a pencil, or was acquainted with the 
principles of drawing; but ſuch was the vigour of his 
mind, and his aptitude for the acquiſition of knowledge, 


that he ſpeedily maſtered every object to which he 


applied. Under every diſadvantage, he furniſhed the 
admiral with a complete draught of the channel and its 
ſoundings ; and at once eſtabliſhed his reputation as a 
ſurveyor. 

After the conqueſt of Canada, fo honourable to every 
perſon who bore a part in it, he was appointed maſter of 


the Northumberland, under lord Colville, on the Nova 
Scotia 
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Scotia ſtation; and ingratiated himſelf with his noble 
commander to a high degree. Senſible that he was now in 
the road to promotion, he redoubled his ardour to qua- 
lify himſelf for adorning every ſtation to which he might 1 
be raiſed. He devoted his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of it 
ſuch branches of knowledge as add utility to, or refle& a 9 | 
luſtre on, naval life. He read Euclid's elements, and i" | 
ſtudied aſtronomy ; and, by application and perſever- W 
ance, overcame every obſtacle of ſituation, and made a | 
progreſs, which a man of leſs genius could never have 
attained, under much fuperior advantages. 

In April, 1760, he received his lieutenant's commiſ- 
fion, and daily advanced in the career of glory. Stimu- 
lated by the ſucceſs that had attended his paſt labours, 
and animated by the hopes of future promotion, he dili- 
gently applied himſelf to acquire a knowledge of the 
North Ameriean coaſt, and to facilitate its navigation. 
His abilities, as an accurate draughtſman, were now ſo 
well known, that he was employed by different com - 
manders to-make charts and ſurveys; and the unanimous 
voice of the beſt judges, confirms his merit in this 

- relpedt..- of 

Towards the cloſe of 1762, he returned to England, 
and eſpouſed a young lady of the name of Batts, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who had every claim to his 
warmeſt affection and eſteem. It has been ſaid, that 
Cook ſtood as her godfather, and had declared at that 6 
time his wiſh for their future union. If this anecdote 1 
be true, it ſhews the firmneſs of his character, and the 
ſtrength. of his attachment in a very amiable and conſpi- 
cuous point of view. His ſituation in life, however, and 
the high and important ſervices to which he was called, 

did not long ſuffer him to enjoy connubial bliſs ;. for we 

T 4 find 
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find him varioufly engaged in North America and the 
Weſt-Indies during fome of the ſubſequent years. 

That our navigator had made a confiderable profici- 
ency in practical aſtronomy before 1766, is evident 
from am * obſervation of an eclipſe of the ſun at the 
ifland of Newfoundland,“ taken that year, © with the 
longitnde deduced from it.” This was publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; and lieutenant Cook now 
acquired reputation for his ſcientific, as he had W 
for his profeſſional, {kill. 

But we are now come to a period of Cook's life that 
requires little illuſtration from our pen: his ſervices are 
well known to Europe and the world ; and in this place 
can only be ſummed up in a very curſory manner. 


The hiſtory of his voyages, which details his achieve« 


ments, will be read and remembered as long as curiofity 
is an active principle of the human mind. We have 

waced the progreffive ſteps by which this great nautical 
character roſe ; and it cannot fail to be conſolatory to 
thoſe, who, like him, aſpire by merit to diſtinction, that 
the path is ſtill open, and that honour and fame await 
the brave, the enterprizing, and the meritorious. 

The Royal Society having reſolved, that it would be 
beneficial to ſcience to fend proper perſons into the 
South Seas, to obſerve the expected tranſit of Venus 
over the ſun's difk, lieutenant Cook, whoſe abilities as 
an aſtronomer were now well known, was not only ap- 
pointed to the command of a veſſel, liberally fitted out 
by govergment for this purpoſe, but alſo conſtituted joint 
aſtronomer with Mr. Charles Green. The preſent illuſ- 
trious ſir Joſeph Banks alfo volunteered his ſervices on 
this occaſion, and Dr. Solander, a diſciple of Linnæus, 
added to the ſcientific attendants of the voyage. Cook, 

with 
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with the rank of captain, ſailed down the river Thames, 
on the zoth of July, 1768, on an expedition the moſt 


honourable to his country. Seldom have diſtant regions 


been explored by authority, unleſs for the purpoſes 
of avarice or ambition; on this occaſion, however, the 
thirſt of knowledge was the grand ſtimulus to adventure. 
In the courſe of the voyage, captain Cook viſited 
the Society iſlands; determined the inſularity of New 
Zealand ; failed through the ſtraits which ſeparate the 
two iſlands, now called after his name, and made a. 
complete ſurvey. of both. He afterwards explored the 
eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, hitherto: unknown, and 
thus added an extent of more than two thouſand miles to 
our geographical knowledge of the terraqueous globe, 
In this voyage, which laſted nearly three years, captain 
Cook, beſides effecting the immediate object of his miſ- 
fion, made diſcoveries equal in number and importance 
to all the navigators of his own, or any other, country, 
collectively, from the time of Columbus to the preſent. 
Soon after his return, it was determined to equip two 
ſhips to complete the diſcovery of the ſouthern hemiſ- 
- phere. It had long been a prevailing idea among geo- 
graphers, that the unexplored part contained another 
continent, and captain Cook was again employed to- 
aſcertain this important point. Accordingly he ſailed 
from Deptford in the Refolution, accompanied by the 
Adventure, on April 9, 1972, and effectually reſolved 
the problem of a ſouthern continent; having traverſed 
that hemiſphere in ſuch a manner as not to leave a 
poſſibility of its exiſtence, unleſs near the pole, and out 
of the reach of navigation. During this expedition he 
diſcovered New Caledonia, one of the largeſt iſlands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, the ifland of South Georgia, 


1 5 and 
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and Sandwich-land, the Thule of the ſouthern hemif- 
phere; and having twice viſited the tropical ſeas, he 
ſettled the poſitions of the former, and made ſeveral 
freſh diſcoveries. | 

So many ſervices performed by one man, might have 
been an honourable acquittance from further toils, and 
his country conſidered it in this light; but captain Cook, 
animated by the love of true glory, wiſhed to complete 
the geography of the globe; and, having been conſulted 
reſpecting the appointment of a proper officer to conduQ 
a voyage of further difcovery, to determine the practica- 
bility of a north-weſt paſſage, he immediately tendered 
his own ſervices, which were accepted with all poſſible 
gratitude and acknowledgement. 


On this third, and, unhappily, his laſt voyage, he 7 


Jailed in July, 1776; and, beſides ſeveral iſlands in the 
Southern Pacific, he diſcovered, to the north of the equi- 
noctial line, the group called the Sandwich iſlands 
which, from their fituation and product, bid fair to 
become an object of conſequence in the ſyſtem of Euro- 
pean navigation and commerce. After this, he proceed- 
ed on the grand object of his expedition, and explored 


what had hitherto remained unknown of the weſtern 


eoaſt of America, containing an extent of three thouſand 
five hundred miles; aſcertained the proximity of the 
two great continents of Aſia and America, paſſed the 
traits that divide them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each 
fide, to ſuch a height of northern latitude, as fully 
demonſtrated the impracticability of a paſſage, in that 
hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, 
either by an eaſtern or a weſtern courſe. 


After having achieved ſo much, it is painful to reflec : 


that he,did not live to enjoy the honours which would 


have | 


tips, 
ation, 
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have been paid to his meritorious labours. On his return, 
he was unfortunately cut off, in an affray with the natives 
of O'whyhee, one of the Sandwich iſlands, part of the 
fruits of his diſcoveries, and the ſcene of his melancholy 
death. The loſs of this eſtimable man was fincerely 
lamented, not only by Britain, but by every nation which 
loved ſcience, or was capable of appreciating uſeful 
talents and ſervices. The moſt honourable eulogies have 
been paid to his memory, by ſome whoſe ſlighteſt 
praiſe is fame; but no panegyric can exceed his dev 
ſerts, nor are monuments neceſſary to perpetuate his 
remembrance ;—thoſe he erected with his own hands 
will be eternal. 

His character is thus drawn by his amiable coadj ator, 
captain King “ The conſtitution. of his body was 
robuſt, inured to labour, and capable of undergoing the 
ſevereſt hardſhips. His ftomach bore, without difficulty, 
the coarſeſt and moſt ungrateful food. Indeed, temper- 
ance in him was ſcarcely à virtue; ſo great was the 
indifferance with which he ſubmitted to any kind of 
ſelf-denial, The qualities of his mind were of the ſame 
hardy, vigoufous kind with thoſe of his body. His courage 
was cool and determined, and accompanied with an admir- 
able preſence of mind in the moment of. danger. His 
manners were plain and unaffected. His temper might, 
perhaps, have been juſtly blamed as to haſtineſs and 
paſhon, had not theſe been diſarmed by a diſpoſition the 
moſt benevolent and humane. - But the diſtinguiſhing 
feature of his character was unremitting perſeverance in 
the purſuit of his object, which was not only ſuperior 
to the oppoſition of dangers, and the preſſure of hard- 
thips, but even exempt from the want of ordinary relax- 
ation.“ 
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As a commander, his benevolent attention to the heakÞ 
of his men, and the ſucceſs which attended it, forms a dif- 
tinguiſhed part of his praiſe. By the judicious methods 
Ke purſued, he has fhewn the world, that the longeſt 
voyages, through every climate, may be performed with 
2s little riſque of life from natural caufes, as under our 
native ſky, and furrounded with every comfort. He 
Has proved, that the ſcurvy, which has frequently been 
the peſt of other expeditions, may be avoided, or its 
wyavages repelled. For his eaſy and practicable meany 
of ſecuring the health of ſeamen, whieh he communicated 
to the Royal Society, the gold medal was voted to him, 
with a moſt appropriate ſpeech by the preſident, after 
his departure on his laſt voyage. This teſtimony of 
gratitude never reached his ears; but for the ſervices 
which obtained it, his name will deſcend to future ages, 
among the friends and benefaQors of mankind. 
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ZLVIL. SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Kr. 


JUDGE OF THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 


Born 1723.—Died 1780. 


To be able to produce flowers in a path confeſſedly 
rugged, to render the drieſt ſubje& not only inſtructive, 
but inviting, implies no ſmall ſhare of genius and talents ; 
and was reſerved for fir William Blackſtone to perform. 
Before his time, juriſprudence was ſtudied only as quali- 
fying for a profeſſion, but his labours rendered it a claſ- 
. fical purſuit. The illuſtrious Bacon had the glory to 
bring down philoſophy to the level of common under- 
ſtandings, and to render her captivating ; Blackſtone ren» 
dered the legal polity of his country amiable and popular, 
by the ſimple neatneſs in which he clothed it; and me- 
dicine in the ſame manner has been {tripped of its my- 
ſterious jargon, by men to whom poſterity will do juſ- 
tice, when envy ſleeps with them in the grave. 

This elegant lawyer was a native 'of London, and born 
in Cheapſide. His father was a very reſpectable citizen, 
but died before the birth of this his fourth ſon ; his mother 
was of a genteel family in Wilts; but ſhe too departed 
this life, before he could be duly ſenſible of his loſs. 
The care of his education, therefore, devolved on his ma- 
ternal uncle, who placed him early at the Charter-houſe; 
and he was afterwards admitted on that excellent and li- 
beral foundation. In this ſeminary he purſued his claſ- 
ſical ſtudies with uncommon aſſiduity and ſucceſs, and 

gave 
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gave indications of thoſe talents and that induſtry whiels 


ſhone in his future life. When only fifteen years of age, 


he was found properly qualified to be removed to the uni- 
verſity; and accordingly was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, with a charter-houſe exhibition, 
But being at the head of the ſchool, and deſervedly fa- 
voured by his maſter, he was permitted to continue ſome 


months longer a ſcholar at the Charter-houſe, that he 


might have the honour and emolument of ſpeaking the 
uſual oration on the anniverſary commemoration of the 
founder. About the ſame time, he obtained Mr. Benſon's 
gold medal for verſes on Milton; and was conſidered by 
all who knew him, as a very promiſing genius. 
Purſuing his academical ſtudies with unremitted ar- 
dour, he ſoon became as much admired at the univerſity 
as he had been at ſchool, The Greek and Latin poets 
were his favourites; but they did not engroſs all his atten- 
tion. Logic, mathematics, and other ſciences, were cul- 
tivated by the young ſtudent with diligence and alacrity ; 
and poſſeſſing a mind formed for acute inveſtigation, and 
a taſte for extracting the ſweets of every ſubject he ſtu- 
died, he converted the moſt dry into an amuſement, the 
moſt abſtruſe he ſtript of its veil and its aſperity. He 
evinced a particular paſſion for architecture; and when 
no more than twenty years of age, drew up the elements 
of that ſcience for his own uſe only; but which was con- 
ſidered by judges, as a preſage of his future celebrity. 
Hitherto, however, he had been ſtudying for ornament, 
or for private gratification, Tt now was requiſite to de- 
termine on ſome profeſſion in life, in which he might 
render his talents ſubſervient to his advancement. Ac- 
cordingly he quitted the flowery paths of polite litera- 
ture, in which he had ſtrayed with the higheſt iptellec- 
fual 
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tual delight; and devoting himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law, entered himſelf of the Middle-temple, in November, 
1741. On this occaſion he wrote a very beautiful ode, 
entitled, The Lawyer's Farewel to his Muſe.” We 
cannot reſiſt the temptation of making an extract from 
this claſſical piece; and we regret that our limits do nog 
permit us to tranſcribe the whole. 


As by ſome tyrant's ſtern command, 
A wretch forſakes his native land, 
In foreign climes condemn'd to roam, 
An endleſs exile from his home; 
Penſive he treads the deſtin'd way, 
And dreads to go, nor dares to ſtay; 
Till on ſome neighb'ring mountain's brow 
He ſtops, and turns his eyes below; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a laſt tear, and bids adieu: 
So I, thus doom'd from thee to part, 
Gay queen of fancy and of art, 
Rel uctant move, with doubtful mind, 
Oft ſtop, and often look behind. 
„ W W #* # % %# #® #2 #% 


Shakſpeare, no more thy ſylvan ſon, 
Nor all the art of Addiſon, 
Pope's heav*n-ſtrung lyre, nor Waller's eafe, 
Nor Milton's mighty ſelf, muſt pleaſe ; 
Inſtead of theſe, a formal band, 
In furs and coifs around we ſtand; 
With ſounds uncouth, and accents dry, 
That grate the ſoul of harmony, 
Kach pedant ſage unlocks his ſtore, 
Of myſtic, dark, diſcordant lore 
And points, with tottering hand, the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze, 

There, in a winding cloſe retreat, 
Is Jus ric doom'd to fix her ſeat ; 

There, 
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There, fenc'd by bulwarks of the Jaw, 
2; 1 the wand'ring world in awe ; 
And there, from vulgar fight retir'd, 
Eike eaſtern queens, is more admir'd. 

O let me pierce the ſecret ſhade, | 
Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with rev'rent awe, - 
The guardian of Britannia's law 
Unfold with joy her-{icred page, 

Th' united boaſt of many an age, 
Where mix'd, yet uniform appears, 
The wiſdom of a thouſand years; 

In that pure ſpring the bottom vie w, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 

And other doctrines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the ſordid ſcribe; 
Obſerve how parts- with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right; 

See countleſs wheels diſtinctly tend, 
By various laws to one great end ! 
While mighty Altred's piercing ſoul, 
Pervades and regulates the whole, 


In 1744, Mr. Blackſtone was elected a fellow of All 
Souls; and from this period divided his time between 
the college and the Temple. To the former, he per- 
formed ſome very eſſential ſervices, and was entruſted 
with the management of its moſt valuable concerns. 

In Michaelmas term, 1746, he was called to the bar; 
but poſſeſſing neither a confident eloquence, nor a prompt 
delivery, he did not make any conſiderable figure there, 
However, with his abilities, a patron alone was wanting 
to ſecure his ſucceſs. His real merits were only known 
to a few : although both ſolid and ſtriking, they required, 
notwithſtanding, to be ſet off by extrinſic circumſtances. 
After attending the courts for ſeven years, and, perhaps, 

with 
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with as deep a knowledge of the laws of his country as 
any counſel of his age, he found that, with all his dili- 
gence, and with all his merit, he could not open the'way 
to fame; and having previouſly been elected recorder of 
Wallingford, and taken the degree of doctor in civil lav, 
he reſolved to give up the conteſt at Weſtminſter, and 
to retire to an academic life, and the limited practice of 
a provincial counſel, Blackſtone is not the only great 
lawyer who has found the diffieulty of riſing to early 
diſtinction. In all the profeſſions, a young adventurer 
requires ſome adſititious helps - ſome lucky incident to 
develope talents, or powerful friends to force them inta 
notice. | 

It was, however, fortunate for his fame, and for his 
country, we may add, that he gained the learned leiſure 
which Oxford allowed him. Having for ſome years 
planned his lectures on the laws ef England, he now be- 
gan to execute this immortal work. In 1754, he pub- 
liſhed” his © Analyſis,” which increaſed his fame as a 
legal ſcholar; and four years after, being elected Vinerian 
profeſſor of the common law, he read his celebrated ins 
troductory lecture, which to the pureſt elegance of dic- 
tion united the moſt recondite knowledge of Engliſh ju- 
riſprudence. Every ſucceeding lecture increaſed his re- 
putation ; and he became the deſerved object of admir- 
ation among the legal ſtudents, and was conſidered as. 
an ornament to the univerſity in general. 

Being now generally known as a mam of talents, in 
1759 he purchaſed! chambers in the Temple, and made 
another effort at the bar. He, however, continued to- 
read his lectures at Oxford with the higheſt eclat ; and 
they become ſo much talked of, that it is ſaid the go- 
vernor of a great perſonage requeſted a copy of them for 
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the uſe of his royal pupil. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain Dr. Blackſtone was now daily advancing in fortune 
and fame. In 1761, he was returned to parliament, and 
appointed king's counſel, after refuſing the office of chief 
juſtice of the court of common pleas in Ireland, The 
fame year he married a daughter of James Clitheroe, 
eſq. of Boſton-houſe, in Middleſex, by whom he left ſe- 
veral children; and vacating his fellowſhip, the chancel- 


lor of the univerſity appointed him principal of New-inn- | 


hall. The following year he was made ſolicitor-general 
to the queen, and choſen a bencher of the Middle-temple. 
The celebrated Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land”? began to be publiſhed in 176c, and were com- 
pleted in the four ſucceeding years. The reputation he 
gained by this work was unbounded; and, in conſe. 
quence, it was minutely criticiſed by ſuch as envied his 
fame, or diſliked fome principles he had laid down. In 
a work of ſuch a multifarious nature, it was impoſſible 
for the moſt acute and impartial to be wholly exempt 
from error. Some paſſages, which had occaſioned much 
animadverſion, he foftened in ſubſequent editions; and 
others which had been objected to, as inimical to conſti- 
tutional liberty, he left to defend themſelves. Mr. Chriſ- 
tian, who has publiſhed an edition of this claſſical and 
ſtandard book, points out ſeveral inaccuracies ;. but the 
baſis, and indeed the general execution, muſt be as 
durable as the Britiſh conſtitution, of which it treats, and 
let us add—may both be perpetual ! 

In May, 1770, Dr. Blackſtone was knighted, and ap- 
pointed a judge in the court of king's bench; and the 
following month removed to the ſame ſtation in the com- 
mon pleas, Having now obtained the ſummit of his 
wiſhes, he reſigned all his other appointments, and fixed 

| himſelf 
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himſelf wholly in London. Though never diſtinguiſhed 


as a very fluent ſpeaker, he was juſtly eſteemed an able 


and upright judge, and did honour to the bench. But he 
did not confine his talents entirely to his vocation :; 
whenever his leiſure permitted, he was employed in ſome 
plan of public utility, either enlarging the bounds of 
legal knowledge, or promoting the intereſt and welfare 
of ſociety. 

A life devoted to intenſe ſtudy, early brought upon 
him the infirmities of age. His-conſtitution was broken 
by the gout, and nervous complaints, an effect of ſeden- 
tary purſuits, About Chriſtmas, 1779, he was ſeized with 
an aſthma, which was rendered more dangerous by obe- 
ſity. This was partially removed; but a ſtupor and 
drowſineſs ſupervening, he ceaſed to breathe about fix 
weeks after, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and was 
buried in the family vault at Wallingford. 

As a lawyer, the character and abilities of fir William 
Blackſtone muſt be eſtimated from his works ; and to 
the breaſts of the impartial we may ſafely commit his 
fame. Every Engliſhman,” ſays a writer who con- 
troverted ſome of his principles, © is under obligation to 
kim for the pains he has taken to render the laws of his 
country intelligible ;:and the philoſopher will thank him 
for rendering the ſtudy of them eaſy and engaging.” 

In private life he was truly amiable ; beloved by his 
friends for the amenity of his manners, and endeared to 
his family by the ſuavity of his diſpoſition. He was a 
remarkable economiſt of time; and as he diſliked ſquan- 
dering away his own, ſo he was averſe to. waſte that of 
others. In reading his lectures, it could not be remem- 
bered that he ever made his audience wait even a few 
minutes beyond the time appointed.“ Melan&hon,”* 

1 | eblerves 
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obſerves his biographer, could not have been mors 
rigid in obſerving the hour and minute of an appoint- 
ment. Indeed, punctuality, in his opinion, was ſo much 
a virtue, that he could not bring himſelf to think per- 
fectly well of any one, who was notoriouſly defeQtive: 
in its practice.“ 
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Or this literary luminary of the eighteenth century, 
who was confeſſedly at the head of general literature in a 
eountry where knowledge is very widely diffuſed, ſo much 
already has been written by friends and foes, by pane- 
gyriſts and detractors, with ſuch an amplitude of remark, 
and diligence of reſearch, that the moſt induſtrious can- 
not glean a new anecdote, nor even beſtow an air of 
novelty on the hacknied theme. 

We ſhall therefore content ourſelves. with eleding 
fome ſhort biographical notices, and characteriſtic traits, 
of this profound writer, and truly good man; happy if we 
can lure the young to the ſtudy of his ineſtimable pro- 
ductions; happier ſtill, if we can engage them to prac- 
tiſe his virtues. The life of Johnſon was a perpetual 
comment on the precepts he promulgated ; in his wri- 


tings we read the man, naked and expoſed to the moſt- 


incurious eye, Dignified in his mind, he ſcorned to con- 


ceali 


* 
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eeal his genuine ſentiments, or to wrap them in the veil 
of myſtery. He ſpoke and wrote from his own impreſ- 


fions alone, whether right or wrong; he conceded no- 


thing through complaiſance, and PR_ nothing through 


fear. 

Litchfield had the high honour of producing this 
prodigy in the literary world. His father was a book- 
{eller there; a profeſſion formerly, and even now, ac- 
companied by no mean talents, and which affords con- 
ſiderable facilities of cultivating them. Johnſon's ſire 
ſeems neither to have been deſtitute of intelligence nor 
diſcernment, but fortune did not ſmile upon his exertions, 
and he loſt by ſcheming what he gained by his regular 
trade. Either from his parents, or a nurſe, Jobnſon de- 
rived an unhappy ſcrophulous taint, which disfhgured his 
features, and affected the ſenſes of hearing and ſeeing, 
and gave, perhaps, a melancholy tinge to his mind, and 
even influenced his whole character. For this malady 
he was actually touched by queen Anne; for being of a 
jacobitical family (and the fon imbibed their principles), 
his parents had great faith in that ſuperſtitious rite. 
Aſter acquiring the rudiments of reading under an old 
{chool-miſtreſs, and an Engliſh maſter, who, according 
to his pupil, © publiſhed a ſpelling-book, and dedicated 
it to the univerſe,” he was ſent to the grammar-ſchool 
at his native city, and had for his affociates, Dr. James, 
the phyſician, Dr. Taylor, rector of Aſhbourne, and 
Mr. Hector, ſurgeon in Birmingham, with whom he con- 
tracted a particular intimacy. At ſchool he is ſaid to 
have been averſe to ſtudy, but poſſeſſed of ſuch ſtrength 
of genius as rendered his taſks eaſy, without much appli» 
cation. Some of his exerciſes have accidentally been 
W and juſtifted the opinion of his father, who 

thought 
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obſerves his biographer, © could not have been mors 
rigid in obſerving the hour and minute of an appoint- 
ment. Indeed, punctuality, in his opinion, was ſo much. 
a virtue, that he could not bring himſelf to think per- 
fectly well of any one, who. was notoriouſly defective 
in its practice.“ 
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Or this literary luminary of the eighteenth century, 
who was confeſſedly at the head of general literature in a 
country where knowledge is very widely diffuſed, ſo much 
already has been written by friends and foes, by pane- 
gyriſts and detractors, with ſuch an amplitude of remark, 
and diligence of reſearch, that the moſt induſtrious can- 
not glean a new anecdote, nor even beftow an air of 


novelty on the hacknied theme. 


We ſhall therefore content ourſelves. with ſeleQing 


fome ſhort biographical notices, and characteriſtic traits,. 
of this profound writer, and truly good man ; happy if we 
can lure the young to the ſtudy of his ineſtimable pro- 
ductions; happier ſtill, if we can engage them to prac- 
tiſe his virtues. The life of Johnſon was a perpetual 
comment on the precepts he promulgated ; in his wri- 


tings we read the man, naked and expoſed to the moſt- 


incurious eye. Dignified in his mind, he ſcorned to con- 
_ceal; 
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eeal his genuine ſentiments, or to wrap them in the veil 
of myſtery. He ſpoke and wrote from his own impreſ- 
ſions alone, whether right or wrong; he conceded no- 
thing through complaiſance, and palliated nothing through 
fear. 

Litchfield had the high honour of producing this 
prodigy in the literary world, His father was a book- 
{eller there; a profeſſion formerly, and even now, ac- 
companied by no mean talents, and which affords con- 
ſiderable facilities of cultivating them. Johnſon's fire 
ſeems neither to have been deſtitute of intelligence nor 
diſcernment, but fortune did not ſmile upon his exertions, 


and he loſt by ſcheming what he gained by his regular 


trade. Either from his parents, or a nurſe, Jobaſon de- 


rived an unhappy ſcrophulous taint, which disfigured his 


features, and affected the ſenſes of hearing and ſeeing, 
and gave, perhaps, a melancholy tinge to his mind, and 
even influenced his whole character. For this malady 


he was actually touched by queen Anne; for bevag of a 


Jacobitical family (and the fon imbibed their principles), 
his parents had great faith in that ſuperſtitious rite. 
After acquiring the rudiments of reading under an old 
{chool-miſtreſs, and an Engliſh maſter, who, according 
to his pupil, * publiſhed a ſpelling- book, and dedicated 
it to the univerſe,” he was ſent to the grammar-ſchool 
at his native city, and had for his aflociates, Dr. James, 
the phyſician, Dr. Taylor, rector of Aſhbourne, and 
Mr. Hector, ſurgeon in Birmingham, with whom he con- 
trated a particular intimacy. At ſchool he is ſaid to 
have been averſe to ſtudy, but poſſeſſed of ſuch ſtrength 
of genius as rendered his taſks eaſy, without much appli» 
cation. Some of his exerciſes have accidentally been 
nn and juſtified the opinion of his father, who 
thought 
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thought that literature was his forte, and reſolved to en- 
courage it, notwithſtanding the narrowneſs of his own 
circumſtances. To complete his claſſical ſtudies, he was 
afterwards removed to Stourbridge, where he ſeems to 
have ated in the double capacity of uſher and ſcholar, 
His progreſs at the grammar-ſchool he thus deſcribed : 
& At the firſt J learnt much in the ſchool, but little from 
the maſter; at the laſt I learnt much from the maſter, but 
little in the ſchool.” 

Having left ſchool, he paſſed two years at home in de- 
ſultory ſtudy, when he was entered as a commoner of 
Pembroke college ; and, according to the teſtimony of 
Dr. Adams, his fellow-collegian, was the beſt qualified 
young man he had ever known admitted. He had not 
been long at the univerſity before he had an opportunity 
of diſplaying his poetical genius, in a Latin tranſlation 
of Pope's Meſſiah, which at once eſtabliſhed his fame as 
a claſſical ſcholar ; and for which he was complimented 
by the great poet on whom he had conferred this favour. 

But, amidſt his growing reputation as a fcholar, he felt 
the penury of his circumſtances inſupportable. Humi- 
liating as it muſt have been to a perſon of Johnſon's in- 
dependent and elevated mind, his finances did not even 


enable him to make a decent appearance in dreſs, much leſs 


to defray the expence of academic inſtitution or elegant 
ſociety. At laſt the inſolvency of his father completed 
his diſtreſs :- and he relinquiſhed his proſpects at the uni- 
verſity, after a ſhort interrupted reſidence of three years. 
Returning to Litchfield, for ſome time he was depen- 
dent on the hoſpitality of benevolent friends, among 
whom was Gilbert Walmſley, whom he has immortalized 
by his Celebration. At this period the © morbid melan- 
choly” of his conſtitution, exacerbated by his forlorn 
circum- 
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circumſtances, made him fancy he was approaching to 
inſanity, and he actually conſulted a phyſician on this 
ſubject; who found that his imagination and ſpirits alone 
were affected, and that his judgment was never more 
ſound and vigorous. From this malady he never was 
perfectly relieved ; and all his amuſements and his ſtudies 
were only ſo many . alleviations of its in- 
fluence. 

Without permanent protection or proviſion, he gladly 
accepted the offer of the place of uſher at a ſchool at 


Market Boſworth, immediately after his father's death; and 


his final inheritance of 201. was the only portion which 
fell to his ſhare. This ſituation he ſoon found intolerable, 
from the tyrannical behaviour of a patron, in whoſe 
houſe he lodged. His proſpects were now worſe than 
ever; and he was obliged to the friendſhip of Mr. Hector, 
his former companion, who was now ſettled at Birming- 
ham, for a temporary ſhelter from the ſtorm. At this 
place he commenced his career as an author, in the ſer- 
vice of the editor of a newſpaper ; and here his tranſla- 
tion of Loba's Voyage to Abyſſinia was publiſhed, for 
which he received five guineas. This firſt proſaic pro- 
duction of his pen, contains none of that charaQteriſtic 
ſtyle which he afterwards formed, and which is pecu- 
liarly his own. 

Johnſon had been early ſenſible of the influence of 
female charms, and after a tranſient paſſion for Miſs 
Lucy Porter, paid his addreſſes to her mother, the widow 
of a mercer in Birmingham, which were accepted ; -and, 
in 1735, ſhe made him happy with her hand, and a 
portion of 800 I. The object of his choice was nearly 
double his age, and not the moſt amiable in perſon or 
manners; yet Johnſon ſaid “ it was a love-match on 

both 
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both ſides;F“ and on his part, he ſeems to have enters» 

tained a ſincere affection for her, which did not terminate 

with her lite. 1 
Being now in a ſtate of comparative independence, he 


attempted to eſtabliſh a boarding-ſchool at Edial, near 


Litchfield ; but this ſcheme proved abortive, for want of 
encouragement : and, in 1737, he thought of trying his 
fortune in London, the grand mart of genius and in- 
duſtry, and where talents of every kind have the ampleſt 
ſcope and encouragement. 

Accordingly he ſet out, in company with Garrick, who 
had been his pupil, and now became his fellow- adven- 
turer. That two men who afterwards roſe to ſuch cele- 
brity, ſhould be launched into life at one and the ſame 
time, ſhould not only be townſmen but friends, 1s rather 
a ſingular circumſtance in the hiſtory of mankind. The 
proſpects of Johnſon were certainly the moſt uninviting; 
he had been already broken by diſappointments, and, be- 
ſides, was a married man. The gay fancies of hope 
danced before the other, and his fine flow of animal 
ſpirits enabled him to view with unconcern what would 
have overwhelmed his aſſociate. 

How Johnſon at firſt employed his talents, has not 
been diſtinctly aſcertained ; it appears, however, that he 
had been in previous correſponde:ice with Mr. Cave, the 
Proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine, and for ſome 
years after he ſettled in the metropolis, he derived his 
principal fupport from the part he took in that publica- 
tion. After a few months trial, in which he might poſ- 
fibl, feel his ſtrength and enlarge his connections, he 
returned to Litchfield for a ſhort ſpace 3 and having now 


finiſhed his tragedy of Irene, which had long employed 
his 
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his attention, he finally fixed himſelf in London with his 
wife, who had hitherto been left in the count. 
The poor pittances that can be allowed to a mere con- 
tributor to a periodical work, however reſpectable, cannot 
be ſuppoſed adequate to ſupply the wants of an indivi- 
dual, much leſs thoſe of a family. Johnſon laboured - 
under the utmoſt pecuniary diſtreſs; and meeting with 
Savage, a man of genius, equally unfortunate, the tie of 
common miſery endeared them to each other. He of- 
fered his tragedy to the ſtage, but it was rejected; his 
exquiſite poem, entitled, London,” imitated from Ju- 
venal, it was with difficulty he could get accepted for 
publication. No ſooner, however, was it read than ad- 
mired; and if it was not a ſource of great emolument, it 
made Johnſon known as an author by profeſſion, and 
facilitated the acceptance of other performances with 

which, in the ſequel, he favoured the world. 
Still his generous mind revolted at the idea of a preca- 
rious dependance on the profits of authorſhip; and he 
endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain the maſterſhip of the 
grammar- ſchool of Appleby, in Leiceſterſhire. Pope, 
unknown and unſolicited, wiſhed to ſerve him in this af- 
fair; but the qualifying degree could not. be obtained, 
and the buſineſs was dropped. Again he made another 
effort to be admitted at Doctor's Commons; but here too 
a degree was indiſpeaſable ; and being thus fruſtrated in 
every attempt at meliorating his ſituation, he began to ac- 
quieſce in the drudgery of authorſhip, and ſeems to have 
adopted the reſolution of attempting to write himſelf into 
notice, by an attack upon government. His Marmor 
Norfolcience” was publiſhed to vent his ſpleen againſt 
the Brunſwick ſucceſſion, and the adherents and miniſters 
of that illuſtrious family, It gratified his own political 
u prejudices, 
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prejudices, and gained him the favour of men of ſimilar 
principles; but, according to one of his biographers, ex- 
poſed him to the danger of a proſecution. 

Paſſing over that checquered ſcene of his life, in which 
he may be deſignated as the ſtipendiary of Cave, we 
come to a period when he ſoared to a higher flight in li- 
terature ; and fully confident of his own powers, which 
had gradually been developed and flowly rewarded, aſ- 
ſumed the rank in the republic of letters, to which he had 
long been entitled. 

In 1749, we find him engaged as a critic and commen- 
tator on Shakſpeare (who, like Homer, has given ſuſte- 
nance to numbers); and publiſhing the plan of his great 
Engliſh dictionary, addreſſed to lord Cheſterfield, in a * 
ſtrain of dignified compliment. The original hint of 
this grand work is ſaid to have been ſuggeſted by Dod- 
Ney ; and that reſpectable literary character and book- 
ſeller, with ſeveral others of the profeſſion, contracted for 
its execution, at the price of 1 5 guineas. 

His friend Garrick, by lis tranſcendent theatrical abili- 
ties, had now raiſed himſelf to the ſituation of joint pa- 
tentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre; and under his 
patronage the long-dormant tragedy of Irene was brought 
upon the ſtage. But the pompous phraſeology and bril- 
liant ſentimeats of Johnſon were not colloquial enough 
for the drama. He ſhewed more art than nature, more 
deſcription than pathos, and, conſequently, his tragedy 
was but coolly received by the public. The author, 
however, had ſenſe enough to ſee his talents did not lie 


this way: he acquieſced in the deciſion of the public, and 


ceaſed to waſte his time and labour on a ſpecies of com- 
poſition for which nature had not adapted him. 


During the time that he was engaged on his dictionary, 
| to 
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20 . the tedium of uniform attention to one object 
he brought out his RaMRLER; a work which contains 
the pureſt morals and juſteſt ſentiments, and on which 
alone his reputation as a fine writer and a good man may 
ſafely be reſted. At firſt, however, it was far from being 
popular; but Johnſon perſevered with a laudable fortle 
tude, conſcious of its merits; and he had afterwards tho 
felicity to ſee it run through many editions, and even 
to be tranſlated into foreign languages. : 

Soon after theſe excellent eſſays were cloſed, he loft 
his wife; an event, which threw him into the greateſt af. 
fliction. His friends, in general, from the character and 
behaviour of the woman, were not a little diſpoſed to ri» 
dicule what in many would have been deemed a feigned 
ſorrow; but that Johnſon felt all the poignancy of ſin- 
cere grief is evident from his commemorating the day of 
her death, till his own, as a kind of religious faſt. 

His dictionary was now about to appear; and lord 
Cheſterfield, ſenſible of his negle& of the perſon who 
had, in the firſt inſtance, claimed the honour of his pa- 
tronage, paved the way for its favourable reception with 
the public, by two eſſays in the & World,” expreſsly de- | 
voted to its praiſe. His lordſhip, no doubt, expected 
that launching thoſe two little cock-boats, as Johnſon, 
termed them, to affiſt him when he was now in port, 
would obliterate the remembrance of paſt neglect, and 
procure him the immortal honour of a dedioation. But 
the dignified lexicographer ſaw through the artifice; and; 
in a letter couched in terms equally reſpectful in form, 
but cutting in their eſſence, rejected the advances of his 
lordſhip; and thereby afforded a noble leſſon to ungracious 
patrons and inſulted authors. After ſome expreſſions of 
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general acknowledgement, Johnſon proceeds in this ſar· 
caſtic ſtrain. 

Seven years, my lord, have now paſſed ſince I waitel 
in your outward rooms, or was repulſed from your door; 
during which time I have been puſhing on my work 
through difficulties of which it is uſeleſs to complain, 
and have brought it at laſt to the verge of publication, 
without one act of aſſiſtance, one word of encouragement, 
or one ſmile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, 
for I never had a patron before. 

s not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man ſtruggling for his life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? 
The notice which you have been pleaſed to take of my 
labours, had it been early, would have been kind; but 
It has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot en- 
Joy it; till J am ſolitary, and cannot impart it; till T am 
known, and do not want it. I hope, therefore, it is no 
very cynical aſperity, not to confeſs obligations where 
no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that 
the public ſhould confider me as owing that to a pa» 
tron, which Providence has enabled me to do for my- 
ſelf.“ 

This ſtupendous monument of labour, talents, and ge- 
nius, was publiſhed in May, 1755; and his amiable friend, 
Mr. Warton, procured him the degree of maſter of arts 
-to grace the title page. Notwithſtanding a few rifible 
blunders, which Johnſon had anticipated, might exiſt, 
it was inſtantly received with gratitude and congratula- 
tion; and though the labour of an individul, it was de- 
ſervedly compared with the united efforts of the forty 
French academicians, who had produced a ſimilar work. 

To 
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To this, his friend Garrick alludes in a complimentary 
epigram which finiſhes thus: 


And Johnſon well arm'd, like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will. beat forty more ! 


But though Johnſon had now reared his fame on an 
adamantine baſe, and was flattered by the great, and 


liſtened to by the learned, he was not able to emerge 


from poverty and dependence. It is upon record, that 
he was arreſted for a paltry debt of five guineas in the 
following year, and obliged to his friend Mr. Samuel Rich- 
ardſon for his emancipation. By the labours of his pen 
he was barely able „to provide for the day that was 
Paſſing over his head.” His IDL EA produced him a tem- 
porary ſupply ; and RasstL as, which he compoſed with 


unexampled rapidity, to diſcharge ſome debts left by his 


mother, who died in extreme old age, fold for 1ol. 

At laſt, in 1762, royal munificence raiſed him above 
the drudgery of an author by profeſſion, and fixed him 
in the enjoyment of learned eaſe, or voluntary labour. 
In fact, he received a penſion of gool. a year, as a re- 
ward for his paſt productions, which had been ſo honour- 


able to his country, and uſeful to mankind, without the 


leaſt ſtipulation being impoſed in regard to the future 
application of his pen or his talents. For this patronage 
he was indebted to a family to whom he had ſhewn no 


attachment; and to the generous recommendation of two 
men, to whoſe country he had contracted a ſingular an- 


tipathy. The preſent lord Loughborough, lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain, and lord Bute, were the or- 


gans and the origin of his majeſty's bounty. Againſt - 
lord Bute, in particular, he had joined in the popular cry 
of indiſcrimininatiog inveRive; and thus even-handed 
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juſtice compelled him to an aukward, though not un. 
pleaſant penance, for indulging in a ſplenetic prejudice, 
equally unworthy of a ſcholar and a gentleman. 

On becoming a penſioner, a word which he had en- 
deavoured to render odious by the explanation he had 
attixed to it, as may naturally be imagined, he was expoſed 
to the invective or the raillery of his literary opponents; 
but it muſt be allowed that a penſion was never better 
beſtowed ; nor did the future conduct of Johnſon dif- 
grace his former principles. He did, indeed, on ſeveral 
ſubſequent occaſions eſpouſe the cauſe of government as 
a party writer, but it was only when the ſubject correſ- 
ponded with his political creed, or when his natural and 
unbiaſſed ſentiinents of right drew him into the field of 
Conteſt, 

Being now in poſſeſſion of fame and a moderate inde» 
pendence, he gave full ſcope to the natural philanthropy of 
his heart, and extended his beneficence to the leſs fa» 
voured, and the leſs fortunate. The circle of his ac- 
quaintances was enlarged, and he took peculiar delight 
in, © the literary club,” which he had contributed to eſ- 
tabliſh, and which met weekly at the Turk's Head, in 
Gerrard Street, Soho. 

The year 1765 brought him ſeveral honours and ad- 
vantages. The univerſity of Dublin complimented him 
with the degree of doctor of laws; and he had the fe- 
licity, about the ſame time, to contract an acquaintance 
with the family of Mr. Thrale, in which he afterwards 
ſpent the happieſt hours of his life. The ſame year he 
had the honour of an interview with his majeſty, in the 
queen's library. The king aſked him, “if he intended to 
publiſh any more works? Johnſon modeſtly anſwered, 


te that he thought he had written enough.” And fa 
ſhould 
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mould T too,” replied the king, if Sn not written 
ſo well.“ 7 

No author ever received a juſter ee from 
royalty, and Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have been duly ſenſi- 
ble of it. But compliment now was the natural incenſe 
he expected; and for many years before his death, he re- 
ceived that unqualified praiſe from the world which is 
ſeldom paid before the grave. His fame was too well 
eſtabliſhed in the public opinion to be ſhaken by ob- 
1oquy, or ſhared by a rival; his company was univerſally 
Lourted ; his peculiarities were overlooked or forgotten 
in the acimiration of his ſuperior talents, and his foibles 
loſt in the blaze of his virtues. His views expanding 


with his ſituation, it is ſaid, that he had the ambition even 


of procuring a ſeat in parliament, but in this he failed, 
and perhaps juſtly ; for, it is probable, he would have 
been too dogmatical in the ſenate, and too impatient of 
contradiction, to obſerve the decorum of debate. 

In autumn, 1773, he made a tour into Scotland, in 
company with his friend Mr. Boſwell; and his obſerva- 
tions, which he publiſhed: foon after, evinced great 
ſtrength of mind, great knowledge of mankind, and no 


inconiiderable ſliare of that prejudice which he had in- 


dulged againit the Scotch, till it had become involuntary. 
His remarks on Othan involved him in an angry di 


with Mr. Macpherſon, to whom he addreſſed a letter in 


the warmeſt ſtyle of contemptuous hauttur, 1 Any vio- 
lence offered to me,“ ſaid the indignant Johnſon, 41 
ſhall do my beſt to repel; and what I cannot do for my. 
ſelf, the law ſhall for me. I hope I ſhall never be de. 
terred from detecting what 1 think a cheat, by thi * 

naces of a ruffian.“ 
The perſonal proweſs, indeed, of Johnſon had 20 
u 4 deen 
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been ſmall. On a former occaſion he knocked down 
Oſborne the bookſeller, who had been inſolent to him 


and he now provided himſelf with an oak plant, which 


might have been the rafter of a houſe, to protect him - 
ſelf from the expected fury of the tranſlator of Oſſian. 

In 1775, he vifited France in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. The natives, it ſeems, were loſt in af- 
toniſhment at the contemplation of his figure, his man- 


ners, and his dreſs, which probably reminded them of an 


ancient cynic philoſopher riſen from his grave. The 
ſame year his Alma Mater conferred on him the degree 
of doctor of laws, by ae the 3 honorary com- 
pliment it can beſtow. 

In 1977, he undertook the lives of the Engliſh poets, 
which he completed in 1781. -* Some time in March, 
ſays he in his meditations, J finiſhed the lives of the 
poets, which I wrote, in my uſual way, dilatorily and 


| haftily ; unwilling to work, but working with vigour and 


haſte.” Though now upwards of ſeventy, years of age, 
in this laſt great work, which is a moſt correct ſpecimen 
of literary biography, he betrays no decline of powers, no 
deficiency of ſpirit. If his criticiſms are not always ſtrictly 
juſt, if his ſtrictures appear ſometimes tinged with dogs 
matiſm and prejudice, juſtice muſt allow, that he has 
performed much which demands unqualified praiſe. 

The palſy, aſthma, and incipient dropſy, ſoon after 
began to ſhew that he was verging to his diſſolution. 
Though truly religious, though the Scriptures had been 
his ſtudy, and the rule of his conduct, he contemplated 
his end with fear and apprehenſion; but when the laſt 
ſtruggle approached, he ſummoned up the reſolution of 
a Chriſtian, and on the 13th of December, 1784, died, 
full of hope, and _ in faith, His remains were in- 
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terred-in Weſtminſter abbey, and à monument has fince 
been erected to his memory in St. Paul's cathedral, with 
an appropriate Latin inſcription, by the learned Dr. Parr. 
His colle&ed works were publiſhed in eleven volumes, 
oftavo, by his friend ſir John Hawkins; and another 
and more perfect edition, in twelve folumes, by Arthur 
Murphy, efq. 
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XLIX. ROBERT LOWTH, 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Born 17 10.— Died 1787. 


Orrx has the mitre of the ſee of London ſat on 
unſullied brows, but ſeldom has it fallen to the lot of a 
man, ſuch we are now permitted to name, who united fo 
rare an aſſemblage of all that was good in the Chriſtian, 
and great in the ſcholar, as Robert Lowth, 

This illuſtrious prelate was the ſon of William Lowth, 
prebendary of Wincheſter, and was born in that city, 
in 1710. His father was eminent as a ſcholar, but till 
more diſtinguiſhed as a pious and worthy man ; ſo that 
the virtues and talents of his offspring might well be 
conſidered as hereditary; only that a double portion of 
the ſpirit of the fire reſted on the ſon. 

At the celebrated ſeminary of Wincheſter, founded 
by William of Wykeham, he received his grammatical 
education; and ſome time before he left ſchool, he diſ- 
played his genius and taſte by fome beautiful juvenile 
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compoſitions. His poem on the © Genealogy of Chriſt,” 
as painted on the window of Wincheſter college chapel, 
firſt made him known in the train of the muſes, and 


this was followed by another on Catherine Hill,” 


the ſcene of youthful paſtime to the Wykehamites a 
ſubject which muſt have been endeared to Lowth by the 
recollection of many a happy hour ſpent there, devoid of 
ambition and care, 

His ſcholaſtic attainments, however, were not con- 
fined to poetry. Though the relief of ſeverer ſtudies, 
to which purpoſe the greateſt and the beſt of men fre- 
quently have employed it, his attention was not diverted 
from thoſe more ſerious purſuits which are requiſite to 
complete the character of the ſcholar. He not only ac- 
quired a critical knowledge of the Latin and Greek claſ- 
ſics, but he ſuperadded an uncommon acquaintance with 
oriental literature, which opening the treaſures of ſacred 
lore, attracted, and fixed his attention on biblical criti- 
ciſm, in which he afterwards ſhone with unrivalled 
luſtre, | 

From Wincheſter he removed to New college, Ox- 
ford; and in due courſe became a fellow upon that 
Foundation, which he vacated, in the twenty-ſecond year 
of his age, by marrying a lady of Chriſt-church, in 
Hampſhire. 

Such an early engagement, as interrupting the courſe 
of academic ſtudies too ſoon, might have been fatal to 
the proſpects of a man wheſe attainments were leſs ma- 
ture, and whoſe manners were leſs calculated to attract 
admiration and gain patronage. To the higheſt literary ac- 
compliſhments, he joined thoſe amiable external graces 


which adorn the character of the gentleman ; and the 
duke 
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duke of Devonſhire had the good ſenſe to recognize and | 
reward them, by appoiating him tutor to the marquis of $ 
Hartington, with whom he made the tour of Europe; 8 
and diſcharged the important function, in ſuch a manner, f ; 
as ſecured him the future protection of that noble family. — 

Having taken the degree of maſter of arts, in 1737, he ] ; 
was appointed profeſſor of Hebrew in the univerſity of i 
Oxford four years afterwards, when he delivered his ad- 4 
mirable lectures on the ſacred poetry of the Hebrews, * 
which place him in the firſt rank of eminence AS u | 
ſacred critic. 

It was the 8 of Lowth to ohtain the bee 
of Hoadly, biſnop of Wincheſter, at an early period of 
his life; and to this amiable and able prelate he Was in- 
debted for his firſt preferment, the rectory of Overton, 
and afierwards of Eaſt Woodhay, both in the county of 
Hants, The ſame zealous patron alſo appointed him 
archdeacon of Wincheſter, in 1750; and being now in 
the high road to preferment, by the kindneſs of Provi- 
dence and the regard of his friends, his own merit ren- 
dered his future promotion neither doubtful nor diſtant. 

In 1754, he obtained the degree of dactor in divinity 
by diploma, from his Alma Mater; and the following 
year, on his noble pupil, the marquis of Hartington, 
being appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Dr. Lowth, 
in quality of firſt chaplain, accompanied him, and ſoon 
after had the offer of the biſhopric of Limerick. But 
the attractions of a mitre in the ſiſter kingdom, were at 
that time leſs poverful than the endearments of family 
connections, and literary purſuits, in his native country 8 { 
and he exchanged the ſee for a prebendary of Durham, | 
and the rectory of Sedgefield in that dioceſe. 

In 1758, Dr. Lowth preached a viſitation. ſermon be» | 
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fore: the biſhop of Durham, which was afterwards print- 
ed, and has been much admired for the liberal ſpirit it 


breathes.” A few ſhort extracts, as developing the ſenti- 


ments of ſuch an eminent man at that period of his life, 
cannot be improperly introduced. Chriſtianity,” ob- 
ſerves this eloquent preacher, was publiſhed to the 
world in the moſt enlightened age; it invited and chal- 
lenged the examination of the ableſt judges, and ſtood 
the teſt of the ſevereſt ſcrutiny; the more it is brought 
to the light, to the greater advantage will it appear. 
When, on the other hand, the dark ages of barbariſm 
came on, as every art and ſcience was almoſt extinguiſh- 
ed, ſo was chriſtianity in proportion oppreſſed and over» 
-whelmed by error and ſuperſtition ; and they that pre- 
tended to defend it from the aſſaults of its enemies, by 
prohibiting examination and free enquiry, took the 
ſureſt method of cutting off all hopes of its recovery. 
Again, when letters revived, and reaſon regained her 
liberty; when a ſpirit of enquiry began to prevail, and 


was kept up and promoted by a happy invention, by 


which the communication of knowledge was wonder- 
fully facilitated ; - Chriſtianity immediately emerged out 
of darkneſs, and was, in a manner, republiſhed to the 
world in its native ſimplicity. It has always flouriſhed 
or decayed together with learning and liberty: it will 
ever ſtand or fall with them.—Let no man be alarmed 
at the attempts of atheiſts or infidels ; let them pro- 
duce their cauſe; let them bring forth their ſtrong rea- 
ſons to their own confuſion ; afford them not the advan- 
tage of reſtraint, the only advantage which their cauſe 
permits of; let them not boaſt the falſe credit of ſup- 
poſed arguments, and pretended demonſtrations, which 


they are forced to ſuppreſs. What has been the conſe- 
| quence 
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quence of all that licentious contradiction, with which 
the goſpel has been received in theſe our times, and in 


this nation? Hath it not given birth to ſuch irrefragable 
apologies, and convincing illuſtrations of our moſt holy 


religion, as no other age or nation ever produced? 
Where freedom of enquiry is maintained and exerciſed 
under the direction of the ſincere word of God, falſe- 
hood may, perhaps, triumph for a day, but to-morrow 

truth will certainly prevail, and every ſucceeding day will 
_ confirm her ſuperiority.” 


To controvert the principles of ſuch an eminent di- 


vine, may appear arrogance ; but we cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that an unlimited right of diſcuſſion in vernacular 
language, is not, perhaps, unattended with danger. 
Where the genuine love of truth is the object in purſuit, 
God forbid that the liberty of the preſs ſhould ever be 
reſtrained ; but where cavils are raiſed merely to entrap 
the ignorant, and objections, a thouſand times refuted, 
are vamped up anew to poiſon the unreflecting; a 
wiſe man will pauſe before he gives his aſſent to un- 
reſtrained diſcuſſion, a good man will heſitate to indulge 
in It. 

The fame of Dr. Lowth, as an elegant writer, and 
a biblical critic, was now ſupreme. Utility or orna- 
ment were conſpicuous in all his publications; from his 
„Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” to 
his © Short Introduction to Engliſh Grammar,” and 
truth was adorned with all the embelliſhments of dition, 
and all the force of argument. His Life of William of 
Wykeham,” the founder of the college in which he 
had received his education, may be conſidered as a tri- 
bute of gratitude to the memory of that beneficent pa- 
tron of literature, and will exalt the character of the per- 
f ſon 
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ſon who paid it, in the eſtimation of every man of moral 
ſentiment. His controverſy with Warburton, biſhop of 
Glouceſter, was carried on with liberality and ſome 
{mart raillery on his part; but Warburton, though a ſtres 
nuous and real defender of Chriſtianity, could never 
diſpute without indulging a ſpirit of acrimony. 

Dr. Lowth was raiſed to the mitre in 1766, and was 
conſecrated biſhop of St. David's; but a few months 
after was tranſlated to the ſee of Oxford, and in 1977, to 
that of London, his laſt remove, except to eternity. 

The year after he entered on the biſhopric of Lon- 
don, he publiſhed his New Tranſlation of Iſaiah,” with 
a preliminary diſſertation, and a variety of learned notes. 
No perſon then exiſting was better qualified for this ar- 
duous taſk, and no one could have executed it better. His 
previous acquirements, great as they were, undoubtedly 


were all called into action on this occaſion ; and the 


learned of every part of Europe, have re-echoed the ap- 
plauſes of his countrymen, on the execution of this ela» 
borate work, which will tranſmit his name with honaur 
to remote poſterity. 

Amidſt the unclouded ſunſkine of proſperity, the beſt 
qualities of the heart are frequently obſcured. It is 
affliction that tries our faith, and improves our virtues, 
After biſhop Lowth had riſen to deſerved preferment, 
and in point of temporal good he could have no more 
to aſk, it pleaſed the Supreme Diſpenſer of all, to exer- 
ciſe his patience by ſome of the ſevereſt trials that hu» 
man nature can undergo. As he advanced in years, 
he was haraſſed by a cruel and incurable diſorder, and 
to aggravate his calamity he ſuffered ſome of the moſt 
afflictive diſpenſations of Providence. His eldeſt daugh» 
ter, of whom he was paſſionately fond, had been _ 
le 
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ried off by a premature fate, and on her tomb he en- 
graved his affection. The claflical ſcholar will read 
theſe very beautiful Latin lines with pleaſure; the Eng- 
liſh reader will not be as with the tranſlation 
ſubjoined : 

Cara, vale, ingenio præſtans, pietate, N 

Et pluſquam natz nomine cara, vale | 

Cara Maria, vale ! at veniet felicius zvum, 

Quando iterum tecum, fim modo dignus ers, 


Cara redi, læta tum dicam voce, paternos 
Eja age in complexus, cara Maria redi. 


Dearer than daughter, parallel'd by few, 

In genius, goodneſs, modeſfy - adieu 
Adieu]! Maria, till that day more bleſt, 
When, if deſerving, I with thee ſhall reft. 
Come, then thy fire will cry, in joyful ſtrain, 
O! come to my paternal arms again. 

The loſs of his ſecond daughter was moſt impreſſively 
awful. As ſhe was preſiding at his tea table, and was 
going to place a cup of coffee on the ſalver, © Take 
this,” ſaid ſhe, “ to the biſhop of Briſtol.” Immediately 
the cup and her hand dropped in the falver, and ſhe ex- 
pired without a groan. 

The venerable biſhop bore all with pious ref gnation, 
and his character gained new luſtre from his chriſtian 
magnanimity. Before this laſt ſtroke, he had been of- 
fered the primacy, on the death of archbiſhop Cornwal- 
lis; but he was already weaned from the purſuits of am- 
bition, though he continued to perform the duties of his 
ſtation with exemplary prudence and propriety. At laſt, 
in 1987, he was releaſed from *© the burden of the 
fleſb ;” and left this world in © the ſure and certain hope 
of a better.” 

To the public character of biſhop Lowth, we are ſorry 
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it is not in our power to add more numerous private de- 
tails, becauſe we are perſuaded they would be inſtructive. 
His learning and taſte are abundantly exemplified in his 
works. He loved the arts with enthuſiaſm, and poſſeſſed 
a truly poetical imagination. His converſation was ele- 
gance, ſuavity, and unaffected eaſe. In his temper, he 
is ſaid to have felt that warmth of ſuſceptibility, which is 
the conſtant concomitant of genius; and his diſpoſition is 
pourtrayed as more inclinable to the ſerious than the gay. 

He was of the middle ſtature, and extremely well propor- 


tioned. His complexion was fair and florid, and his whole 
aſpe& remarkably animated and expreflive. He left a ſon 
of the ſame name, and a daughter; and was privately 1 in- 


terred in a vault of Fulham church. 


L. JOHN HOWARD, 
Born 1726,—Died 1 790. 
Jon Howard, the great philanthropiſt, who, copying 


the divine example, went about doing good, was born at 


Hackney. His father was very reſpectably connected, 


but engaging in trade, kept a warehouſe in Long-lane, 


Smithfield; and dying early, left him under the care of 
guardians. Not being intended for a learned profeſſion, 


he received only an ordinary education ; but the ſtrength. 


of his mind, and the vigour of his vetlevetande made up 
the deficiency ; and if he could not be ranked among 


claſſical ſcholars, he certainly wrote with purity and fa- 


cility in his native tongue, and on ſubjects which have 
gained him a juſter reputation than the mere Unguiſt can 
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Of the early habits of John Howard, though his cha- 


racter has been ſo minutely ſcrutinized, we know very 
little. The marked propenſities of the mind, however, 
appeared at very different periods, accordingly as occaſion 
called them into action. This will be illuſtrated in the 
ſubſequent memoirs. 

ny Howard Having, in the opinion of his guardians, ac- 
quired a proper education for the trade to which they 
had deſtined him, was apprenticed to an eminent whole- 
ſale grocer in London; but the delicacy of his conſtitu- 
tion pfoving unequal to the toils of a laborious buſineſs, 
and the circumſtances in which his father had left him, 
and an only fiſter, rendering it unneceſſary for him to 


perſevere to the injury of his health, he bought out the 


laſt part 1 his menen and made a tour on the con- 
tinent. 1 


On his ahi he took lodgings a at ne Newington, 
at the houſe of Mrs. Lardeau, a ſenſible, worthy woman, 


but an invalid for many years. She had felt the miſery 


of ill health herſelf, and ſhe ſympathized with others. 


Howard's conſtitution was not yet confirmed or reco- 
vered from the effects of confinement during his appren- 
ticeſtnp; and in his landlady he met with a tender and 
attentive nurſe, influenced by ſympathy or benevolence 


alone. At length, her aſſiduities conquered his heart; 


and though old enough to be his mother, and broken by 
infirmities, he made her a tender of his hand. The good 
woman, who, it ſeems, had entertained no views of this 
nature, expoſtulated with him on the extravagance of 
ſuch an union; but it was not the character of Mr. Ho- 
ward to be deterred from his purpoſe, by the dread of 


obloquy or ridicule; and ſhe became his wife in 17g, 


while he generouſly beſtowed the ſmall fortune ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed on her fiſter : a proof that intereſt had no ſhare in 


the match. 

During his reſidence at Stoke N ewington, he aria his 
time chiefly in improving his mind, and enlarging his ac- 
quaintance with books. Enthuſiaſtic in all his purſuits, 
he was ſeldom fruſtrated in his aims; and he laid in a very 
conſiderable ſtock of knowledge, moral, religious, and 
ſcientific, It is ſaid, that he frequently rode out with a 
book in his pocket, turned his horſe to graze on a com- 
mon, and, when the ſeaſon permitted, read ſeveral hours 
with ardour. He, unqueſtionably, had what may be 
called eccentricities: no man, perhaps, of quick ſenſibi- 
lity or genius is devoid of ſome; but nis were all of the 
moſt amiable: complexion, and ſeldom had he reaſon to 
luſh for them. 

After about three years cohabitation, his wiſe died; 
and left him a ſorrowful widower. About this time, his 
Philoſaphical attainments procured him the honour of 
being elected a fellow of the Royal Society; and being 
now diſengaged from domeſtic cares, he formed the reſo- 
tion of yifiting Liſbon, then become the object of melan- 
choly attraction by the recent earthquakes. His friends 
ſtrenuouſly diſſuaded him from this deſign, on account of 
the riſque he ran of being captured by the French, with 
whom we were then at war; but their remonſtrances 
were ineffectual, and the conſequence was as had been 
predicted; the ſhip in which he failed was taken by one 
of the encmy's privateers, and he was ſoon after lodged 
in a French priſon. He was naw experimentally con- 
vinced of the miſeries of confinement: the latent ſympa- 
thies of his ſoul were excited; and the future direction of 
his time and his talents, which has gained him immortal 


fame, 1 
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fame, was probably owing to this perſonal misfortune. 
In his © State of the Priſons,” he ſays, © perhaps, what 
I ſuffered on this occafion, increaſed, if it did not call 
forth, my ſympathy, with the unbappy people whoſe 
cauſe is the ſubje& of this book.” 

| Soon after his liberation, he ſettled at Brokenburft, 

near Lymington, in a moſt retired and delightful ſitua- 
tion; and here, in 1758, he eſpouſed Harriot, only 
daughter of Edward Leeds, eſq. of Croxton, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. The pleaſures of domeſtic endearment, and 
thoſe avocations which are peculiar to rural life, feem to 
have occupied the principal ſhare of his attention for 
ſome ſucceeding years; but his lady dying in child-bed, 
of an only ſon, in 1765, he was again a widower; 
and relinquiſhing his ſweet retirement in the New Foreſt, 
he purchaſed an eſtate at Cardington, near Bedford, in 
the vicinity of his relation, Mr. Whitbread ; and thers 
be determined to ſettle. 

The philanthropy of his diſpoſition now began to dif- 
play itſelf, by numerous acts of pure benevolence. He 
projected many improvements of his domain ; as much 
to give employment to the poor, as to gratify his own 
taſte ; for ſome he built cottages, and others he clothed. 
Induſtry and ſobriety, however, were the only paſſports 
to his favour; and thus, in a morel, as well as a charita- 
ble view, his conduct became exemplary. 

He had been brought up among the diſſenters, and to 
their communian he ſtrictly adhered; but his beneva- 
lence was neither confined to ſect, nor warped by party. 
However, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the diffenters 
were not a little attached to ſuch an amiable member af 
their ſociety; and, on their intereſt, he was afterwards, 
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in 1774, an unſucceſsful candidate, as a repreſentative 
for the borough of Bedford. In conjunction with Mr. 
Whitbread, who was alſo a candidate, he petitioned 
againſt the return; but, though it was amended, by 
declaring his aſſociate duly elected, Mr. Howard found 
his proſpects deluſive, and turned his ambition into 
another channel, where there were no competitors, and, 
therefore his praiſe was ſingle and undivided. 

Before he had aſpired to a ſeat in the ſenate, he had 
ſerved the office of high-ſheriff for the county of Bedford, 
which, as he emphatically obſerves, ** brought the diſ- 
treſs of priſoners more immediately under his notice z” 
and this reviving the idea of his own captivity, led him 
to form the benevolent deſign of viſiting all the priſons, 
and places of confinement, throughout England, for the 


heavenly purpoſe of alleviating the miſeries of the ſuf- 


ferers, and meliorating their condition. This proje&, 
which gave full latitude to the philanthropy of his heart, 
he accompliſhed with indefatigable zeal; and being ex- 
> amined before the houſe of commons on the ſubje& of 
priſons, he received the thanks of the ſenate for his 
exertions ; and had the felicity to find, his voluntary 
labours had not been wholly in vain, as they excited the 
attention of the legiflature, and were, in ſome meaſure, 
productive of the benefits propoſed. 

To a man of Mr. Howard's enthuſiaſm, a ſtimulus 
was fcarcely neceſſary to do good; but the encourage- 
ment he received, operated like a cordial on his mind; 
and having again and again inſpected the receptacles of 
crime, of poverty, and miſery, throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, he extended his views to foreign countries. 
With this defign, ſo beautifully pourtrayed in the intro- 
- duftory verſes, borrowed from Dr. Darwin, which will 
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be. more durable than his monument, be travelled three 
times throu gh France, four through Germany, five through 


Holland, twice through Italy, once through Spain and 


Portugal, and alſo through Denmark, Sweden, Ruſſia, 
Poland, and part of Turkey. Theſe excurſions, occu- 
pied, with ſome ſhort intervals of reſt at home, the period 
of twelve years; and never before was ſuch a conſider- 
able portion of the. life of man, applied to a more bene- 
volent and laudable purpoſe, without a motive of intereſt 


or pleaſure, fave the virtuous ſatisfaction of ſerving his 


fellow- creatures. 


His © State of the Priſons in England and Wales, 


with preliminary obſervations ; and an account of ſome 


Foreign Priſons,” was firſt publiſhed in 1777; and, in 
os Appendixes,” he continued his remarks on the. coun- 
tries he ſucceſſively viſited. Such an aggregate of pri- 
vate miſery, of inſenſibility in goalers, and negle& or 
cruelty in magiſtrates, was never before exhibited to the 
commiſeration or abhorrence of mankind. It has been 
ſaid, that his perſonal ſafety was endangered in France, 
by the ſpirit with which he laid open its deſpotiſm; but 
ſubſequent enquiries ſhew, that even the moſt active 


miniſters of arbitrary power, were impreſſed with a 


reverential regard for the character of the man ; and that 
it never was in contemplation to APE kim in his 


laudable purſuits. 


By his ſiſter dying unmarried, he gained a liberal ac- 
ceſſion of fortune; which he thought he could not ſpend 
to a better purpoſe, than in the relief of poignant miſe- 
ry, which was ſhut up from every eye, except that of 
the moſt active benevolence. Though the ſelfiſh and 
uncharitable have attempted to blame the profuſion of 
ny bounty, when it is conſidered, that his only ſon was 

abundantly 
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abundantly provided for, it is impoſſſble to fix an 
charge of this nature on Mr. Howard, which will not re- 
coil on his detractors. But the pureſt conduct muſt not 
expect to eſcape the tongue of malice: ſuperior excel - 


lence is the butt, at which obloquy conſtantly ſhoots its 


darts, 

While engaged on one of kis laſt peregrinations of 
love and charity to the human race, his ſingular worth 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on the public mind, that a 
liberal ſubſcription was opened, to defray the expence of 


erecting a ſtatue to his honour, while yet alive. The 


principles of Howard were abhorrent from oftentation ; 
his ſervices to mankind were not baits for praiſe. When 
he heard of this ſcheme, © Have I not,“ ſaid he, one 
friend in England, who would put a ſtop to ſuch a pro- 


ceeding.” The buſineſs was accordingly dropped; but, 


to the credit of the ſubſcribers, the money collected was 
principally applied to the relief of captive indigence and 


misfortune. | | 
« An Account of the principal Lazarettos in Europe,” 


with various papers relative to the plague, and further 


obſervations on priſons and hoſpitals, made its appear- 
ance in 1789. In this publication, Mr. Howard an- 


nounced his intention of again quitting his country, for 


the purpoſe of reviſiting Ruſſia, Turkey, and ſome 
countries of the eaſt, © I am not inſenſible,”” obſerves 


he, „of the dangers that muſt attend ſuch a journey. 


Truſting, however, in the protection of that kind Provi- 
dence, which has hitherto preſerved me, I calmly and 
chearfully commit myſelf to the diſpoſal of unerring 
wiſdom. Should it pleaſe God to cut off my life, in the 


proſecution of this deſign, let not my conduct be uncan- 
didly 
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didly imputed to raſhneſs or enthuſiaſm, but to à ſerious, 
deliberate conviction, that T am purſuing the path of 
duty; and to à ſincere deſire of being made an inſtru - 
ment of more extenſive uſefulneſs to my fellow creatures, 
than could be expected in the narrow circle of retired 


life.” The event which his mihd ſeemed to prefage, 


and for which he had prepared himſelf, by deprecating 


invidious reflections, actually took place. Having ſpent 
ſome time at Cherſon, a new Ruffian ſettlement, where 


the malignity of diſeaſe had cut off thouſands of that 
nation, as much from ignorance and neglect, as from the 
natural inſalubrity of the place, his benevolence prompted 


him to viſit a young lady, who lay dangerouſly ill of an 


epidemic fever, in order to adminiſter ſome medicines 


for her relief; he caught the diſtemper, and ſoon be- 
came the victim of his own humanity ! Prince Potem- 
kin, hearing of his illneſs, ſent his own phyſician to at- 
tend him; but all in vain— the days of his life werenum- 
bered, the meaſure of his labours was completed, and he 
died on the twelfth day, He was buried in the garden of 
a French gentleman in the neighbourhood ; and barba- 
rous as was the country in which he made his exit, the 
grave of our virtuous philanthropiſt was not unwatered 
by a tear. In Britain,. his death was known with the 
ſincereſt regret: it was announced in the London Ga- 
zette, a compliment which no private ſubject ever re- 
ceived before; and all ranks were eager to teſtify their 
regard to the memory of a man, who had erited ſo 
well of human nature in general, and who will ever be 
an ornament to the country that produced him. 


The abſtemioufneſs of Mr. Howard was very great; X 


and to this caufe the prolongation of his life, amidſt in- 
fection 
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fection and diſeaſe, may in a great meaſure be aſcribed, 
He totally. ayoided the uſe of animal food; and at one 
time lived almoſt, wholly on potatoes; at another, on 
tea, bread, and butter. No convivial invitations, how-. 
eyer honourable, were accepted by him: his only delight 
was in viſiting the abodes of miſery, that he might be 


the happy inſtrument of alleviating its preſſure. 15 

His monument in St. Paul's cathedral, is at once 4 
proof of national genius and of national gratitude. The 
inſcription tells us, with truth, © that he trod an open, 
but unfrequented path to immortality, in the ardent and 
unremitted exerciſe of Chriſtian charity.“ And con- 
cludes, „May this tribute to his fame, excite an emula- 
tion of his tru] honourable actions! 234 
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ERRATA IN THE CONTENTS. 
In printing the work, a different arrangement and feleQon of 1ives 
has been fund neceſfary; and the lives of Sin EpwarD Corr, the 
EARL or STRAFFORD,'\Jo#N HAMPDEN, and ADMIRAL BLAXZ, 
have been inſerted inſtead of thoſe of Jonas Hanway, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, ; 
aud the Earl of Mansfield. 
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